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ican membership in the World Court of Justice was 

sent to the Senate in the closing days of a busy session, 
when favorable action was practically impossible. So ran much 
of the newspaper talk on the presentation of the latest develop- 
ment of the Harding foreign policy. But on second thought 
editors and correspondents 
began to wonder if it had 
not been just in the nick 
of time. True, the hostile 
and doubtful members of 
the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were able to hold up 
formal approval of the plan, 
but by asking the Senate to 
act the President had put 
the issue squarely before the 
American people, to be 
talked of all summer; to be 


a6f YOO LATE’’—the President’s message asking Amer- 


and other utterances on the 
platform; to create a public 
sentiment bound to have 
a decisive influence on the 
members of the new Con- 
gress. It is generally ac- 
cepted, according to the 
New York World’s Washing- 
“‘that 


nothing more definite than 
to launch the project so that 


during the summer with 
the idea that public opinion 
would be so firmly for it 
by December that public opinion would overwhelm the irrecon- 
cilables’ opposition.”” The message, we read in a New York 
Globe dispatch, ‘‘will serve a useful purpose during the Presi- 
dent’s prospective swing around the circle, by giving him some- 
thing besides the Armament Conference to which to ‘point with 
pride.’” By the time the summer is over, we read in the New 
York Evening Post, there will be an answer to the question 
whether the people of this country are so hostile to the League 
of Nations that they object to ‘‘a project directly in line with 
American traditions and aspiration, just because that project 
happens to bear the League’s label.”’ With Hiram Johnson, 
Borah and other anti-League Senators against the plan, and the 
President for it, and all on the stump at once, “‘it ought to be 


a lively summer,” observes One newspaper writer, ‘‘and it is by 


no means impossible it will run into the next Republican con- 
vention, with Johnson challenging the President’s conventional 


STARTING THE FIGHT TO JOIN THE PEACE COURT 


ONE TOE IN. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


title to renomination on the ground that membership in the 
World Court would really mean membership in the League of 
Nations.’”’ And remembering that the next session of the Senate 
will be only six months ahead of the 1924 nominating conventions, 
Mr. Sullivan, of the New York Tribune, thinks it more than likely 
that the World Court question ‘‘may have the same relation to 
the campaign of 1924 that 
the League of Nations had 
to the campaign of 1920.” 

The Harding - Hughes 
plan for membership in the 
World Court without any 
affiliation with the League 
of Nations which organized 
it, received, as the Demo- 
cratic New York Times 
notes, ‘‘a spontaneous and 
remarkable approval by the 
press, irrespective of party 
and the endorsement of 
many Americans of light 
and leading.”” The only ob- 
jectors, says the Republican 
Troy Record, are “‘the ir- 
reconcilables, the bitter- 
enders and standpatters and 
quibblers and narrow parti- 
zans, whose motive seems 
to be to object to every- 
thing.” In Congress there 
was a majority in favor 
of the Harding proposal, 
according to most cor- 
respondents, the Demo- 
erats swinging into line 
with Administration Repub- 
licans. But there was strong Republican opposition, Mr. 
Seibold, of the New York Herald, finding Republican sentiment 
“overwhelmingly antagonistic.” 

The cleaving power of the issue is shown by the opposition 
of such strong Republican campaigners as Senators Johnson, 
Borah, Moses, Brandegee, and McCormick. Their arguments, 
we read in the New York World, divide into two classes: 

“Wirst, that despite what reservations may be placed on our 
joining the Court, it is impossible for a nation to be in the Court 
and not in the League which gives the Court birth and which 
provides the only means of enforcing its decisions; second, that 
it would jeopardize the Monroe Doctrine to make it possible for 
American nations who considered themselves aggrieved by such 
events as, for instance, our taking temporary control in San 
Domingo, to bring proceedings against us in the World Court.” 

Hiram Johnson is against the Court with what Mark Sullivan 
calls ‘‘his characteristic and potent weapon of popular argument, 
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an epigram and a humorous jibe.’”’ William E. Borah takes the 
attitude of an open-minded opponent who is willing to be con- 
vinced if proof is strong enough. He propounded a set of ques- 
tions in the Foreign Relations committee-room that may take 
Secretary Hughes several weeks to answer to the Idaho man’s 
satisfaction, and the New York Evening Post quotes him as 
making this carefully worded statement: 


“T am in favor of a real international judicial tribunal. I am 
not in favor of an international political tribunal masquerading 
in the guise of a judicial tribunal. I am not in favor of a court 
which shall be under the thumb of the European Premiers. 
Mr. Hughes may be able to show to my satisfaction that what 
he proposes is a genuine judicial tribunal such as I have in mind.”’ 


\N. 


“1 


> 


IS THIS THE PLAN OF THE ISOLATIONISTS? 
—Brown in Chicago Daily News. 


A Republican view-point is reflected in the editorial columns of 
the New York Herald (Ind.), which sees the Old Guard again 
“rallying to the standard for an independent America’’ and con- 
cludes that: 


“Anything that has to do with the League of Nations, and 
particularly a thing of its own creation, will hardly have the 
flavor that appeals to the Republican forces which, in one of the 
most desperate fights of Congress in all our history, rejected this 
same League of Nations.”’ 

Even more vigorous is the Hearst opposition. The Interna- 
tional Court, explains the New York American, “‘is a creation 
of the Treaty of Versailles” and ‘‘was instituted by a protocol 
attached to that stupid and villainous document.’’ President 
Harding, ‘‘a good, well-meaning man,’ but ‘‘in hands too cun- 
ning and too unscrupulous for him to resist,’’ we are assured, 
urges the Senate to put the United States “‘in a position of obedi- 
ence to a supreme court chosen by and controlled by the League 
of Nations”: 

“Having refused to be led into the League of Nations through 
the front door, the American people are now to be sneaked in 
through the kitchen door. 

‘Wor that is just exactly what this scheme amounts to.” 

But this sentiment, vigorous and outspoken as are its leaders, 
does not seem to represent the majority as indicated by editorials 
in the press and individual statements sent to Tur Lirnrary 
Digest, and quoted in the newspapers. Educators like Presidents 
Angell of Yale, Hibben of Princeton, and Butler of Columbia, 
support the Harding plan. Such a leader in American business 
as Chairman A. C. Bedford of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey wires us ‘‘that he unqualifiedly concurs” believing 
that ‘‘there are undoubted advantages to accrue to other nations 
as well as ourselves from our membership in this Court, and 


furthermore the United States is morally bound to lend its in- 
fluence to the furtherance of the objects of the Court.’’ Samuel 
Gompers, a spokesman for labor, ‘‘can see no chance for an 
argument against such a step.” General O’Ryan, who com- 
manded New York’s National Guard troops in France, agrees 
with General Clarence R. Edwards, who led the New England 
division, that ‘‘the United States should participate in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice.” General O’ Ryan 
says in a telegram to Tue LirERARY DicEsT: 

“Tf law and order are to be maintained in the world, such 
determination must be made by an impartial and disinterested 


tribunal created and maintained for the purpose. At least, we 
can go that far in our contribution toward world peace.” 


Political lines seem to be 
forgotten in the enthusiastic 
approval given to the Harding- 
Hughes World Court plan 
by men like William Jennings 
Bryan, Oscar Straus, Alton 
B. Parker, Henry J. Allen, 
ex-Governor Cox, Charles D. 
Hilles, Colonel Edward M. 
House, Henry W. Taft, and 
Charles W. Eliot. Similarly 
in the press we find editorial 
approval in the Democratic 
New York Times, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn Citizen, Bos- 
-ton Post, Pittsburgh Post, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
Louisville Courier-Journal; in 
the independent Springfield 
Republican, Syracuse Herald, 
Providence Journal, Newark 
News, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Washington Star, and 


Washington Post; as well as in the Republican Boston Tran- 


script, Hartford Courant, New York Tribune, Buffalo Express, 
Manchester Union, Philadelphia Bulletin, Indianapolis Star, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Omaha Bee, Salt Lake Tribune and 
Portland Oregonian. The Republican position is well put by the 
Boston Herald as follows: 


“Shall we adopt the President’s request? Yes. What may 
ensue upon our adhesion to the Court as a participating nation 
instead of a suitor nation, no one ean foresee. There will be 
renewed demands for us to join the League. There will be criti- 
cism of what will be called our implied recognition of the League. 
The reservation intended to secure us against any legal relation 
to the League or acceptance of its obligations will be ridiculed, 
no doubt. No matter. Mr. Harding is acting upon a general 
principle laid down in the Republican platform of 1920. Here 
is a Court now in operation which we hope will become an effec- 
tive agency for the promotion of such ends. Let us join it.’ Never 
mind about its origin. We can not afford to stay out of that Court. 
If there are any ‘risks’ to dread, we must accept them.” 


To some of these friends of the President’s proposal, it seems 
a welcome step toward a fuller cooperation with the nations 
across the seas. The Jersey City Journal (Ind.) is willing to 
take it for granted that ‘‘if we once get all the way into the 
League’s International Court, we should go a good deal further 
before we stop.’’ The Philadelphia J nquirer (Rep.) predicts 
“that we shall eventually be sitting with the other nations 
of the world at Geneva in a League or association which will be 
shaped to our liking.’ President Hibben of Princeton wires us 
of his hope ‘“‘that such an attitude toward European affairs will 
lead eventually to participation on the part of the United States 
in the League of Nations.” 

The contrary view is held by many Republicans. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen of Kansas can see no inconsistency if 


* eloquené but empty gesture.” 
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foes of the League idea favor participation in a world tribunal 
which can eliminate some of the causes of war without the as- 
sumption of ‘‘superstate powers.’’ The Grand Rapids Herald 
and the Cincinnati Times-Star seem to stand with another Re- 
publican paper, the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, when it insists that: 


“Tn facet, the principle of the League and the spirit of the Court 
are in contrast. The former is based on force, the latter on justice. 
Because the League depends on might for enforcing its decisions, 
if in action it pursues the plain expression of the Covenant, the 
United States has remained outside. Becoming a member of a 
eourt in which right is the end sought by the judges is quite 
different. In no way does the recommendation of the President 
or the argument of Secretary Hughes indicate approach to accep- 
tance of the League. In fact, the opposite is true.”’ 


Still another body of opinion, largely Democratic, waxes 
indignant, ironic, or contemptuous over such a conservative 
foreign policy as the President’s new program indicates. The 
Philadelphia Record (Dem.) finds it difficult ‘‘to treat seriously 
the efforts of the Administration to save our consistency and 
yet maintain our place in the world.’”’ The New Haven Journal- 
Courier (Ind.), says almost the same thing, and recalling that 
nothing much really happened after such semi-official utterances 
as the Hughes speech at New Haven, fears that this ‘‘is another 
The Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem.) ‘‘ would like to see Uncle Sam go in at the front door with 
shoulders squared, rather than sneak in at the rear entrance 
like a tramp after a handout.” 

When President Harding presented the World Court idea to the 
Senate on February 24, he observed that to take part in the work of 
the World Court, ‘‘ would add to our own consciousness the partici- 
pation in the fortunate advancement of international relation- 
ship, and remind the world anew that we are ready for our proper 
part in furthering peace and adding to stability in world affairs.” 
But, he explained, ‘‘we could not hope to participate with an 
American accord if adherence involved any legal relation to the 
League.” It is for this reason that he asked the Senate to con- 
sent to our adhesion with certain reservations. A letter writ- 
ten by Secretary Hughes, accompanying the President’s message, 
goes into the history of international arbitration efforts and the 
part played therein by the United States. The Secretary can 


Gakriektd by ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 
“WHY DON YOU REFORM FIRST?” 


—Johnson‘in The Saturday Evening Post. 


IT’S TIME TO BECOME ALARMED. 
—Shafer in the Cincinnati Post. 


find ‘‘no insuperable obstacle in the fact that the United States 
is not a member of the League of Nations”’: 


“The statute of the Court has various procedural provisions 
relating to the League. But none of these provisions, save 
those for the election of judges, are of a character which would 
create any difficulty in the support of the Court by the United 
States, despite its non-membership in the League. None of 
these provisions impair the independence of the Court. It 
is an establishment separate from the League, having a distinct 
legal status resting upon the protocol and statute. It is or- 
ganized and acts in accordance with judicial standards, and 
its decisions are not controlled or subject to review 
by the League of Nations.” 


The objection that only members of the League 
are entitled to a voice in the election of judges, can 
be met by a reservation prescribing that the United 
States should participate on an equality with 
League members in the work of choosing judges. 
The following reservations are therefore suggested, 
in the event that the United States joins the Court: 


‘1. That such adhesion shall not be taken to 
involve any legal relation on the part of the United 
States to the League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting 
Part I of the Treaty of Versailles. 

‘9. That the United States shall be permitted to 
participate through representatives designated for 
the purpose and upon an equality with .the other 
states’ members respectively of the council and 
assembly of the League of Nations in any and all 
proceedings of either the Council or the Assembly 
for the election of judges or deputy judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or for the 
filling of vacancies. 

“23. That the United States will pay a fair share 
of the expenses of the Court as determined and ap- 
propriated from time to time by the Congress of the 
United States. 

“4 That the statute for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice adjoined to the protocol 
shall not be amended without the consent of the 
United States.” 
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A BRIGHTER DAY FOR THE OLD FARM MORTGAGE 


to-day equals in importance the question of the main- 

tenance of the prosperity of our farming interests, in the 
opinion of many observers. ‘‘ While manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests have grown enormously under a system of pro- 
tection,” remarks a Boston paper, ‘‘the farmer is still at the base 
of prosperity.”’ Heretofore the farmer has been left a prey to 
an ill-regulated credit system, subject to interest charges on 
necessary. loans some- 
times as high as 20 
per cent. ‘Yet every 
one of us would be 
benefited if the farmer 
were afforded credit 
facilities comparable to 
those afforded the man- 
ufacturer_ and the mer- 
chant,’ is the conten- 
tion of the Washington 
Star. 

Admitting that the 
farmer ought to have 
all the credit he needs 
or can use, ‘‘the prob- 
lem is how to grant it 
wisely,’ remarks the 
New York Journal of 
Commerce. For more 
than twelve years, we 
are told by W. W. 
Jermane, Washington 
correspondent of the 
Seattle Con- 
gress has been getting 
ready to enact such 
bills as the combined 
Capper and Lenroot- 
Anderson rural credit 
bills, both of which 
passed the Senate dur- 
ing the recent session, yet it was only at the last moment of the 
session, as it were, that the Rural Credits bill, embodying the 
chief features of these two measures, squeezed through. And 
when it emerged triumphant it was only to meet a hail of fire 
from editorial sharpshooters. ‘‘It was stirred into a mess much 
as a housewife slings together a hasty-pudding,”’ avers The Wall 
Street Journal, and The Journal of Commerce agrees that ‘‘this 
emergency measure would not be supported by its authors or 
favored by Congress a year hence.” ‘‘But political strategy 
and platform promises argued for the enactment of some kind 
of rural credits legislation before Congress adjourned,’’ observes 
the Providence Journal. Hence the composite bill. 

The principal needs of the farmer, editors the country over 
agree, is for loans longer than the short-time loan of the manu- 
facturer and merchant, with their quick turnovers, and shorter 
than the long-time land mortgage. As the Washington Star 
points out, ‘“‘the farmer’s turnover runs from six months, in the 
ease of ordinary crops, to three years in the case of live-stock 
breeding, and he needs an agency, such as the compromise bill 
provides, through which he may borrow for purposes of produc- 
tion, with the understanding that the loan is not to be repaid 
until his produce is marketable.” Tho the facilities which the 
Capper-Lenroot-Anderson bill provides may not be called upon 
in the near future, since the days of depression now appear to 
be past, ‘“‘the mere fact that they are available will help to 
stabilize the business of farming,’ believes the Omaha Bee, 


N: DOMESTIC PROBLEM before tlie American people 


Times, 


CRIME WAVE EXTENDS TO RURAL DISTRIOTS. 


which is’ published in the section of-the Middle West vitally 
affected by this bill. ‘‘The Middle West,” this paper goes on, 
‘faces the future with more confidence because of this rural 
credits legislation.” As The Bee recalls conditions during the 
painful period of deflation, which led up to the passage of the 
above bill: 


“Two years ago, when agricultural prices collapsed, the 
credit that might have enabled the farmers to hold enough of 
' their products off the 
market to ~- stabilize 
prices was not to be 
had. 

“The rush of crops 
to market was limited 
only by the shortage 
of freight-cars. Coun- 
try banks were left no 
choice but to call in 
their loans. In order 
to meet their debts and 
obtain the funds for 
ordinary running ex- 
penses, farmers and 
ranchmen were. forced 
to sell their stuff at ~ 
unfavorable terms. ... 

“All this because 
the credit necessary to 
finance agriculture was 
not available. All bus- 
iness, from one end of 
the nation to the other, 
incityas wellascountry, 
suffered. The buying 
power of a third of the 
population was cut off. 

“This erisis served 
to emphasize the old 
truth that without 
prosperity on the farm 
there can be none in 
the city. Itled further- 
more to the general 
realization that our 
system of finance was 
not fitted to the needs 
of agriculture.” 


sae 


* fs 


—Baer in Capper’s Weekly. 


Out of these conditions grew the Capper-Lenroot-Anderson 
bill, which Representative McFadden, Chairman of the House ~ 
Banking and Currency Committee, describes in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Times: 


‘‘The Rural Credits bill is a consolidation of the salient features 
of three proposals which have been considered by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is an endeavor on the 
part of the national legislators to enact a law that will provide 
intermediary credits for the agricultural interests of the United 
States, . . . it being the opinion of the agricultural interests of 
the country that the present commercial banking facilities were 
not adequate to permit without impediment the planting, produc- 
tion, harvesting and marketing of the farms. 

‘Specifically, this bill provides for the creation of twelve dis- 
tinet intermediate credit banks which are to be managed and 
in the control of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the directorate 
under rules and regulations of the same for each of the twelve 
district banks. Each of these banks is to have a capital of 
$5,000,000, or a total of $60,000,000, which is to be subscribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the stock is to become the 
property of the United States. And through the Federal Farm 
Loan Board these institutions are to have government manage- 
ment and supervision. 

‘‘Provision is made for the reimbursement of the Government 
by the application of one-half the net annual earnings, so that 
ultimately the Government should be reimbursed for its capital 
stock subseription and while still owning the banks with the same 
original capital and a surplus of 100 per cent. After this has been | 
accomplished the bill provides that 10 per cent. of the net earn- 
ings go annually to surplus and the residue to the Government. 


— 
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“*Collier’s.”* Reproduced by permission, 


THE NOR’WESTER AND THE OLD SETTLERS’ PICNIC. 


‘Allin all, the bill is an honest attempt to provide all necessary 
eredits which the agricultural interests of the country claim to be 
in need of. At the same time it has been the honest attempt of 
the framers of the bill to so safeguard the institutions in their 
operations that thé least possible harm could come to the insti- 
tutions created and the greatest amount of good to those who 
are to be served.” 


The questions that naturally occur to editors are: Will the 
Rural Credits bill furnish the aid which the farmer is said to 
need? Will it plunge the Government into commercial bank- 
ing? And how will it solve the problem of markets, which is 
admittedly the greatest problem of all? The Michigan Business 
Farmer, of Mt. Clemens, believes the passage of the bill ‘‘is one 
of the greatest steps forward in the history of American agri- 
culture; it may even be the silver lining to the readjustment 
clouds.” 

The most valuable feature of the bill, declares Senator Cap- 
per’s Topeka Capital, is the provision by which the owner of 
live stock, by a mortgage on the cattle, may secure a loan for 
three years. This is a small-farm proposition, rather than a 
large-ranch proposition, we are told, and ‘‘it is calculated to aid 
the project of putting small herds on every farm. This will 
form the greatest incentive yet offered to the farmer to diversify 
agriculture in this way.” And William Hard, writing from 
Washington to the New York Times, predicts that ‘‘the upshot— 
in the end—will be as follows’’: 


“Through the threat of governmental banking—and through 
the threat of ‘cooperative’ banking—and through actual appli- 
cations of the threats—our ordinary private banking crédit 
system will bestir itself to become what it should befor thefarmer.”’ 

Other editors, both Eastern and Western, on the contrary, 
are openly skeptical. ‘‘The farmers are working their way out 
from under their load of debt, and instead of encouraging them 
to get out, their political friends seem bent on encouraging them 
to go deeper into debt,’ maintains another Topeka paper, 
The State Journal. ‘“‘Since the beginning of 1920,” this paper 
goes on, ‘‘the Government, through the Federal Reserve Board 


—Darling in Collier's. 


and the War Finance Corporation, has advanced more than 
$1,000,000,000 in credit to farmers, farm associations, co- 
operative farm organizations, and live-stock associations. Now 
it is claimed that the best way to help the farmers is to shove 
them further into debt.’ ‘‘However much we may dislike the 
attitude, the fact remains that it is poor policy to borrow 
money in order to continue to produce farm products at a 
loss,”’ substantially agrees Wallaces’ Farmer, of Des Moines. 

Besides, ‘“‘it is not eredit which the farmer seeks, but higher 
prices for his produce,’ asserts the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
‘And lending the farmer money is not going to help him a jot in 
marketing his surpluses abroad,’ declares the Newark Evening 
News. 'The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot objects to “‘the ponderous 
and expensive machine”’ which is set up “‘to perform a service 
that ought to be performed by banks and eredit agencies already 
in existence,’’ and it further suggests that we “‘go at the seat of 
the farmers’ organic trouble—Europe’s inability to buy—not 
by domestic banking schemes, but by financial and diplo- 
matie adjustments on an international scale.” ‘Instead of 
bothering with rural credit bills, Congress should have devoted 
its attention to freight rates, which are a heavy burden on the 
farmer, and ear shortages, which make it impossible to move his 
crops,” maintains the New York Globe. 

‘Political ‘spellbinders’ who have been ‘kidding’ the farmer 
have been giving him the legislation they persuade him he wants, 
not the help he needs,” is the conclusion reached by the Chicago 
Tribune, and the New York World has this to say of the Capper- 
Lenroot-Anderson Rural Credits bill: 


““TMhis measure is supposed by its sponsors to say the last word 
in solving the problem of a deprest agriculture and putting it on 
its feet. But the chances are that it will say nothing of the sort. 
The only certainty is that it will plunge the Government into 
commercial banking of the riskiest sort. 

‘““What the American farmer needs now is more markets rather 
than more loans, and not a dollar of the loanable funds here pro- 
vided is caleulated to increase the demand for as much as a bushel 
of wheat or a pound of pork.” 
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PART OF OUR SHIPPING ENIGMA. 


For three years these steel Shipping-Board steamers have been rusting at anchor in the Hudso7. 


OBSEQUIES FOR THE SHIPPING BILL 


ONGRESS REFUSES A SUBSIDY to American ship- 
‘GE ping, and Mr. Harding proceeds, in his own words, to 
end, as best he can, ‘“‘the losses in liquidation and 
humiliation” caused by our present methods of controlling 
rx) vernment-owned _ shipping. 
policy, as a good many editors see it, the one measure on which 
he seemed to have set his heart, ‘was talked to death” by a 
filibuster in the closing hours of the last ‘‘lame-duck”’ Congress. 
The measure would have given a graduated series of premiums 
to American ships, the total cost not to exceed $30,000,000, with 
the predicted result that the present governmental expenditure of 
$50,000,000 a year for keeping up the American merchant marine 
would be cut almost in half. One concrete result would have 
been that, if an American passenger ship went three thousand 
miles across the Atlantic, the United States Treasury would pay 
it $7,500 for the voyage, or $15,000 for the round trip. This 
would help to offset the higher labor cost on American ships, 
the friends of the measure argued, as well as the marine subsidies 
granted by practically every nation in the world, with the 
exception of our own. Senator Arthur Capper, foremost among 
the Mid-Western opponents of the idea, points out that ‘‘labor 
costs of $1,000 a month in operating a Japanese ship would be 
$1,180 for operating a German ship, $1,300 for a British ship, and 
$3,600 for a United States ship. Differences in laws governing 
wages and treatment of sailors make this difference.’”’ The 
Outlook (New York), in an endeavor to bring the need for a 
subsidy home to the farming population where the chief oppo- 
sition has grown up, argues. 

‘‘When the dairy herd of a farmer is slaughtered in order to 
protect the public health, he rightly complains because he is 
ealled upon to meet too great a proportion of the expense en- 
tailed by this public purpose. Is the American ship-owner not 
rightly entitled to complain when he is forced to maintain stand- 


ards above the ordinary custom of the seas and does not receive 
any return for his private outlay on behalf of a public purpose?”’ 


Mr. Hearst’s many newspapers, which have been strong sup- 
porters of the subsidy idea, greet the defeat of the measure as a 
public calamity. ‘‘Would you like to buy a ship cheap, or serap- 
iron, engines, ete., from junked ships?” asks Arthur Brisbane 
in the column which he syndicates. ‘* Well— 


“You will have wonderful bargains. 

“The Senate rejects the ship subsidy and the President, ap- 
parently, must sell at any price they will bring, as many as 
possible of the unused ships, and serap the rest, 

“Boats that cost the people hundreds of millions will go for 
nothing. When another war comes the people will hastily start 
spending more hundreds of millions for more ships. That’s 
what some Senators eall ‘statesmanship.’”’ 


The President’s one personal 


Numerous editors of the Republican persuasion find themselves 
for once in complete agreement with Mr. Hearst and Mr. Bris- 
bane. ‘‘Ridiculous,’’ the Chicago Tribune calls it, and specifies: 


‘‘Here we have a Government with an annual overhead ex- 
pense in the neighborhood of $4,000,000,000. It is asked to 
substitute for an annual loss of $50,000,000 a system which would 
cost about $25,000,000 a year, with the probability that the 
latter amount eventually would pay dividends in cash and in 
kind, and perhaps repay the capital.” 


A good many millions would have been saved to the Treasury 
by the bill agrees the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. It is to be noted 
and kept in mind, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, that: 


“Not once has any heed been paid or attention given to the 
economic and financial aspect of the problem Mr, Harding 
presented. The Government owns 1,500 ships. Of these, 1,100 
are tied up and rotting and 400 are being operated at an annual 
loss of $50,000,000 to the taxpayers.” 

The New York Tribune ‘‘criticizes not the soundness of farm 
legislation but the hypocrisy of these farm Senators, who demand 
and accept vast expenditures of Federal aid for their farming 
constituents and then use every parliamentary trick to defeat a 
small expenditure to save an essential industry from destruction.” 

Opponents of the bill, as represented by Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, argue that the subsidy would be of advantage to 
“speculators who are willing to take a chance when the Govern- 
ment puts up the money,” and that it would start ‘‘a vicious 
circle” in subsidies, by inducing competition in money grants 
between this country and other countries so that ‘‘nobody 
knows how much we would be paying out in the end.’’ Grounds 
more intimately touching the measure itself are picked out by 
the New York Globe, formerly a mild supporter of the Adminis- 
tration. According to The Globe: 


“Tt is a badly drawn, dangerous measure. It places in the 
hands of the Shipping Board the most extraordinary and the 
broadest powers ever possest in peace times by any branch 
of the Government. It opens undreamed-of possibilities of 
favoritism.”’ 


A labor view of the situation is presented by The Minnesota 
Daily Star of Minneapolis, which recalls that, in a recent Senate 
debate Senator Fletcher of Florida brought out the fact that 
the Government is successfully operating three ship lines, one 
of which, to Panama, has been an “abundant success” for 
twenty years. The Siar’s editor concludes: 


‘In view of President Harding’s plan to sell the many govern- 
ment-owned ships built during the war, for a song, and turn over 
the nation’s shipping business to heavily subsidized private 
corporations under the pretext that government operation is a 
failure and an expensive drain on the public, the above facts are 
significant,” 


& 
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HINDUS TOO BRUNETTE TO VOTE HERE 


OT EVEN THE HIGH-CASTE BRAHMIN, tho 

scientists may maintain that his Aryan ancestors came 

from the same Caucasian stock as our own, can any 
longer, the Fresno (Calif.) Morning Republican points out, be con- 
sidered ‘‘white” in this country. The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that Hindus are not ‘‘free 
white persons” has been hailed for the most part with delight 
by the California press and that of our Western seaboard, which 
we find has a Hindu problem just as much as a Japanese problem, 
and the Fresno paper opines that ‘‘this is surely an instance 
in which a court has decided on facts and not on 
inferences.” 

Bhagat Singh Thind, ‘*a high-caste Hindu, born 
fn the Punjab, India,’” according to Associated 
Press dispatches from Washington, was the subject 
of the decision. He had entered this country in 
1913, despite the immigration authorities, been 
drafted in the war, served six months, been honor- 
ably discharged, and applied for naturalization 
papers. Judge Charles EH. Wolverton, of Portland, 
decided in his favor, and the ease was appealed to 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals and by them passed on 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Bhagat 
Singh’s claim that as a descendant of the Aryans 
of India, belonging to the Caucasian race, he is 
““white’’ within the meaning of our naturalization 
laws, was disallowed by the Supreme Court. The 
words, ‘‘white persons,’”” are words of “common — 
speech and not of scientific origin,’ it held, and are 
to be interpreted as synonymous with ‘‘Caucasian”’ 
only so far as that word is popularly understood. 
Whatever may be the speculation of the ethnologist, 
it does not, the court held, include the body of men 
to which the Hindu belonged. For, in the words of 
the decision: 


“It would be obviously illogical to convert words 
of common speech used in a statute into words of 
scientific terminology when neither the latter nor 
science, for whose purpose they were coined, was 
within the contemplation of the framers of the 
statute. . ... The words of the statute are to be 
interpreted in accordance with the understanding of the com- 
mon man, from whose vocabulary they were taken.” 


The slightest question of racial superiority or inferiority was, 
fn the opinion of the Supreme Court, far from its thought to 
suggest.- It stated that it was merely suggesting a racial 
difference which, in the case of a Hindu, ‘‘is of such a character 


and extent that the great body of our people instinctively recog- 


nize it and reject the thought of assimilation.” Conclusive 
evidence, in the Court’s opinion, of the ‘Congressional attitude 
of opposition to Asiatic immigration generally” was constituted 
by the decision of Congress in the Act of February, 1917, to 
exclude from admission into this country all natives of Asia 
within designated limits of latitude and longitude, including the 
whole of India. This, the Court found, was ‘persuasive of a 
similar attitude toward Asiatic naturalization as well, since it is 
not likely that Congress would be willing to accept, as citizens, 
a class of persons whom it rejects as immigrants.” 

The reason for the wide-spread interest in the Supreme Court 
ruling throughout the State of California is most clearly put in 
a dispateh in the San Francisco Chronicle, which considers the 
decision ‘‘as important as the recent ruling holding Japanese 
ineligible to citizenship”’: 

“While recent figures as to the acreage held by Hindus in 
California have not been. compiled, the Japanese Exclusion 


League announced yesterday that the 1919 figures issued by the 
State Board of Contro! show 2,600 Hindus residing in California 
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at that time, and 2,099 acres of land actually owned by them. 
In addition to that, Hindu farmers were operating under lease- 
holds and contracts upon 86,340 acres of the most fertile land 
in the State. Since 1919 the Hindu population has increased 
amazingly, and their ownership and farming of lands increased 
accordingly, the Exclusion League cited, altho definite statistics 
are lacking.” 


Says an editorial in the Sacramento Bee: 


“The decision of the United States Supreme Court, that 
Hindus are not eligible to American citizenship, is most welcome 
to California. 

‘‘The decree in a test case brings Hindu holders of land 


THE PROBLEM. 


in this State, and likewise all descendants of Hindus, within 
the mandatory provisions of the California anti-alien land 
law- 

‘‘There must be no more leasing or sale of land to such immi- 
grants from India.” 


From the news columns of this paper it appears that steps 
are being taken at once to escheat the recently purchased 
property of Hindus to the State, upon the contention that they 
are holding it unlawfully. Proceedings of this nature, we read, 
are being brought by the district attorneys of Sacramento, 
Sutter, Colusa, and Glenn counties, and possibly several others. 
The decision, they say, will particularly affect Hindus who have 
been leasing rice land in the Sacramento and Imperial Valleys 
for many years. The Attorney-General of California, Mr. U.S. 
Webb, stated in an interview in the San Francisco Chronicle that 
Hindus will be forbidden from farming these lands upon lease- 
holds or contracts. This will affect large tracts of land in the 
interior valleys, “where the menacing spread of Hindus hold- 
ing our lands will cease.”” The San Francisco Chronicle sums up 
one block of sentiment thus: 


‘We have already in this country all the race problems we 
can handle. We want no more and will not have them.... 
We want no immigrants which recognize caste. The low-caste 
Hindus are degraded and the high castes made this country a 
center of agitation for their domestic feuds. In their way they 
are as competent as we, but their ways, their traditions, their 
thought, are not ours.” 
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MR. HARDING’S SHIFTING CABINET 


HE SECOND BREAK in the Harding Cabinet, caused 

by the resignation of Secretary of the Interior Fall, brings 

in its train what the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune calls ‘‘the greatest change since the Harding 
Administration began two years ago.” The new shift which the 
fortune of politics brings about removes Dr.. Hubert Work, 
Postmaster-General, to the place which Mr. Fall leaves vacant, 
and places at the head of the Post-office 
Department former Senator Harry S. New, 
of Indiana. The events which led up to 
the actual changes, however, were not so 
simple as this statement might indicate. 
According to Washington correspondents, 
the resignation of Secretary Fall signalizes 
a complete victory for Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in the fight he has been 
making to retain control of the Forest 
Service in general and the Alaskan forests 
in particular. The New York World 
correspondent at the capital also reminds 
us that there were differences between 
Secretary Fall and other members of the 
Cabinet over our Mexican policy, and criti- 
cism within the Cabinet of Mr. Fall’s lease 
of the Teapot Dome Naval oil reserve. . 

When, therefore, Mr. Fall announced 
early in January that he would resign on 
March 4, President Harding is said to have 
endeavored to make a Cabinet place for his 
old personal and political friend, Senator 
New, by shifting Mr. Hoover from the 
Department of Commerce to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Hoover was a well- 
known mining engineer, said the dis- 
patches; he was a proved executive, and he 
hailed from California. In the opinion of 
dozens of editors, Hoover was the man 
to succeed Fall, particularly as the Repub- 
lican platform called for a Western man. 
But Hoover, we are told, would not con- 
sent to the change, much as he appreciated 
the compliment; his work in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was only half finished. 
So Dr. Work became the next object of the 
“Harding shift” play. Like Hoover, Work 
was fond of his Department, but he finally 
yielded to the President’s wishes. 

The difficulties of Mr. Harding, however, 
were just beginning, it seems. If he ap- 
pointed Senator New, he would antagonize 
the dominant elements in Indiana Repub- 
lican politics; should he fail to nominate the 
Senator for some position in the Cabinet, 
he would by that act cast aside one of his intimate friends. 
Caught between these two fires, writes the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Globe, the President chose to 
stick by his friend, even if trouble were made for him if 
he should choose to run again for the Presidency in 1924. 
To make the President’s position still more difficult, Senator 
Watson of Indiana, another close friend who ealls the Presi- 
dent by his given name, looked upon the appointment of 
Senator New as a political blunder. As we are further informed 
by The Globe’s Washington correspondent: 


President Harding, 


“Beneath the surface. amenities, a bitter feud has existed 
between Watson and New, and between New and Beveridge, for 
several years. Stript to the bone, the Indiana political situa- 
tion shows these three figures—Watson with four years to serve 


NEW CABINET TIMBER. 
Former Senator New, intimate friene of 


Hubert Work as Postmaster-General. 
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in the Senate, New about to leave it as one of the ‘lame ducks’ 
from last year’s elections, and Beveridge a former member and 
lately unsuccessful aspirant for election to succeed New—contend- 
ing for control of the Republican party. Irrespective of publie 
utterances to the contrary, each is out to ‘knife’ the others at 
every turn, and to promote his own interests at their expense.” 


In sizing up the new member of the Cabinet and the member 
who goes to a new post, the newspaper correspondents and 
editors are on the whole friendly. ‘‘Mr. New was the first mem- 
ber of the Senate to declare for Harding, 
and during the primary campaign did all 
for him that he could,” we are told by 
W. W. Jermane, Washington correspon- 
dent, in the Seattle Times. The Ku Klux 
Klan of Indianapolis was opposed to the 
appointment of New, the dispatches say, 
but the Senator merely laughed when in- 
formed they had wired.a protest to the 
President. He had been offered a place in 
the original Harding Cabinet, but had 
declined because he believed he could 
render the Administration a greater service 
by remaining in the Senate. When Will 
Hays retired last year Senator New was 
offered the Postmaster-Generalship, but 
again declined to enter the Cabinet. ‘“‘He 
is both able and popular,” notes the 
Washington Post, ‘“‘and a _ confidential 
adviser to the President on all matters 
affecting the Government.’ ‘He has 
administrative ability,’ we read in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. ‘‘His experi- 
ence in politics goes back for forty years, to 
the days when there was more polities to the 
square inch in Indiana, than in any other 
State,” observes the: New York Tribune, 
while in an Indiana paper, the Indianapolis 
News, we are told that— . 


‘‘Undoubtedly the task of the President 
is to find a fit man for the important place 
of Postmaster-General, a position that 
requires organizing ability, tact, and busi- 
ness acumen. ._Probably no man who 
could be mentioned for the place has these 
qualifications in greater degree than New. 
Even those who oppose him admit that he 
is diligent and efficient. It is notable that 
the opposition was from politicians and on 
political grounds.” 


Dr. Work will find a similar array of 
bouquets on his desk when he starts in to 
“humanize” the Department of the In- 
terior, judging from friendly editorial 
comment. ‘‘He has made a good record in 
his present office,’ notes the New York 
Tribune. ‘‘A resident of Colorado, and a 
man of demonstrated ability in governmental organization, 
Mr. Work is regarded by the President as fulfilling all the 
qualifications a Secretary of the Interior should have,” writes 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
“His ability at organizing and directing the work of the Post- 
office Department was recognized in his promotion when Mr. 
Hays resigned,” says the New York Herald. And, as we read 
in another Tribune article: 


who succeeds Dr, 


““Mr. Work has won many friends and admirers since he sue- 
ceeded Will H. Hays as Postmaster-General. In the general 
view here he has been both efficient and practical. He has grati- 
fied those who demanded political recognition to an amazing 
degree without bringing about any appreciable amount of criti- 
cism even from the most ardent advocates of civil service reform.” 


el 


110,000,000 OF US NOW 


ESPITE THE THREE PER CENT. IMMIGRATION 
LAW it is estimated that the population of the United 
States will increase as much numerically in the present 

decade as ever before. According to figures prepared by Dr. 

Willford I. King, of the National Bureau of Economic Research 

of New York, we are now approximately 110,000,000 people, 

and he believes we will be 120,000,000 by 1930. This growth, 
it is said, will be accounted for partly by net immigration in- 
creases and a decrease in the death-rate. 

On January 1 of this year it was estimated by Dr. King that 
the population of the continental United States was 110,100,000, 
or 4,500,000 more than the official census of 1920. These 
figures indicate that. the rate of increase has been accelerated 
noticeably, until now it approaches that of pre-war years. ‘We 
have gone far from the time when half the country was roadless, 
and we sold land for a few dollars an acre or gave it away,” 
observes the New York Globe, 
and it goes on: 


Increase over 
Preceding Census 
Number 
4,500,000* 
13,738,354 
15,977,691 
13,046,861 
12,791,931 
11,597,412 
7,115,050 
8,251,445 
6,122,423 
4,203,433 
3,227,067. 
2,398,572 
1,931,398 
1,379,269 


“The mounting total calls’ 
attention to the gradually chang- 
ing position of the country 
among the nations of the world 
so far as density of population 
isconcerned. Continental United 
States has been practically of its 
present size since 1851. It then 
had a population of 7.9 per square 
mile. In seventy-two years we 
have multiplied this almost by 
five; if the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is right, we 
now average 36.3 per square 
mile. Thisis not a high figure 
as present density goes in some 
parts of the world. England 
supports 701 persons and Bel- 
gium 670, where we'support 36. 
Freak figures for island municipalities run almost to 20,000. 
Yet 110,000,000 means for us an emergence from the class of ‘new 
lands’ where soil is practically free and the pioneer may sit on 
his land and grow rich on the mere increase of the nation. 

“Other countries, even in temperate climates, are more thinly 
settled now. Australia has but 1.84 persons per square mile. 
Canada has 2.35, Argentina 7.54, Brazil 9.35, Cape Province 
10.02. Even Russia has more room for men, showing but 19.2 
persons where we have almost double the number. Our develop- 
ment has preceded that of all these countries, and our busy fac- 
tories and just-opening irrigated lands offer opportunities that 
many immigrants still would be glad to take in preference to the 
hazards of wilderness or government elsewhere.”’ 


Year 
1923 
1920 
1910 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1840 
1830 
1820 
1810 


Population 
110,100,000* 
105,710,620 
91,972,266 
75,994,575 
62,947,714 
50,155,783 
38,558,371 
31,443,321 
23,191,876 
17,069,453 
12,866,020 
9,638,453 
7,239,881 
1800 5,308,483 
1790 3,929,214 
*Estimated 


“The steady and substantial growth of the United States is 
a matter of pride and satisfaction to every thoughtful American 
citizen,’ notes the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern. Moreover— 


“Tt is a gratifying indication of progress, along a line of ma- 
terial advantage to each individual citizen and to the nation as a 
whole. A decreasing population would be cause for pessimism, 
if not alarm, and even to stand still in this respect would be 
taken as an indication of something radically wrong. Tortu- 
nately, this nation has not reached the point where there is 
anything resembling an over-crowded condition, and such a con- 
dition will not be met for many years to come. 

“There is room and opportunity, in fact, for several times the 
present population of this country. It only was a few years 
back that national pride greatly was stimulated by the announce- 
ment that the hundred-million population mark had been 
reached. And many now living probably will see the day when 
the count will pass the two hundred million mark.” 


The method by which the national Bureau of Economic 
Research arrived at their estimate is disclosed in a statement: 


“The number of births and deaths have been estimated for 
each half year and the increase of population due to excess of 
births over deaths has been calculated. This amount has been 
corrected by adding the excess of immigration over emigration 
for each half year.” 
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GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES IN 133 YEARS. 


15. 
WAR-WASTE OR WAR-SPEED? 


AS THE WASTE OF MONEY in war construction 
. \ \ ; avoidable, or was it the inevitable result of a necessary 

effort to make all possible speed without regard to the 
consequences? An editorial writer in The Engineering News- 
Record (New York) takes the latter view, and asserts that, in 
suing four of the cantonment contractors to recover several 
millions, the Government is ‘‘conducting an unfair campaign.” 
This is a “long-heralded attack,” we are told; and there are 
“vague hints” that this is only the beginning of an effort to 
recover other millions, and possibly to prosecute criminally the 
responsible persons. While not denying the great waste and 
extravagancte.of our war-preparation in the summer of 1917, this 
editor believes that it was not necessarily criminal. He writes: 


‘‘We were but newly entered upon a war for which only the 
slightest preparation had been made. Shelter and equipment 
had to be supplied for millions of men, supplied in the greatest 
of haste and in quantities beyond 
any scale then known or even 
comprehended. There was no 
time for the orderly develop- 
ment of production, the step by 
step forward which guarantees 
excellence and economy in normal 
business. Production, quantity 
production, immediate produc- 
tion, was the need and every- 
thing else went by the board to 
get it. 3 

‘“‘Cantonment construction was 
no exception. In fact, coming 
almost the first of the war ex- 
penditures, it was probably the 
best example of feverish haste 
without regard to considerations 
of cost. Possibly in this haste 
more money was wasted than 
even the imperative demands of 
war warranted; possibly some 
individuals profited overmuch. If they did they should be 
punished, but the prosecutor who tries them and the judge or 
jury who judges them must be careful to reconstruct the scene. 
It is not fair to apply the calm standards of peace to the rush and 
hysteria of a beginning war. Wilful diversion of funds or inten- 
tional extravagance will be mighty hard to distinguish through 
the haze of five years from the honest drive for faster and faster 
construction regardless of what such speed would cost.” 


Per cent. of increase 
with correction for 
1870 and 1880 


14.9* 
14.9 
21.0 
20.7 
25.5 
26.0 
26.6 
35.6 
35.9 
32.7 
33.5 
33.1 
36.4 
35.1 


Per cent. 
14.9* 
14.9 
21.0 
20:7 
25:5. 
30.1 
22.6 
35.6 
35.9 
32.7 
33.5 
33.1 
36.4 
35.1 


And then, too, asks the writer, a little slyly, will the Govern- 
ment attempt to particularize in its search for profiteering? Will 
it look into the political machinations in June of 1917, when 
Senators and Governors pulled unseen wires leading to the selec- 
tion of cantonment towns? Willit search out the petty extrava- 
gances of army officers who called up New Orleans and Pensacola 
as tho they were on inside phones? Will they denounce that 
vast body of floating labor which wandered from job to job 
seeking still higher wages and less work and which cost the people 
of this country many millions more than could possibly have been 
stolen by unscrupulous contractors? These are all part of the 
high cost of war and an equal part with waste and extravagance 
in construction work. He goes on: 


“After all, it will be a good thing to get one of these suits 
brought to court. There have been enough ugly rumors since 
the war about contractor profiteering to make it desirable to 
have the matter settled once for all, to have brought before the 
cold impartiality of.a court the facts surrounding one of the biz 
war construction jobs, to have balanced against the wastes, big 
and little, the magnitude of the impossible things accomplished, 
to restore if possible the atmosphere of a cantonment under way, 
with its successes set against its failures. If after such a calm 
and balanced statement of conditions and facts the evidence is 
against the contractors and they are made to return the huge 
sums demanded, we will accept the Government’s contention of 
fraud and deception. 

“From the facts as we know them, however, we believe the 
Department of Justice is conducting an unfair campaign.” 
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COAL GOUGING CHARGED BY THE MINERS 


RACTICALLY ALL THE INFORMATION available 
Proreenin anthracite profits and wages these days, notes 

the New York World, ‘‘seems to come from the United 
Mine Workers.” The latest statement from the union officials, 
containing a specifie charge of profiteering in hard coal and given 
to the press on February 20, deserves, according to every news- 
paper editorial we have examined, ‘“‘the immediate attention of 
the President’s Coal Commission.’’ Of course, adds The World, 
“since the United Mine Workers are a party to the argument, 
it is impossible to accept their figures as final, yet the failure of 
the operators to show reliable figures as to profits, lends credence 
to these union claims. The profits in hard coal have been delib- 
erately concealed by those who 
take them.” 

Overcharging occurs in. three 
separate divisions, we are told 
in a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Times, “‘about $1.26 
a ton being unnecessarily added 
as mining cost, $1.00 in transpor- 
tation, and $1.35 in distribution.” 
As summarized by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, the charges 
of the mine workers’ officials are: 


“First. .That:the present mo- 
nopolistic organization of the 
anthracite industry adds $3.61 
a ton in over-charges to each ton 
of coal to the consumer. 

“Second. That this over- 
charge amounts to $252,700,000 
on an annual production of 70,- 
000,000 tons. [ 

“Third. That twenty-eight 
eents a ton will give 6 per cent. 
return on actual investment in 
the industry. 

“Fourth. That if the figures 
made public by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Tron Company, the Delaware and Hudson Company and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Company 
hold good for the entire industry, the net profits have in- 
creased from $13,300,000 in 1912 to $51,000,000 in 1920 and 
the total surplus from $24,100,000 in 1912 to $192,400,000 
in 1920. 

“Pifth. That double charges are the result of the railroad 
control, these roads in turn being controlled by financial interests 
in Philadelphia and New York.”’ 


In many instances, charge the United Mine Workers, the 
anthracite is owned, mined, transported and distributed by 
a single interest, which takes its profit at each turn. In the 
majority of instances, however, the Socialist New York Call, 
which advocates government ownership of the mines, thus 
visualizes the situation: 


Want coal? 
Railroad owners appear on 


““At the source of production stand the owners. 
Pay us, and pay us handsomely. 


the scene and pocket big sums for transport of the coal. At . 


the end of the route the wholesalers appear. They add another 
heavy money toll. The coal is passed on to retailers who jack 
up prices again. In some cases they pass the coal on to still 
smaller dealers who sell coal in small quantities. The coal 
finally reaches those who need it, who in turn pay all the extor- 


tions levied by each group of profiteers.”’ 


The charges of the miners’ officials are of a specific nattre, 
remarks the Baltimore Sun, and as such are capable of proof or 
disproof. Certainly, thinks this paper, “‘they have a deep sig- 
nificance, and will arouse a controversy from which the unques- 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


tioned truth may be expected to evolve slowly.” 


As the Phila- 
delphia. Public Ledger observes editorially: 

“The one thing the public is certain about is that coal cost is 
too great. Just where the excess charges are loaded on coal has 
not been determined by a public and responsible agency. The 
operators insist they are due to excessive wage demands and high 
material and tax costs. The workers counter-attack with 
a charge of cold-blooded profiteering. 

“Before the Coal Commission can round out its work if must 
get deeply into these matters of costs.and profits. The facts 
that are visible on the surface will not serve, for we must get in 
behind and under such figures and appearances. There is too 
much difference between the $5.41 that the controller of the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre company says is the cost of the actual 
mining and the taxes and overhead and the $8.25 minimum 

- charge per ton at the mine mouth. 
There is too much difference be- 
tween that $8.25 and the $15 
to $16 charged to get coal into 
the cellar.” 


The coal operators, on the 
other hand, according to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion of Philadelphia, declare that 
the miners’ charges are a “‘smoke 
sereen’’ to divert public atten- 
tion ‘‘from the real cause of the 
present coal shortage, which is 
strikes within the industry.” Fur- 
thermore, say these spokesmen 
for the anthracite operators: 


“The statement that the an- 
thracite producers are overcharg- 
ing the public $3.61 a ton must, 
as the miners admit, be based on 
‘very limited information.’ It 
shows a reckless disregard of the 
facts for the, miners’ organiza- 
tion, with little or no information 
in its possession, to pretend to 
fix such a figure. . 

“The United States Coal Com- 
mission is making an elaborate investigation of the cost of pro- 
duction, transportation, and distribution of anthracite, and the 
coal operators are cooperating with it in furnishing the necessary 
informationas to costsand profits. Until thisinformation has been 
compiled and the Commission has made its findings, it is absurd 
for any of the parties at interest to attempt to prejudge the case 
and mislead the public by any such statements as have been made. 

“Statistics compiled for the Wage Committee last year showed 
that the total cost of anthracite at the mine was $5.74 per ton, 
of which $4.11 was for the item of labor, $1.05 for supplies, and 
$0.58 for overhead and general expenses. The average realiza- 
tion on all sizes was $6.28 per ton. Total margin, from which 
Federal taxes and trade discounts must be deducted, $0.54 per gross 
ton; net return, estimated, $0.35 to $0.40. The anthracite opera- 
tors have no control over transportation or local distribution.” 


“Accurate information on the subject would not cure profiteer- 
ing or automatically adjust wages,” we are told in another New 
York World editorial, ‘‘but until the information is obtained 
nothing can be done either about profits or wages.’”? Whether 
anything will be done by the Coal Commission or any other body 


is frankly doubted by the Providence News. Says this paper: 


‘““Less than two years ago a special committee of the United 
States Senate reported on the extraordinary profits in the soft 
and hard coal fields. Then there was the usual talk of reform 
and threats of government ownership. 

‘Another burst of public indignation five months ago brought 
about the United States Coal Commission for the purpose of 
finding the facts. These gentlemen might as well be buried in 
the rocky tomb of King Tut-ankh-Amen for all the good they 
will do the American people. 

‘There can be no relief in coal costs either for the home or for 
business until the Government takes over the fuel fields and 
operates them as a public necessity. Fuel then could be pro- 
duced at cost for the public.” 


TO SHEAR SUPREME COURT POWERS 


S “A PERSISTENT EFFORT” being made ‘to undermine 
the authority” of the United States Supreme Court? The 
Columbus Ohio State Journal thinks so, as it recalls Senator 

La Follette’s bill to deny the Court the function of interpreting 
the Constitution, and the more recent proposals of Senator 
Borah and Representative Frear. The Idaho Senator’s bill, if 
enacted into law, would require the concurrence of seven of the 
nine members of the Supreme Court before an act of Congress 
could be declared unconstitutional, while the Frear measure 
provides for a constitutional amendment which would give 
Congress power to determine how many Justices in the Court 
should join in decisions declaring laws unconstitutional. Under 
this plan a two-thirds vote of Congress could overrule a Supreme 
Court decision. In the opinion of the Boston Transcript, ‘this 
two-headed proposition is of worse than doubtful wisdom.” 

As originally organized, notes the Springfield Republican, the 
Supreme Court had six Justices, including the Chief Justice, 
so that decisions required a majority of at least 4 to 2. 
Moreover, we are reminded, the Constitution: does not pre- 
seribe the number of Justices, nor does it indicate what the 
majority shall be in deciding any question. As we read in the 
Boston Globe: 


““Nowhere else in all the world is there a tribunal with such 
authority. We Americans go through all the forms of deciding 
for ourselves what laws we want. We elect a Congress. There is 
the business of drafting bills and debating them at Washington. 
Roll-ealls follow, and the bill is passed and taken to the White 
House. The President signs. Is it to be a law or not? That 
depends upon the nine jurists on the Supreme Bench. If as many 
as five of them say ‘No,’ nothing short of a constitutional amend- 
ment or a civil war can override their veto.” 


In a New York Times article Senator Borah defends his plan, 
which he hopes will provoke discussion. He says: 


“During the last thirty years there have been some forty-odd 
exceedingly important eases determined in the Supreme Court 
by decisions of five to four. Not all of them, of course, were 
cases involving constitutional questions, but some of the most 
important turned upon the constitutionality of either State or 
national statutes. 

““These 5-to-4 decisions have given rise to more criticism of the 
Court than any other one thing which I am able to recall. When 
a measure has passed the Congress and received the approval 
of the President, it seems unreasonable that such a measure 
should be rejected by a decision in which no more than five out 
of nine Judges concur in its unconstitutionality. In the last an- 
alysis it comes down to the proposition where one Justice has 
the power to uphold or defeat the law—and in a celebrated case 
a change of view upon the part of the one Judge resulted in 
holding the law constitutional upon one occasion and unconsti- 
tutional uponanother. Itgivestothe whole proceeding an element 
of chance. Nothing outside of actual misconduct would be more 
caleulated, in my opinion, to detract from the dignity and pres- 
tige of the Court or more likely to undermine it in the opinion 
of the American people. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States is the most exalted 
judicial tribunal in the world—not a Court beyond the possibility 
of error, not a Court whose opinions are deemed above the reach 
of fair and honest criticism, but a Court which, whether viewed 
as to the reach and scope and power of its jurisdiction or as to its 
influence and standing, its ability and learning, its dedication and 
consecration to the service of mankind, is the greatest tribunal for 
order and justice yet created among men. If, therefore, the 
machinery to the Court can be geared to a higher plane and 
greater accuracy, thereby insuring its judgments niet support 
and approval, that should be our willing task. 

' “This, of course, is not a new proposition. It is a subject 
“which has had consideration from almost the beginning of our 
Government and at the hands of some of our most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen. In 1823 a resolution was introduced in 
Congress proposing to require the concurrence of seven Judges 
in any opinion concerning the validity of State or Federal 
legislation, In 1824 theré were several similar proposals. A 
bill was reported by Martin Van Buren requiring the coneur- 
rence of seven Judges out of ten and requiring each Judge to 
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record a separate opinion. In 1824 a member from Kentucky 
introduced a resolution requiring that a certain number should 
coneur before the Court should hold’‘a State statute unconstitu- 
tional. In January, 1868, a bill was reported to the House 
of Representatives and’ passed requiring two-thirds of the Su- 
preme Court to invalidate a statute.” - 


The proposal to have seven of the nine Supreme Court Justices 
agree before a law can be declared unconstitutional ‘“‘is reason- 
able,’ in the opinion of the Providence News, while the New 
York Evening Mail agrees that ‘‘there have been too many 
5-to-4 decisions affecting matters of vital public importance.” 
The New Haven Journal-Courier also thinks “‘close decisions are 
deplorable,’ and The Wall Street: Journal feels that ‘“‘Senator 
Borah is taking a reasonable position and a rational view of the 
intention of the founders of our country.” Finally, maintains 
the New York World: 


‘“‘™he veto power in the Senate is exercised on treaty questions 
by thirty-three Senators. The veto power of the President is 
exercised when he is supported by thirty-three Senators and 146 
Representatives. Why should not the veto power of the Supreme 
eourt require seven votes instead of five?” 


Yar the other hand, such widely read newspapers as the New 
York Evening. Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Indianapolis 
News, Newark Evening News, Peoria Transcript and Syracuse 
Herald line up with the Boston Transcript’s opinion that the two- 
headed Borah-Frear proposition ‘“‘is of worse than doubtful 
wisdom.” ‘‘Hither the Supreme Court has the power to veto — 
or it has not,” declares The Evening Post; “‘if it has, then it should 
be allowed to exercise that power by a majority vote, no matter 
how narrow.” ‘It would be much wiser and safer to leave things 
as they are,’’ thinks the Indianapolis paper, for, points out the 
Newark News: 


‘“Hiven if the Borah bill could stand the test of constitution- 
ality, there would be dangerous possibilities in requiring as 
many as seven votes against the constitutionality of alaw. The 
membership of the Court is but nine, all told. Because of illness, 
vacancies, incumbencies in the Congresses that passed the acts, 
or previous employment as counsel at committee hearings, or in 
the lower courts in advocacy or opposition to the measures, a. situ- 
ation might easily enough arise where there would not be seven 
men in the Supreme Court both physically able and ethically 
competent to pass judgment. In such instances laws could be- 
come ‘constitutional’ by sheer default.” 


‘“Why not six Justices, a two-thirds majority of the Court?” 
asks the Syracuse Herald, which likens this division to a two- 
thirds vote of Congress, such as is required to override a Presi- 
dential veto, and a two-thirds vote of the Senate, which is 
essential for the ratification of a treaty. 

But none of these suggestions meets with the Appuorall of 
the Socialist Milwaukee Leader. Likening the Supreme Court 
to a monster whose power is usurped, The Leader says: 


“Borah would tickle the monster’s ear with a feather; Frear 
would pull a hair out of its tail. 

““The power of the Supreme Court to pass upon the cotistiae 
tionality of acts of Congress is wholly usurped. It should be 
abolished completely. Political democracy will not exist so long 
as five, seven or nine men can defeat the will of the people. To 
be sure, Congress is often as despotic as the Court. But this is to 
be cured partly by providing for the initiative and referendum—so 
that the people will have a check on Congress—and partly ‘by 
increasing intelligence, so that the people will know what, they 
want before they elect, men or women to Congress. 

“Wither the Borah or the Frear measure would sanctify the 
usurpation, by making it legal. This would estop Congress from 
asserting the illegality of it later. 

‘“‘What would we have them do? Just this: introduce a bill 
or resolution, whichever the legislative machinery calls for, 
requiring the courts to cease exercising the usurped power to 
pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress, and directing 
the Executive to enforce all acts of Congress regardless of-any 
so-called decisions of the courts purporting to nullify suech’acts. 

“This is all that is required to kill the monster.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


odes 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue way for Hurope to make headway is not the red way.— 
Washington Post. 


Ir you want to be satisfied with your lot in life, build a house 
on it.—Asheville Times. 


‘Tere’s a difference hetween realism and reelism in litera- 
ture.—Omaha World-Herald. — 


Wuar is needed most now is a painless extraction of the income 
tax.—New York American. 


Money isn’t everything. jermany and Russia have got 
plenty of it—New York Tribune. 


Tup trouble with sinking funds is that they are usually sunk 
without a trace.—Asheville Times. 


Tue members of the smart set never get that way by listening 
to one another.—New York American. 


AnoTHER European Premier says he will publish his memoirs. 
Might makes write—Washington Post. 


ArcHEoLoay is the science that proves that you can’t keep 
‘a good man down.—New York Tribune. 


“Tue reckless driver must go!’ proclaims Mark Sullivan. 
But why must he go so fast?—Weston Leader. 


THE Japanese, says a U. S. engineer, are the coming people. 
This will be bad news for California.— Detroit News. 


Wak was always Germany’s favorite game, but she doesn’t 
like to play on the home grounds.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man, 


You can get a sensible government bulletin on almost any 
subject except the business of curbing government extravagance. 
—KErie Times. 


Man is an able creature, but he has made 32,647,389 laws and 
hasn’t yet improved on the Ten Commandments.—Richmond 
News-Leader. 


Ir the French scheme for getting coal out of the Ruhr proves 
successful, perhaps it can be tried in Pennsylvania some time.— 
New York Tribune. 


‘“Mancuuria wants America’s worn-out street-cars.” We 
trust that this does not mean that we are to lose all of our local 
street-cars.—A sheville Times. 


TurRKEY does not recognize the European form of worship. 
The European form of warship, however, arouses her profound 
respect.—New York Tribune. 


Wor tp to be flooded with ancient Egyptian styles resulting 
from discovery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb. From now on, in 
order to be up-to-date, you'll have to look as if you were dead 
3,000 years. — Waterloo : 

Courier. 


HARDWARE store in 
Brooklyn advertises: 
“Cast Iron Sinks.’”’ We 
have always suspected 
as much.—New York 


American. : 


TutT-ANKH-AMEN, in 
being disturbed, has one 
consolation: Not a speck 
of the dust of his dis- 
turbers will be discover- 
able 3,100 years from 
now.—Boston Transcript. 


PatTRioTIsM may be 
fine for the maintenance 
of an American mer- 
chant marine, but, as 
has been well said, it is 
a@ poor substitute for 
freight.—Cincinnatit En- 
quirer. 


THE HOLE IN THE GRINDSTONE. 


Tur most satisfactory substitute for coal is spring.—Asso- 
ciated Editors (Chicago). 


Ir the great rail-splitter were alive to-day, he’d he a bloe 
splitter.—Washington Post. 


Tue evil that men do lives after them. The saxophone was 


made in 1846.—Asheville Times. 
Mr. ARBUCKLE is now really uplifting the screen. He is re- 
maining off of it.—New York Tribune. 


Tue only place where the black hood stands for progress is 
on an automobile.—Washington Post. 


QuANTITY production tends to cheapen almost everything, 
including laws.—Waco News-Tribune. 


Every now and then they postpone war a few days by holding 
a peace conference.—New York American. 


At least one explanation of this European mess will be that 
default lies with Germany.—Manila Bulletin. a 


Tuat blank look which you observe in people’s faces is put 
there by the income-tax blank.—A sheville Times. 


Tue United States went to war for a principle and now she 
can’t even get the interest—New York American. - 


At twenty he thinks he can save the world; at thirty he begins 
to wish he could save part of his salary.—Oil City Derrick. 


ANOTHER excellent sanity test is the offer of stock in something 
that promises dividends of 40 per cent.—Port Arthur News. 


Tue funny part of it is that after world problems adjust them- 
selves, some statesman will get credit for it— Baltimore Sun. 


Ismet PasHa says justice is not being meted out to Turkey. 
That’s one thing that Turkey may be thankful for—Tacoma 
Ledger. 


King Tut-ankn-AMEN at least can not complain that his 
coming-out party was neglected by the papers—New 1 ork 
Tribune. 


Wirnovr Utah’s tight anti-cigaret law many a poor Mormon 
would probably be smoked out of his own house.—N. orfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


THERE is a town in Wyoming so far out of fashion that women 
don’t begin wearing spring hats till the middle of J. anuary.— 
New York Tribune. 


Economic laws are funny. When more eggs are laid, eggs are 
cheaper; but when more bricks are laid, bricks are higher.— 
Denton Record-Chronicle. 


AN ardent progressive is a man who has grown weary of 
watching somebody else 
hold the reins — Van- 
couver Sun. 


THERE seems to be no 
use for new parties. The 
American people aren’t 
sure of just what the 
two they have are really 
for.—Tacoma Ledger. 


THosE Egyptian per- 
fumes that lasted 3,000 
years must be a better 
brand than the modern 
kind that carry 3,000 
yards.— Washington Post. 


Now a new Nicaragua 
canal is suggested. Since 
the nations have ac- 
quired the trench habit, 
this is a good form for 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. it to take.—Tacoma 
Ledger. 


FOREIGN - 


COMMENT 


HOW GERMANY IS STANDING THE RUHR ORDEAL 


RANCE’S ABILITY TO LAST in the Ruhr is not the 

only test imposed by her occupation of that region, for 

it also subjects the Cuno Government to supreme trial 
and, as some editors note, reveals the inner relations of the 
various political parties in the 
workings of the German Re- 
public. ‘Thus it appears from 
the Communist and Socialist 
newspapers that there is a 
rapidly growing conviction i \\ i} 
among these elements of the Intl 
voters that all classes of Ger- 
mans should be obliged to 
help bear the burden of repara- 
tions and that it should not be 
left as the responsibility solely 
of the workers. In a manifesto 
of the Communist Congress 
which is reprinted by the 
Berlin Rothe Fahne, the fol- 
lowing significant passage 
appears: 


“From the present struggle, 
which the workers are waging 
for their class, there will 
eventuate a Workers’ Govern- 
ment. What will be the policy 
of this Workers’ Government 
toward France? It will pro- 
pose to France to enter upon 
negotiations and it will say 
openly and honestly what the 
German people can pay. It 
will offer as security for such 
payment the possessions of 
the capitalist class, and it will 
see to it that all classes and 
not only the working-class 
contribute to the cost of repar- 
ations and reconstruction.” 


Editorially this Communist 
daily mentions that various rumors are rife which indicate that 
Chancellor Cuno is trying to bring about mediation of such a 
sort as would save Germany’s tee. Its belief is, however, that 
there can be no relief frogg the ‘‘mad policy ”’ of the Cuno Cabinet, 
and it continues: an ? 


“Tn point of fact there is a series of indications that the 
Cuno Government is dying. It controls nothing. There is no 
parliamentary majority back of it in the Reichstag. The Opposi- 
tion does not yet dare openly to ask that Germany enter upon 
negotiations with France. But the failure of passive resistance, 
which weighs down the economie situation of the country, and 
the incapacity of the Government to cope with the enormous 
tasks that face it, combine to encourage the Opposition. The 
servile press is beginning to show restiveness and the Boersen 
Zeitung, which accurately reflects the opinion of financial and 
capitalist circles, is making barefaced propaganda in favor of 
parleys with Mr. Poincaré. But who is there to negotiate for 
Germany? The Cuno Government can not act, because the 
Cuno Government is a catastrophe. A government of the 
Wirth order would be no more capable, for it also would finally 
fail after having loaded the enormous costs of a new treaty on 
the backs of the workers.” 


Communist newspapers ‘‘denounce the Hugo Stinnes dicta- 


EXCHANGING ONE KAISER FOR THREE. 
—London Opinion (London). 


torship over Chancellor Cuno,” writes the Berlin correspondent 
of the Paris Temps, and say that the People’s party, which is 
dominated by Stinnes, is ‘‘imposing conditions” on the Cuno 
Government, and this informant proceeds: 


“Tt is reported also that 
Stinnes is assured of the co- 
operation of many Socialists 
and of their organizations, 
just as he has secured control 
of many newspapers in divers 
parts of Germany. The office- 
holders are devoted to Stinnes 
because he gave them pro- 
tection against the attempts of 
the previous Ministry to weed 
them out of their jobs. More- 
over, Stinnes has always had 
the assistance of non-parlia- 
mentary organizers in Munich, 
Koenigsberg and Berlin for 
the purpose of producing anti- 


French demonstrations. To- 
day there is an_ official 
Germany, the fagade Ger- 


many, which is represented 
by the Reichstag, in which 
the Socialists are dominant; 
and there is a Germany that 
rules in fact, and this Germany 
is incarnated in Mr. Stinnes 
and a dozen industrialists, who 
love him not, but fear him 
and obey him blindly.” 


The Temps Berlin  cor- 
respondent goes on to quote a 
great German industrialist of 
the group opposed to Stinnes 
as saying that Stinnes is the 


and that without Stinnes and 
the terrorism he exerts over 
the industrialists of the Ruhr, 
who are not engaged in polities 
but in business, they would have come to an understanding 
with the Allied engineers. This correspondent reminded his 
German interlocutor that after Stinnes had started anti-French 
resistance in the Ruhr, he swiftly fled from that region, and to 
this the answer was: 


“Tt is not that Stinnes is a coward, but he was afraid of being 
locked up and his arrest would have disorganized German re- 
sistance, upset the arrangements for getting coal from England, 
and also would have cost Stinnes much in the matter of his 
speculations. What Stinnes loses in the Ruhr by the slackening: 
of coal production, he makes up a hundredfold by the fall of 
the mark and by the selling of coal'to Germany at a high price. 
After the war Stinnes got rich by cheapening the mark. He 
speculated without secruple on the financial ruin of his own coun- 
try, and he is still doing it. Stinnes is to blame for the fact that 
all attempted agreements between German-and French indus- 
trialists have been wrecked. He wants such an arrangement as 
will leave him absolute master. He plays the leading réle in 
the resistance to the Ruhr occupation because he is persuaded 
that he will win, and in this unbelievable enterprise of Stinnes 
and his satellites aimed at the well-being of their country, the 
most revolting feature is their brutality of method and their 
daily bullying, which would fall heaviest on Chancellor Cuno 
and his colleagues, if they dared to follow the counsels of 


soul of Germany’s resistance: 


i 
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moderation and conciliation 
which have been growing apace 
in the newspapers that are not 
under the control of Stinnes.” 


Two hundred newspapers 
are under the Stinnes yoke, 
according to this Temps cor- 
respondent, and they preach 
immovable resistance by the 
Government as long as the 
French and the Belgians re- 
main in the Ruhr, but ‘“‘there 
are both newspapers and Ger- 
mans who believe that it 
would be the wiser plan to 
seize the opportunity for ne- 
gotiations.” The gospel of 
resistance as preached by the 
Vossische Zeitung reads like 
this: 


“The occupation of the 
Ruhr is a fact that must be 
borne with because unhappily 
we can not remove it with the 
proper means. It must be 
admitted that the French are 
‘using consideration toward 
the people in order that they 
may not feel too heavily the 
burden of occupation. They 
have abandoned requisitions 
and have reduced the billeting 
of soldiers among the citizens. 
They wish to have the people 
become used to their presence. Those who believe that we can 
give up an active policy because the big furnaces of Lorraine 
are without coke and because the frane has fallen, and who think 
that these happenings will deliver us from occupation within a 
few weeks, forget that in the Ruhr France is fighting for her prin- 
cipal war objective, for political and economic supremacy and 
for the dissolution of the German realm.” 


But in the Zeitung Um Acht Uhr Abends we read the following: 


‘No one can tell how the fight will end; but it is certain that 
will be a long, hard fight for Germany. We must look at the 
situation coolly and not let ourselves be influenced by the ranting 
of the Nationalists, who deceived the people during the war. 
Poincaré has risked the prestige of France in the Ruhr, Certain 
French politicians are sore at him for doing so, but in the accom- 
plished fact of occupation he has the support of all France.” 


In an address to the Congress of the Majority Socialists of 
Central Silesia at Breslau, President Loebe of the Reichstag is 
reported as having said that: 


“We must abandon all hope of active intervention by En- 
gland and by the United States. And what have we to expect 
from Russia? To make appeal to Russia would be equivalent 
to war without any chance of success. The neutrals are so in- 
timidated by France’s policy that there is not one among them 
who would dare approach France.” 


Mr. Loebe went on to consider the question of a Socialist 
Cabinet, which it appears is much discust by political leaders. 
In his opinion if the Socialists were to take the reins of govern- 
ment in hand it would not change the present policy, and he 
thinks that the Cuno Cabinet, which gave the order for resistance 
and non-execution of the Versailles Treaty, will be the one that 
conducts the final negotiations, for he argued: 


“Nothing indicates to us that a Socialist Government could 
sooner come to an understanding with France than a govern- 
ment by other parties. It is even probable that because the 
French plan of reparations contemplates the transformation of 
state monopolies into private exploitation that it has not the 
slightest element of Socialist influence.”’ 


GERMANY’S HAMBURG-AMERICAN PILOT. 


Cuno’s Ruhr voyage is the supreme test of his seamanship. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


One of the Socialist leaders 
in the’ Reichstag, Mr. Breit- 
scheid, at the same Congress of 
Majority Socialists in Breslau, 
made the statement that the 


ce 


occupation of the Ruhr is “a 
most unfortunate event for 
the German Socialist party, 
which had been led to protest 
with energy against the 
Franco-Belgian military ad- 
vance, and in consequence 
had been subjected to serious 
misunderstanding in other 
countries.’’ He added: 


“The Socialist party in 
Germany had to second the 
bourgeois government now in 
power and so the Socialists. 
seem to be sunporting the 
industrial magnates. The Ger- 
man Socialist democracy has 
always been well disposed 
toward France and toward 
the French democracy. There- 
fore the German Socialists can 
only regret the act of Mr. 
Poinearé and wish that an- 
other mode of regulation had 
been found. 

“The Republie seems to be 
definitively assured in Ger- 
many, andit is one of the best 
guaranties for the peace of the 
world, and above all for peace 
between Germany and France. But the action of France ecer- 
tainly does not help to consolidate Republican institutions in 
Germany, nay, rather risks their destruction. Unquestionably 
it is this attitude of France that has caused the recrudescence of 
Nationalism, which had been a banned subject since the assassi- 
nation of Walther Rathenau. 2 

‘Tt is hinted in France and other countries that the Socialists 
purpose to overthrow the Cuno Government. This’ is a false 
rumor. The Socialists in no way aspire to bring about a change 
of government. The present cireumstances forbid us from 
starting a governmental crisis. Nevertheless we believe in the 
necessity for negotiations between the Entente Powers and Ger- 
many. If these negotiations can not be fostered directly, they 
may be furthered by mediatory action, and that should be with- 
out delay. But we are of the belief that such negotiations should 
be considered apart from the question of evacuating the terri- 
tory now occupied, and we shall do all in our power to persuade 
the Government to see this matter as we see it.” 


To the Munich correspondent of the Berlingske Tidende, 
General Ludendorff is quoted as saying that the resistance of 
the Ruhr inhabitants can last for a considerable time. Mean- 
while, in his judgment, the European situation is very grave 
and would be intensified if Germany were to yield to France, 
“for in that ease all the European states would become vassal 
states of France,” and he added: 


“France has elaborated a vast plan. England discovered 
this plan, but as England has no Army, she is reduced to silence, 
for there is only one power and that is militarism—the sword. ” 


As to the durability of German resistance Paris dispatches 
relate that Chancellor Cuno said to a German banker: ‘‘We 
can resist until July. We hope that between now and then 
France will have capitulated, or, under pressure of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers, she will have accepted mediation which will 
work out favorably for us.’’ These dispatches inform us further 
that the French note the German hope for intervention by the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers and are therefore firmly set against inter- 
vention and determined. to keep the Ruhr bottled up for four 
more months if necessary, and they can do this, it is declared. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S RELIANCE ON ISLAM 


USSIA’S SUPPORT OF TURKEY is believed by some to 
have been one reason for Turkey’s stubborn attitude at 
the Lausanne Conference. They point to what they call 

Europe’s fear of Russia’s Red Army and her propaganda of 
world revolution among the workers of all European countries. 
On the other hand there are those who feel that Turkey has been 
slyly drawing off from close connection with Soviet Russia ever 
since the Turks drove the Greeks out of Asia Minor. The new 
frame of mind of the Turks, such observers argue, is due to the fact 
that Turkey’s Nationalist state needs money to keep itself a 
going concern, and the money needed is to be got only from the 
Western Huropean Powers. At the same time a writer in the 
Rome Politica informs us that Russian expectation and Russian 
activities are exercised more than ever in the Islamic world, and 
he proceeds: 


“The entire hope of Soviet Russia seems at present to be con- 
centrated on the Mussulman world. Soviet Russia feels in its 
struggle for mere existence that it has been held in restraint by 
European capitalism. Its dream of awakening the proletariat of 
all Europe to belief in a new social idea, of which Soviet Russia 
holds the key, has vanished like a bubble before the cold air of 
the realities. The peoples of the civilized world are very loath 
to sink into the condition to which the Soviet Government has 
brought the Russian people and are unwilling to risk experiments 
similar to the tragic undertakings of the Bolshevik régime. So it 
follows that Soviet Russia feels salvation can come to it only from 
Asia. As one of its writers says: ‘Our revolution can triumph 
only on the day when we unite with the 800,000,000 Asiaties and 
when the African Continent also is united to us.’” 


According to certain other prophets of Bolshevism, the con- 
tributor to the Rome Politica goes on to say, the real citadel of the 
Oriental revolution will be India, but the way to India, they hold, 
must be paved by the Mussul- 
man peoples of Southeast 
Russia, of Persia and of Egypt, 
and he adds: 


“The 62,000,000 Mussul- 
mans in India, except eight or 
nine millions, are concentrated 
in one region which may be con- 
sidered as the home of the Pan- 
Islamic force and resistance. 
For despite the superficial dis- 
tinetions and differences among 
these millions, the bond of a 
common faith unites the Mus- 
sulman populations, and ani- 
mates them with the same 
ideal. 

“As far as Persia is con- 
cerned, the Persian Socialists 
are in full sympathy with the 
views and aspirations of Soviet 
Russia. The Persianscomplain 
that the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention of 1917, with its 
delimitation of the zones of 
interests of these two nations 
in Persia, has reduced Persia 
to the condition of a vassal 
state. The heavier yoke was 
laid upon Persia in 1916, they 
say, when Russia and England 
established control. of. the 
finances of Persia and _ sent 
troops of occupation to that 
country. At present the Per- 
sian Socialists demand the 
annulment of the conventions 
between Czarist- Russia and 
England, as woll as the abroga- 
tion of all concessions “and 
privileges between Russia and 
Persia, which do not rest upon 


greedy eyes. 
be caught in her paws.” 


A BOLD GERMAN PREDICTION. 


“Mustapha Kemal’s Angora cat prowls behind the Himalayas with 


One more spring and the British Empire in India will 


@1 


the mere wish for cordial relations between the two countries, 


both of which are inspired with the same spirit of liberty. 

“At the same time it must be pointed out that since the de- 
cisive defeat of the Greeks, the Angora Government has sought 
to prevent any too close relations between Turkey and Russia, 
and to come to a good understanding with the Entente Powers, 
whose help Turkey needs for the solution of Turkey’s economic 
problems.”’ 


FRANCE’S “ROAD TO RUIN” 


UHR WILL SPELL RUIN for France, predict gloomy 
prophets of some Huropean journals, because she is 
‘building up among the Germans the very revenge she 

says she is afraid of.”” They charge that a day of doom is coming 
to France when the Germans will make dreadful reprisal for the 
occupation of the Ruhr. But to them comes the reply of French 
supporters in various countries that France’s day of doom was 
already so near, her only way of escaping it was by going into 
the Ruhr. The Paris Matin quotes a letter from the late Theo- 
phile Deleassé, former Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, 
who is called by some “the founder of the Anglo-French En- 
tente,”’ which was written shortly before his death to the editor 
of that daily, and in which Mr. Delcassé said: 


“France can not do without security and reparations. The 
Rhine is our security. The provinces on the left bank by an 
annual contribution of three or four billions to the national bud- 
get would mean the rebuilding of our ruins. It should always be 
deplored that that was not one of the peace conditions.” 


Another striking definition of French policy appears in an 
address by Louis Barthou, President of the Reparations Com- 
mission, which he delivered at the Washington Anniversary 
dinner of the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris. Cable 
dispatches quote him as hay- 
ing said: 


“France, ravaged and men- 
aced, has less need of glory 
than of reparations and se- 
curity. Where are her guar- 
anties? She demanded of the 
Allies not the annexation but 
the permanent neutralization 
of the left bank of the Rhine 
which would assure her defense, 
her peace, her recovery and 
her work. To her was offered 
two interdependent alliances. 
Where are they? France has 
obtained neither what she de- 
manded nor what was promised 
her. What would Washington 
say? 

‘‘T have read in his Farewell 
Address one of the most beauti- 
ful manifestos of a statesman 
ever written, the counsel of 
neutrality in the affairs of 
Europe. But he added: 

‘**Let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing in- 
fidelity to existing engage- 
ments. I hold the maxim no 
less applicable to public than 
to private affairs that honesty 
is always the best policy.’ 

‘France has no other policy 
than that of Washington. The 
peace did not give her what she 
asked. Isit then an indisere- 
tion and unreasonable to de- 
mand, an abuse of confidence 
to demand, that which the 
peace did not give her?” 


; ‘alae 
5 ; France’s whole policy is 
—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). But France's whole police; 


wrongly conceived, according to 


"HERR-CUTTING 
PARLOUR 


ALI “BARBER” AND THE FORTY THIEVES. 


—Evening News (London). 


a German writer in the Revue de Geneve, who joins in the 
chorus of those that say it is leading France ‘‘along the road to 
ruin.”” In his view no practical progress can be made’ toward 
reconstruction in Europe until France and Germany ‘“ either 
get rid of their mutual mistrust or openly declare that they 
are going to remain deadly enemies.’”’ To his mind, however, 
an era of good-will between France and Germany can come 
only through the abandonment by France of her present policy. 
Of Germany he writes sympathetically as follows: 


os 


“To-day Germany is divided morally and intellectually as she 
has never been divided before. The conflicts between parties 
and programs, especially since the assassination of Rathenau, 
have attained a violence which recalls the turmoil of civil war 
and internal struggle that prevailed in France during the Drey- 
fus Affair. Now the moral union of Germany is of the highest 
significance and importance. The theory of the Allies that one 
united Germany is the only criminal is the foundation stone of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but is also a pure fiction invented for 
political purposes. 

“This fact must be noted, and no matter how it appears, the 
truth must be looked in the face. In consequence of this myth 
we are bound to admit that the French point of view and the 
German point of view are irreconcilable. In truth it is impos- 
sible to deny that this is the case and at the same time to recog- 
nize what must be done. Hither France and her intellectual 
representatives will remain faithful to this policy of mistrust, or 
they will abandon it. But if they remain faithful to it, they 
will be forced to realize at the same time that they can no longer 
count on haying an understanding or entente with Germany.” 


If the outcome be that France refuse to quit her policy of 
mistrust, according to this writer, she may just’as well cease 
trying to continue negotiations with Germany for the reason, he ‘ 
declares, that: 


“There can be no means of persuading Germany to cooperate 
in a policy that is designed to stifle it, and which might paralyze 
Germany for years, nay for a century even. Yet, one of the 
defects of this policy is that it could never succeed in extermi- 
nating Germany, because it is not possible to ravish from the globe 
a nation of sixty millions of people. History makes its records 
slowly. The day will come when the Germans will break their 
bonds and revise history. Such is the somber perspective— 
predestined as by law of nature—which unfolds itself in case 
France shall continue her present policy which has been aptly 
described. in these words: ‘The profound and vital idea of 
the Gauls is to break up the German people by division and 
anarchy.’”’ 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF “THE ANGLO-SAXON 
, ENTENTE” ) 


ARNINGS OF ANTI-BRITISH CRITICS that the 

funding of Britain’s debt to the United States ties this 

country up to England by financial bonds, ‘‘stronger 
even than the ties of blood,’ coincide with cautions in some. 
sections of the French press on the subject of a new element 
in international polities, namely, “‘the Entente of the Anglo- 
Saxon world.” This world, it is pointed out, includes on the 
one hand the United States and on the other Great Britain, 
Janada, Australasia and South Africa, not to mention British 
India. The most outspoken statement on this so-called 
union of the Anglo-Saxon nations is made by a former 
Commissary Generat for France in the United States during 
the war period, namely Mr. Casenave, who claims that 
the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Entente’’ has been in process of formation 
since the Armistice and the news of the swift advancement it has 
made, he believes, must come as a great surprize to. many French 
people ‘‘who cherish the backward idea that a profound hostility 
exists between the British and the Americans.” Writing in the 
Paris Republique Frangaise, he says that such Frenchmen live too 
much in the time of the American Revolution and forget that 
nowadays there is no fundamental division of mind between the 
Americans and the British, but on the contrary a very large | 
number of affinities. The first of these is the ‘‘community of race 
and language,” and he proceeds: 


“The Anglo-Saxon race, swarming in various parts of the world, 
colonized New England and Australia and succeeded in dominat- 
ing Canada and South Africa. Altho it has been mixed with all 
the other European families and with the semitic family, the 
Anglo-Saxon race has been able, always in the course of a few 
generations, to absorb these other races and fashion them in its 
likeness of ideas, manners, habits and almost even physical 
appearance. What more remarkable type of Anglo-Saxon than 
the Hollander Theodore Roosevelt? Those persons who have 
preserved certain mental and physical characteristics that show 
them to be obviously of a different ethnic origin are the proudest 
to belong to the Anglo-Saxon race; and in America as in the 
British Dominions there are very few who are not keen to trace 


THE FRENCH WATCH ON THE RUHB. 


A poilu sentry on guard at a railway signal tower in which the 
instruments were destroyed by the Germans. 
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their descent to the dominating family. 
The only exception to this rule are the 
French-Canadians, for even in South 
_ Africa the absorption of the Dutch has 
“commenced.” 


Mr. Casenave tells us that all the 
people in these Anglo-Saxon countries 
learn the same language at school and 
recelve very much the same education. 
Moreover, this language, ‘‘so easy to 
learn and so well suited for business, 


has become the commercial language 
of the world,’’ and he adds: 


“The history of their origin is the 
history of England. Théir literature 
is English literature, their philosophy 
and their law are the philosophy and 
law of England. Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and Blackstone are studied at Harvard 
and at Yale as at Oxford or at ‘Cam- 
bridge. It is to these venerable British 
Alme Matres that the young American 
universities are proud to link them- 
selves. How many times have not I 
seen at public ceremonies, American 
college professors, even college presi- 
dents, prefer to wear the gown of 
English universities conferred upon 
them by honorary degree rather than 
the gown of the American university 
which they had laboriously earned in 
their courses. 

“This federation of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples is bound by another tie, one 
of great strength among them, and 
that is the bond of religion. Protestant- 
ism is the religion of most of the mem- 
bers of this great family. Of course 
Protestantism is divided into many 
denominations, but they cooperate to 
carry on certain social works like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, as well as the Salvation 
Army. Also they cooperate in the 
work of foreign missions. Thus in 
the Near and Far East, the American 
and the English missions, which in 
former years waged harmful com- 
petition, have joined hands and are 
working together for the propagation 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization which is 
common to both.” 
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Altho for many years, this French 
writer informs us, there was a rivalry 
between the American and the British 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, in 
times of crisis New York and London 
were always ready to lend each other aid. American producers 
always sent their cotton, their cereals and their copper to England, 
which had great need of them, and Kngland paid for them in 
manufactured products. At the same time he notes that with 
the development of American industry the United States adopted 
a protectionist policy. What is more, he finds that New York 
as the great center of America’s foreign trade is jealous of Lon- 
don, and he continues: 


“The terminus of the marine lines of the world was London, as 
it was the terminus of the cables and the news; and until the 
war the pound sterling was the sole medium of international 
trade. British commercial firms and British banks were the best 
equipped for world commerce, and London therefore was the 
chamber of universal payment. At one time London supremacy 
was threatened by the advance of Germany, which under the 
inspiration of Emperor William II set out to ‘fix its future on the 
seas.’ But it was soon seen that, the domination of the Seven 
Seas could not be taken away from the British Navy. . . . Since 
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WORD IS HER BOND.” 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is returned from the United States, having 
carried out the negotiations for the biggest financial transaction in the history of the world. Britain 
has agreed to pay to America a sum which, at the present rate of exchange is £978,000;000. 
annual payments shown above are subject to future exchange fluctuations. 
are 3 per cent. for the first ten years, 3 

The plan has been approved by the British Cabinet and the Congress of the United States. 


The 
The rates of interest 
g per cent. for thereafter and 144 per cent. for sinking fund. 


the end of the war England’s marvelous financial effort has 
reestablished her position as the economic leader of the world.” 


America would have taken this rank, we are told, if it had not 
been for her geographical location and for the fact that her 
banking organizations could not compete with those of Kngland. 
But in order that England may retain her preeminence, it is 
pointed out that she must on the one hand keep her supremacy of 
the seas and on the other she must avoid sinking capital in naval 
expenses in ever increasing proportion. To meet the latter 
condition the American Government gave her great aid by calling 
the Washington Conference providing for the reduction of naval 
armament. By way of exchange, England abandoned the 
Japanese Alliance, which was considered ‘‘a troublesome menace 
for future tranquillity in America,’ and this writer points out that 
the United States in this instance was supported by the Domin- 
ions of Australia and New Zealand and Canada as against the 
Mother country. 


eamps be put in touch with) the faraway world of 

business and amusement, and the expense of com- 
munication by wire partly saved, by the installation of radio- 
_ telephony, according to a suggestive article contributed to The 
Mining Congress Journal (Washington), by Herbert E. Metcalf, 
a radio-engineer. Communication through the ground has 
already been proved feasible, he tells us, and altho further 
investigations are called for to determine the most practical 
type of apparatus for this particular work, there is no doubt, 
he thinks, that in the future radio outfits will be a common and 
welcome accompaniment of every up-to-date mining plant. 
One of the first questions asked when the use of radio in mines 
is mentioned, Mr. Metealf says, is, “‘Can radio be used under- 
ground?” and when an affirmative answer is given the questioner 
is more or less astonished, according to his knowledge of the 
radio art as it exists to-day. He continues: 


Me DISASTERS MAY BE AVERTED, mining 


‘*“Radio waves do penetrate the ground and do travel through 
the earth much the same way as they travel above the ground. 
There are, however, certain limitations which tend to absorb 
the power of the transmitting set when sending underground, 
but due to the increase in efficiency and sensitiveness of receiv- 
ing sets, it may be stated with authority that no difficulties are 
encountered in sending messages from the surface to the bottom 
of the deepest mine unless perhaps the receiving set in the mine 
is surrounded by a high metallic content iron ore. Even in the 
latter case, power could be inereased at the sending station so 
that sufficiently loud signals could undoubtedly be received 
under the most adverse conditions likely to be encountered. 
The above remarks apply principally to receiving below from a 
sending set above. The reverse—sending from below to be 
received above—is a little more difficult, especially in metallic 
ore mines... 

“The problem of reception below the surface of the ground, 
and, in fact, below the surface of the water, has been well in- 
vestigated. The writer recently read a report of reception at the 
bottom of a 1,200-foot mine with a narrow shaft using only a 
3-foot loop of wire as a means of catching the messages, where 
readable signals were readily obtained from a sending station 
in Germany,.and many stations in’ this country were copied as 
well. The apparatus used in these tests was standard equip- 
ment, such as used above ground for loop reception, and no par- 
ticular attention paid to the portability of the receiving station, 
or its adaptation to permanent use in mines. 

“Reception below the water was thoroughly worked out and 
made practical during the late war for the use of submarines, 
and it may be stated that accurate and distinct communication 
was obtained in practise to and from submarines running 
submerged. 

“Most of the above experimental and practical work was done 
using wireless telegraph. Obviously, with the type of labor 
employed in mines, the radiotelephone will have to be used. 
From a theoretical point of view it is without doubt possible to 
communicate from the surface to the very bottom of 98 per cent. 
of the mines of the United States and to reverse the communica- 
tion in about 80 per cent. of them. 

“Tf a fire or bad cave-in does occur, whoever is below is almost 
instantaneously eut off from outside guidance. Radio offers a 
speedy relief to those who might be imprisoned as far as com- 
munication alone is concerned. Food can not be transmitted by 
radio. But the problem of foul air can be greatly helped by the 
use of directional instructions given from above. 

‘In the mining office there is a map usually kept up to date, 
showing every small.stope; man-way and bulkhead in the mine. 
By means of radio communication from above, the miners might 
be directed to a part of the mine where fresh air could be pumped 
down to them. They could also be told of the progress of the 
rescuers. 

“Tn a testimony given at the inquest following arecent mine 
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RADIO FOR MINES TO AVERT DISASTERS 


disaster, one man said that the skip might have brought up some 
of the imprisoned men before the guide timbers became burned 
off. Testimony answering this statement was that the signaling 
lines had been burned off and it would have been impossible to 
control the progress of the skip had it gone down. Radio com- 
munication can not become burned away, or destroyed in any 
manner.” 


It is, of course, Mr. Metcalf confesses, a long jump from writing 
an article to the actual adoption of practical apparatus in the 
mining industry. A radio receiving set to be used by the miners 
below would be quite simple and would present no difficulties. 
A sending set, however, so that the imprisoned miners could 
talk back to those above, presents a problem, but he thinks it 
could easily be solved by close application. The writer goes on: 


‘‘The apparatus would have to be highly portable. It would 
have to be more or less fool-proof in its tuning, because the 
mines certainly could not afford to send a radio operator down 
with each shift. : 

“Sets might be placed at intervals throughout the mine, to 
be used only in cage of disaster, and should be kept in work- 
ing use all the time. 

‘Tn reviewing the situation as a whole, and trying to see where 
radio would be useful to the mining industry, we-find that it 
perhaps may be divided into three great heads. The first, of 
course, is safety, which we have already touched upon; the 
second is amusement; and the third perhaps might. be called 
general communication. A great many mining communities 
are far away from the centers of civilization. Radio will put 
them instantly in touch with what is going on in the world. In 
other words, radio will do a great deal to civilize, educate and 
amuse isolated communities. This is no idle prediction. Then 
comes the problem of the solitary prospector. . A: crystal re- 
ceiving set needs no batteries, does not weigh much and yet 
under good conditions at night can receive from 50 to 75 miles 
and perhaps even 100 miles. The lonely nights are lonely no 
longer. 

“The problem of communication overland may not be so 
important, and yet, in the mountainous parts of the country 
where mines are most frequent, it costs a great deal to install, 
repair and keep in shape, particularly during the winter months, 
an overland telephone line. In a great many cases, such lines 
will cost a great deal more than a radio installation necessary 
to do the same work. 

“In conclusion, radio is here, and that it is only necessary for 
the proper use to be demonstrated in the mining industry, and 
it will be used in that industry.” 


. 


THE EDIBLE RUSH-NUT—The common variety of sedge, 
known as the rush-nut because of the small nut-like tubers which 
it bears, may turn out to be an important source of food. This 
plant, which grows in moist places from Maine to Texas in this 
country, is also common in Europe, especially in Spain, where it 
is used for making a highly esteemed beverage known as orchata. 
While it has long been eaten in Spain, it is only recently that 
its high food value has been known. Professor J. Pieraerts, the 
head of the chemical department of the Colonial Bureau’ of 
Belgium, published a short time ago an account of his researches 
along this line in the Agronomie Coloniale. The Belgian in- 
vestigator makes the statement that flour prepated from 
this ,small tuber has but little less nutritive value than 
wheat flour, and is in this respect fully equal to buckwheat. 
The tubers or nuts are quite small, being from one-third to 
two-thirds of an inch long. While the plant is entirely wild 
in this country, growing freely in waste places, it is cultivated 
in Spain. 


fill the gap in the list of possible elements and 


'to a crowded meeting of the Chemical So- 


WHO FOUND HAFNIUM? 


4 ‘lS A WISE SON who knows what his mother Earth is 


made of. The old alchemists knew of only a few “‘ele- 
ments” and they spent most of their time trying to trans- 
mute the baser ones into gold, instead of analyzing the substance 
of earth to isolate the different things in it. In more recent 


times scientists have made out that there are ninety-two possible 


chemical elements. In discovering new 
elements the solar spectrum and later the 
X-ray spectrum have been of great help to 
the chemist. For instance, helium, which 
was discovered in the sun—from which it is 
named—in 1868 by lines observed in the 
solar spectrum, was not isolated by the 
chemist Sir William Ramsay until 1895. 
Now comes what the scientists consider the 
most striking chemical event since Ramsay’s 
isolation of helium, in the discovery of a new 
element called hafnium. Scientists have 
been looking out for this new element to 


its discovery is claimed by scientists of sev- 
eral nations who have been working simul- 
taneously on the problem. The London 
Times reports that Dr. Alexander Scott of 
the British Museum isolated the element 
and was recently able to show specimens 
of the oxid, a cinnamon colored powder, 


ciety, to state its atomic weight and describe 
its chemical nature. As the New York 
Times informs us: 


“Tn 1913 Dr. Alexander Scott received for 
analysis samples of a black sand from New 
Zealand from which he extracted a cream- 
eolored sand containing 75 per cent. of mag- 
netic oxid of iron and 25 per cent. of titanium 
dioxid. In further tests on the titanium dioxid he always found 
small quantities of a highly refractory residue. He continued to 
collect these, labeling them a new oxid, but until a fortnight ago 


HE ISOLATED HAFNIUM. 


* had never had time to pursue his investigations. 
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“*Knowing from the similarity of the compounds it made with 
potassium and fiuorin to those of titanium and zirconium that it 
was likely to be a candidate for place 72 in the atomic table of 
elements, he began to work as soon as he heard of the discovery 
by Coster and Hevesy of Copenhagen. By a series of determina- 
tions he ascertained the atomie weight to be approximately 180 
and the chemical characters to be those which X-ray spectroscopy 
would assign to hafnium. It would have been easy to apply the 
X-ray method to his oxid, says The Times, but by an act of in- 
ternational courtesy he has written to Coster and Hevesy offering 
to send them the necessary material for the purpose.”’ 


More information about hafnium and its discoverer is con- 
tained in paragraphs quoted from the London Times, which 
says: 


“The black sand deposit in New Zealand is stated to be more 
than seven miles in length and of unknown depth, so that if 
hafnium turns out to have a commercial value, it can be produced 
in bulk. From its analogies to titanium and zirconium it may be 
of value in the making of incandescent mantles. 

“Dr. Scott thinks it rather unfortunate that a geographical 
name, hafnium (Copenhagen) should have been given to the new 
element and partly in jest, suggested that as it was allied to 
titanium (Titania), an appropriate name would be oberonium. 

“Dr. Seott is at present Director of Scientific Research at the 
British Museum, and is specially known for his investigations on 
the chemical deterioration of museum objects and the ways of 
restoring them. He is constantly consulted by Lord Carnarvon 
over the preservation of the relics from the tomb of Tut-ankh- 

men. 

‘He received warm congratulations from the Chemical Society 
on his brilliant work, the most striking chemical event since 
Ramsay’s isolation of helium.” 
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But Dr. Alexander Scott of London 
may have to share the credit with 
French and Danish scientists. 


Q5 


That the newly discovered element is one of six for which 
chemists have been looking, and that claimants of two nationali- 
ties dispute the honor of discovery with those mentioned above, 
we are told by Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington). We read: 


“The disputed position in the periodic table of chemical ele- 
ments is known as number 72. Prof. G. Urbain of the Sorbonne 
announced some years ago that he had 
identified and isolated a new rare earth ele- 
ment that he called ‘celtium’ as a tribute to 
the French or Celtic race. Prof. A. Dau- 
villier within the last few months has 
announced to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
that he finds by X-ray spectroscopy of rare 
earth mixtures that Urbain’s celtium fits into 
the gap in the known elements where number 
72 should be. 

“But from Denmark comes the counter 
claim that element 72 is not a rare earth 
metal, like cerium and thorium whose oxids 
are used in’ gas mantles, but an element 
very similar to the metal zirconium. Coster 
and Hevesy have investigated the spectrums 
obtained when extractions from zirconium 
minerals are made to produce X-rays, and 
they have found lines in the resulting spec- 
trum, hitherto unknown, that correspond to 
those that element number 72 should have. 
But the lines found by these Danish scien- 
tists are not the same as those found by the 
French physicist and chemist. The Danes 
have patriotically proposed that the new 
element they have announced be named 
‘hafnium,’ derived from Hafniz, eee 
Copenhagen. 

“Tf the discovery of Drs. Coster atid 
Hevesy is confirmed, hafnium may some 
time be found in considerable quantities, as 
they report that ‘in a Norwegian zirconium 
mineral the new lines were so intense that 
we estimate the quantity of the element i in 
it to be at least equal to: one per cent. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the claims ‘of 
Urbain and Dauvillier are substantiated by time, Professor 
Urbain will have the credit of discovering two of the 92 
possible chemical elements, a unique distinction. He previously 
discovered and isolated Lutecium, naming it in tribute to his 
native city, Paris, known in ancient times as ‘ Lutecia.’ 

‘“Many of the chemical elements have been first discovered 
in the spectrum and then found and isolated by chemical means. 
Helium was discovered in the sun in 1868 by lines seen in the 
solar spectrum, and not until 1895 was it isolated by Sir William 
Ramsay. The X-ray spectrum of a substance under investiga- 
tion is much more certain of interpretation than an ordinary light 
spectrum because the positions of its lines are directly and simply 
related to the arrangement of its elements in what is ealled the 
‘periodic table.’ Moseley, the young British physicist who was 
lilled early in the war, was able by applying X-ray spectroscopic 
methods to arrange the known chemical elements in an orderly 
series according to their atomie numbers. This classification is 
much more enlightening than the periodic table devised by 
the Russian chemist, Mendeleef, in 1869. Moseley’s:- work 
showed that there are spaces for several elements that man does 
not yet know, and among them was number 72. Numbers 43, 
61, 75, 85 and 87 are still missing, but by their positions in the 
series, scientists have predicted the properties of the unknown 
elements. The position of 72 in the series is such that it must 
be related both to the rare earth metals and to the metal zirco- 
nium, so that theoretical data do not help in deciding the present 
scientific controversy.” 


That discoveries of new members in the list of so-called “rare 
metals may be expected is well known to students of chem- 
“Chemistry” that: 


earth”’ 
istry. We are reminded in Raphael Meldola’s 


“The known metals of this group exist as compounds in a 
complex mixture of minerals known as monazite sand, found 
in various parts of the world, which is worked up on the large 
seale for the manufacture of the mantles used as incandescent 
gas-burners. These mantles are composed mainly of the oxids 
of thorium and cerium, supported by a suitable framework.”’ 
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THE NEW TREATMENT FOR DIABETES 


HE SUBSTANCE NAMED ‘‘insulin,’”’ discovered 
in the University of Toronto, has attracted wide atten- 
tion for several reasons, among which are the method 
of discovery, the mode of action, and the fact that the discoverers 


have taken out patents, contrary to usual custom, and presented — 


them to the University. About one year ago, we learn from 
an editorial in The Journal of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (Chicago), it was an- 
nounced that Banting and 
Best, working in the University 
of Toronto, had succeeded in 
isolating from the pancreas a 
substance capable of causing 
a marked reduction in the 
percentage of blood sugar and 
in the excretion of sugar in 
diabetic dogs. Since that time 
marked progress has been 
made in.the clinical study of 
the preparation, but, unfortu- 
nately, uncontrolled newspaper 
announcements have given 
exaggerated ideas of its.pos- 
sibilities. The writer there- 
fore quotes from Dr. J. J. R. 
Macleod, in whose department 
the work was conducted, an 
official statement concerning 
the present status of the use 
of this substance. We read: 
“The original preparation 
prepared by Banting and Best was a saline extract of the 
residue of the pancreatic tissue remaining some weeks after 


the ducts had been ligated. It was shown that this active’ 


principle is soluble in alcohol, and J. B. Collip succeeded in 
preparing an extract that is practically protein-free and 
non-irritant on subeutaneous injection. Altho it was possi- 
ble to prepare the product on a small scale, early attempts to 
prepare it in quantities met with difficulties. Furthermore, 
investigations on animals showed that the product when taken 
in an overdose produces alarming toxic symptoms. This made it 
desirable in the interest of public safety to withhold general 
publication of the method of preparation and general distribution 
of the product until some satisfactory method could be found 
for preparing it in marketable quantities. The broadcast issuing 
of products of varying potency would result in contradictory and 
unsatisfactory results which would delay, if not prevent, an 
adequate understanding of the value of the substance, and might 
result in serious consequences. 

“The investigators have, therefore, applied for patents for 
their product in Canada, the United States and Great Britain, 
and have formally tendered the patents, when granted, to the 
University of Toronto. The University has accepted the trust on 
the understanding that the patents shall be employed for the sole 
purpose of safeguarding production of the substance against 
commercial exploitation, and to insure the marketing of a stand- 
ardized product.” 


Dr. Macleod states that the method by which the University 
intends to fulfil these conditions is to license approved manufac- 
turers to produce “insulin” under the patents, subject to their 
satisfying the University by frequent submission of samples of 
their product that it is of adequate potency and purity. A royalty 
will be charged in order to maintain a testing laboratory, and any 
surplus income will be used for research. The original investi- 
gators receive no monetary return from the sales. We read 
further: 


“In the meantime, several large commercial chemical houses 
are investigating the problem of producing the substance in large 
quantities, and a number of physicians conducting clinics in 
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FORGING A NEW WEAPON AGAINST DIABETES. 


At least Dr. Banting {at the reader’s left) and Dr, Best of the 
University of Toronto, Canada, have discovered a substance called 
“insulin,’’ which is a valuable aid in treating this common disease. 


large hospitals are testing the products produced, under controlled 
conditions. Dr. Macleod states that this collaboration will be- 
continued until there is every reason to believe that a product of 
standard potency and nontoxicity can be manufactured with 
certainty. From the present indications it 1s hoped that the 
experimental period will be ended some time during the first 
half of 1923. : 

“As to the clinical use of the product, it is the belief of Dr. 
Maeleod that it will probably never entirely replace careful 
dietary regulation, but that it 
is of undoubted value in assist- 
ing the weakened powers. The 
preparation, as made at pres- 
ent, must be given subcuta- 
neously, but it is: hoped that 
other methods of administra- 
tion may soon be discovered. — 

‘‘These investigators and the 
university with which they are 
affiliated are to be congrat- 
ulated on the methods they 
have adopted for controlling 
the production and the mar- 
keting of a product which holds 
large therapeutie promise. 
Such an investigation as they 
have outlined and are under- 
taking should be sufficient to 
show not only its value in the 
treatment of this hitherto very 
difficultly controlled disease, 
but also its limitations. It is 
to be hoped that when the in- 
vestigations are finally com- 
pleted the directors will also 
insist on controlling the ad- 
vertising claims and methods 
of marketing, the fields in 
which the greatest abuses have 
crept in heretofore in con- 
nection with other proprietary 
substances. The conservative and scientific methods that have 
so far characterized the development of this new agent warrant 
the belief that the therapeutic claims will be so controlled.” 


A LAKEFUL OF GOLD—PERHAPS 


OSSIBLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of gold is 
Pp in solution in a California lake, waiting for some one to 
scoop it out. A roseate prospectus, quoted somewhat 
skeptically, and with regrettable irony, by the editor of The 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press (New York), holds out 
a tempting prospect. Mono Lake, this Aladdin’s dream of a 
place, occupies a saucer-like shelf projecting from the foot of the 
scarp of the Sierras and surrounded by mountains of. lesser 
magnitude interrupted by broad sweeping plains on the east 
and south. A group of worn-out voleanic cones backgrounds 
the southern vista. The lake is almost cireular. Several islands 
intrude into its broad sweep of color that varies in tint from 
daylight to dark. The writer goes on: 


‘The lake is without outlet. Evaporation maintains the level 
between narrow limits. Alkaline salts, the accumulation of many 
centuries, render its water undrinkable and unusable for most 
purposes. In Lundy Cafion and at Bodie, mining was once 
an important activity, but all the miners are either dead or have 
gone to other districts, save for a few old-timers. 

“How little we really know. Who would have even dreamed 
it? If the information we have just received is true the old 
miners who are permanently ensconced in the region will turn 
in their graves and chuckle. Once more the mining industry 
will come into its own, and hungry promoters will desert their 
petroleum friends and hurl their toy derricks into oblivion. 
Bankers will sit up and rub their eyes and gasp. Mining 
engineers will make themselves as inconspicuous as possible out 
of shame that they have had another one put over on them. 

“Mono Lake, according to a prospectus which is typewritten 
and more or less privately circulated, contains 5,000,000,000 
tons of water. Says the prospectus: ‘Assuming that it (the 


” 


water in the lake), has an assay value of only 40c per ton, one 
- ean readily see that the total amount of gold in the water is 


tremendous.’ It would be, indeed, about $2,000,000,000 in all, 
if we have calculated correctly. The water is in sight. The 
situation is unprecedented in the annals of mining. 

“The prospectus continues: ‘The law of diffusion would allow 
of the operation of 100 plants each taking out $1,000,000 a year 
and would require 50 years to weaken the 
water 10 per cent. ... Mono Lake may be 
likened to an immense placer claim that has 
been prospected and covered with test pits 
to bedrock and found to contain placer gold 
in sufficient quantities to recover 65¢ per 
yard.’ 

“As we understand the language, it is pro- 
posed to work the lake by a system of gradual 
impoverishment in which an electrochemical 
process is to be used. i 

“We do not know whether there is any gold 
in Mono Lake or not. We are as breathless as 
our readers in our repressed desire to get at 
the facts. However, we have not signed on 
the line, nor are we going to lose any sleep in 
building air castles with the imaginary gold of 
the lake. We hope that it is all true, but we 
are a little dubious.” 


FLANDERS MUD BLOOMS AGAIN 


NUNDATED BELGIUM, whose vegeta- 
tion was drowned out with salt water by 
her military engineers to keep back the 

German hordes, was an unsavory expanse of 
mud for nearly a year after the Armistice. 
Sixteen months later it blossomed like the rose, 
being covered with plants and wild flowers. 
The return of the normal vegetation and the 
way in which it drove away the few salt- 
marsh plants, which were all that remained to 


the overflowed district, is interestingly told in a _ recent 


‘volume of proceedings issued by the Botanical Institute of 


Brussels under the superintendence of Prof. Jean Massart. 
We quote from a-review in Nature (London) of Professor 
Massart’s description of the vegetation succeeding upon the 


BLOOMING 


The same path as in the other picture, with some supports of the original planking left, 
but the once-desolate Flanders fields are now a mass of bloom. 


war-time inundations of the Yser and upon the ruins of 


Nieuport. Says this paper: 
“Behind the dunes bordering the Belgian coast there lies a 


long stretch of country, the level of which is intermediate be- 
tween the level of the high and low tides of the sea. On Octo- 
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LIKE THE ROSE—22 MONTHS AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 
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ber 29, 1914, the Belgian engineers opened the locks at high 
tide and allowed the sea to flow over this portion of their 
front, thus preventing the farther advance of the German 
forees, and giving their own heroie troops a well-earned respite. 
For four long years these inundations remained upon the 
land, fully maintained in winter by the natural rainfall and the 
humid atmosphere, in the drier season assisted by the regu- 


A PICTURE OF DESOLATION—SIX MONTHS AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 


This stretch in Flanders was flooded from the ocean to keep back the Germans. The 
photograph shows how one stretch near Ramscapelle looked after the retreat of the 
floods, in May, 1919. 


There is practically no vegetation to be seen and the raised foot- 
path stands out like the great wall of China. 


lated influx of the sea controlled by the Belgian engineer service. 
“The vegetation of this region, once wrested from the sea, 
rapidly suceumbed before the salt water—willows, poplars, 
elms, etc., all dying as the salt tide reached their roots. At 
Blankaert, where the waters of the Yser diluted the salt water, 
Massart figures an interesting group of willows which, inundated 
for more than a meter above their normal root 
level, have developed a fresh crop of roots at 
the new water level, increasing the girth of 
their trunks above this new fringe of roots. 
“Very few plants replaced the displaced 
vegetation, and when the water retreated the 
mud was left bare and desolate. Massart de- 
seribes the red alga, growing in the brackish 
water of a shell hole, but no longer red in eolor. 
Fringing the salt inundation were-typical halo- 
phytes [salt-water plants]. As the waters 
receded and the former denizens returned to the 
attack these plants have to retreat—in 1919 in 
the ascendent throughout the region, 1920 finds 
them fighting desperately for a foothold upon 
the salt-inerusted edge of many a shell-hole. 
Active in the attack upon these war-time in- 
vaders is Agropyrum repens, a plant, the fight- 
ing qualities of which are known to many an 
allotment holder. Phragmites communis had 
maintained itself during the inundation upon 
occasional islets rising above the general flood 
level, where it dispossessed practically all other 
inhabitants trying to maintain themselves be- 
fore the salt flood. As the mud dries, long, 
slender rhizomes descend from these little knolls 
and Phragmites eagerly advances to recover its 
olddomain. Aninteresting observation made by 
Massart is that as the yellow-flowered halophyte 
Aster tripoliwm, typical of the salt marsh, recedes before the re- 
conquering flora of the fertile Belgian plain of peace, there is 
a fringe of tne form of this aster with purple-ray florets to be 
found maintaining itself for a time upon the more fertile, less 
saline soil. This occurrence of the purple form is being given 
further study in a biological laboratory installed upon the Yser.” 


PT TERS 


AND - ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE — 


ART FROM THE EGYPTIAN TOMB 


HE KING HAS BEEN REACHED. Sleeping in the 

midst of unimagined splendors which, no eyes have 

looked on for thousands of years his seclusion has been 
rudely disturbed, and curious crowds that have required 
police control have tried to 
push into this holy of holies. 
There lies Tut-ankh-Amen 
under a canopy of gold that 
shows two challenging eyes 
which, to some extent at least, 
abash the prying inquirer. 
Slowly gathered up are the 
heaped contents of the two ante- 
chambers, implements placed 
there to serve the needs of 
their master when his spirit 
should rise. and clothe itself 
-in flesh again. No figures can 
estimate the splendors of the 
inner tomb, say the latest 
dispatches. ‘‘ The gem-studded 
eavern of Ali Baba seems to 
have been a trinket shop in 


comparison, and Aladdin’s 
lamp never revealed such 
treasures as the flashlights 


from the torches illumined to 
the lucky few who entered the 
mortuary chamber.’ The en- 
trance was accomplished at 
midday, when the fierce heat 
of a desert sun acted as a 
protection for the Pharaoh 
against some of the prying 
eyes of tourists and those un- 
warranted by law to have the 
first look. The New York 
Times dispatch dwells on each 
lingering moment while Mr. 
Carter, the original discoverer 
of the tomb, hewed away the 
concrete of the sealed door 
and the privileged partici- 
pants stood by with aching 
enthusiasm. When the bar- 


London ‘*Times’’-New York ‘*Times’’ copyright by ar.angement, with the Earl of Carnarvon. 


GUARDING HIS OWN TOMB. 


ring door has yielded, Mr. 
Carter inserts a torch, 
steps back, exclaiming after a 
prolonged look, ‘‘Ah! It tells 
the whole story!” The whole story is less than was hoped for. 
History in written records is not increased, but art gains im- 
measurably. In the unscientific but enthusiastic expression of 
the newspaper-writer the picture is set forth: 


and 


“‘Tmagine a huge box with a curved top, a box four yards high 
and four yards wide and five and a half yards long, all covered 
with beaten gold studded with several fortunes’ worth of the 
most precious stones of Tut-ankh-Amen’s period, embossed with 
figures designed to appease the wrath of Tut-ankh-Amen’s gods, 
ornamented at one end with exquisite figures of Nephthys and 


Life-size statue of King Tut-ankh-Amen placed by the sealed door- 
way of his sepulchral sanctuary. 


. 


Isis; imagine inside ‘his priceless canopy another of the next size, 
all aglow with gleaming gold as bright asa new ten-dollar piece; 
imagine that golden gleam iridescent, not only with gems studded 
in it, but between it and the outer canopy; picture a heap of jewels 
worth a kingly ransom; imagine a heap of exquisite scarabs, 
red, blue, green—nothing like 
them has ever been found be- 
fore and probably will never 
be found again—and if after 
this one has the capacity, pic- 
ture an absolutely priceless 
alabaster vase shaped like a 
chalice and the sides translucent 
with an interplay of alabaster 
fretwork on top, on which 
dainty cups are supported, and 
in the eups superb figures of 
Nephthys and Isis. But the 
imagination has not done its 
work yet, not by half; apart, 
a vase is heaped with amulets 
which money could not buy 
to-day, and over all these things 
and over the top of the second 
canopy isa black veil closely 
studded with golden crescents. 

“Then if one has any mental 
alertness left to picture deep 
down in this gold-covered vault 
an exquisitely decorated coffin 
and inside the coffin the em- 
balmed remains of Tut-ankh- 
Amen himself. 

“Tt is a sobering thought, it 
is pathetic to think that the 
man who onceruled this region, 
at whose bidding thousands of 
weapons leaped free, is to-day 
but a mummy, a center of 
acute interest, whether the in- 
terest be scientific, morbid or 
ephemeral; in a phrase, a ‘new 
stunt.’ There is more than 
enough in this tomb to stir the 
emotions. It is sublime in its 
grandeur, appealing in its 
dumbness, exquisite in its art, 
rich in its magnificence, for 
the tale has not been told yet.’’ 


The interest aroused by this 
great discovery at Luxor has 
been as keen almost to the 
man-in-the-street as to the 
student and archeologist.. The 
new discovery appeals ‘‘as an 
esthetic revelation of dazzling 
brilliance rather than an addi- 
tion to our knowledge,” says 
Prof. G. Elliott Smith, nee of the official catalog of ‘‘ Royal 


Egyptian Mummies,” in the London Telegraph. He continues: 
_ “So far its effect has been to force the scholar and the man- 
in-the-street to take an interest in the civilization that was 
capable of producing such perfect works of art, and to ask them- 
selves whether this precocious culture was really so exotic as it is 
commonlysupposed to be, or whether, onthe contrary, such achieve- 
ments on the very threshold of a yet unenlightened Europe did 
not exert a far greater influence than it is usual to accord them. 
“But at present we are concerned simply in considering what 


is the significance’ of the discoveries so far made; the furniture, 

which has never been surpassed in the perfection of its work- 

_manship and exquisite decoration; linen of a fineness and a 

- beauty of texture that have never been excelled; carved alabaster 
vases such as the world has never seen before; and statues that 
afford some justification for the ancient belief that they were, in 
truth, ‘living images.’ What is the meaning of all this lavish 
display of skill and beauty? Why was so much wealth poured 
into the hidden recesses of this desolate ravine, and the most 
exquisite products of the world’s achievement in the arts and 
crafts buried out of sight in. this ‘strange necropolis? The true 
answers to these questions reveal the ; 

- motive force that brought about the 
development of civilization and made 
Egypt the pioneer in its creation. 

“All these elaborate preparations, 
the laborious and costly proeess of hew- 
ing the tomb out of the solid rock and 
furnishing it with such magnificence, 
were made because the ancient Hgyp- 
tians believed that the King’s body to 
be housed init had been made imperish- 
able. It was because they imagined 
when the body was embalmed the con- 
tinuation of the King’s existence had 
been assured that they provided him 
with food and raiment, the furniture and 
amulets, the jewels and the unguents, 
and otber luxuries which he had been 
accustomed to enjoy, before he was 
taken to his ‘eternal house’ in the 
desolate valley of the tombs. There 
ean be no doubt that in the early days 
of Egyptian history this naive belief was 
regarded in all seriousness as the simple 
truth. In fact, the thoroughness with 
which at first the Egyptians gave con- 
erete expression to their faith in mak- 
ing material provision for every want 
that the deceased might experience could 
only have been inspired by the con- 
fidence that all these preparations were 
indeed effective. This conviction was 
deeply rooted in the practise of mum- 
mifying the dead, preserving the body 
so that it should become incorruptible 
and everlasting; and this was supposed 
also to involve the feasibility of the 
prolongation of the dead man’s ex- 
istence. 

“The hope of survival was thus based upon the efficacy of 
the embalmer’s art; and the extraordinary constancy with which 
for more than thirty centuries—for a span of years four times 
the length of time that separates us from the arrival of William 
the Conqueror in Britain—they persisted in their efforts to im- 
prove their methods and render more perfect this gruesome 

_ practise is a striking tribute to the fundamental importance of 
mummification to the Egyptians. The craft of the carpenter 
was first invented for the manufacture of coffins to protect the 
corpse; the stonemason’s first experiments had for their aim 
the preparation of rock-cut chambers still further to ensure its 
safety; the first buildings worthy of being called architecture 
were intended to promote the welfare of the dead, to provide 
places to which relatives could bring food necessary for the dead 
man’s sustenance, and a room to house his portrait statue— 
another art that was the outcome of the practise of mummifica- 
tion—which took his place at the temple of offerings and pre- 
served his likeness for all time. 

“These elements of civilization, the arts of architecture and 
sculpture, and the crafts of the carpenter and the stonemason, 
were thus direct results of the custom of embalming.’ But its 
influence in molding ritual and belief was no less profound and 
far-reaching.” 


At last, says the American Egyptologist, Prof. James H. 
Breasted, in the London Daily News, ‘‘the great civilization in a 
land which was the earliest home of this most refined culture 
ever brought forth by man is adequately revealed to us in works 
of supreme beauty and power. They form the greatest revelation 
of this kind ever recorded in the entire history of archeological 
discovery in any land.’’ But the interest aroused has become 
an embarrassment. It is contemplated, to avoid the annoyance 


autumn. 


Copyrighted by Wide World photo. 
TO HOLD BACK THE TOURISTS. 


Not many who are flocking to Egypt froni all 
parts of the world succeed in passing this guard 
of the Egyptian Camel Corps. 
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caused by the incoming tourists, to close the whole tomb until 
One of the most recent dispatches in the New York 
Times reads: 


“Nothing has been definitely decided, but it is quite on the 
ecards that in a fortnight from now every entrance will finally be 
sealed till next autumn, and that the whole tomb will be buried 
deep under a few hundred tons of stones in order to keep it safe 
through the summer. 

‘As for the inner chamber, I told you yesterday of the dangers 
and apprehensions of allowing more visitors to go in. As a 
matter of fact, an examination discloses 
that some damage has already been 
done. In places the gilding of the wall 
of the tabernacle has been abrased and 
bits of the beautiful blue faience inlay- 
ing have been dislodged. It is nothing 
serious or irreparable, but it shows that 
while Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 
are anxious to show every consideration 
both to government officials and to the 
general public, they have already 
strained courtesy to utmost limits of 
prudence. 

‘Wor the rest a brief survey of the 
situation will make things clear. You 
know how tremendous was the treasure 
disclosed on the first discovery last year, 
and you have read daily accounts of the 
wonderful articles as they were brought 
out of the tomb, and have seen photo- 
graphs of many of them. It is now 
estimated that all that represents per- 
haps about one-fourth of what is now in 
sight. When I say in sight, it must be 
remembered that there are successive 
tabernacles yet to be opened, and, while 
all is conjectural, there is reasonable 
hope that they will contain the most 
precious, tho not largest, things of all. 

‘*Moreover, Providence only knows 
what yet lies unsuspected in the two 
treasure chambers now opened, namely, 
the annex to the outer chamber and 
the room opening off the apartment 
containing the tabernacles which -have 
not been explored. The wealth of the 
whole discovery is almost unrealizable.”’ 


DOUBTING EGYPTOLOGISTS— Scholars as well as “low- 
brows” are not averse from taking the joys out of life. Hardly 
have our first thrills over the discovery of the Tut-ankh-Amen > 
tomb subsided than at least three Egyptologists express “‘lack of 
confidence in the importance of the discoveries made at Luxor.” 
Two of them, says the New York Herald, doubt that Tut- 
ankh-Amen was buried there. Here we go: 


‘Professor Thomas Eric Peet of the University of Liverpool 
is one of those who think the excavations have not revealed the 
royal tomb. Georges René, French Egyptologist, believes that 
the real tomb was discovered in 1912 by Theodore M. Davis, an 
American. M. René considers the tomb at Luxor not a tomb at 
all but merely a hiding place. 

‘‘The third authority, Professor Schiapparelli, director of the 
Egyptian museum at Turin, says that not one of the objects un- 
earthed at Luxor is either ‘particularly beautiful or new.’ His 
idea of the tomb is that it is a kind of deposit box where some 
king who came after Tut-ankh-Amen gathered together objects 
from old tombs with the purpose of concealing them from robber 
bands. 

‘‘Altho these opinions must be discounted to some extent 
because they do not come from the scene of operations in the 
Valley of Kings they nevertheless constitute rather a heavy 
attack on the supposed splendor of the Luxor discoveries. 

‘‘Whether or not this Pharaoh was buried at Luxor, the dis- 
coveries have been successful at least in breathing life into his 
name. His chances of being remembered are just as good to-day 
as they would be if his mummy were to look serenely into 
the face of a motion picture camera to-morrow. Come what 
may, Tut-ankh-Amen now has a foothold on history that can not 
easily be dislodged.” 
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NEW YORK’S AWE AT THE BEST SELLER 


; fos GREY SELLS A FIRST EDITION of 100,000 
copies before publication. His publisher expects to 
dispose of three times that number of ‘‘Wanderer of the 

Waste Land” in the first year. There is likely no better seller 

in America; he is said to have been the favorite of the soldiers 

during the war. What this great audience think of him they 
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lof Carnarvon, 
VASES OF AN UNKNOWN TYPE. 


Huddled together in one of the chambers of Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb 
were these unique alabaster vases probably used for unguents. 


probably know perfectly well, and no doubt many among our 
But they will likely also be 
interested in knowing how he strikes a sophisticated editor of a 
New York newspaper, and this information is supplied in a long 
review of Mr. Grey’s book by Burton Rascoe in the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Rascoe comes from that part of the country dealt 
with in the story, and he brings a fresh appreciation of the 
author, confessing that he has never read one of Mr. Grey’s 


readers are numbered among his. 


previous books. The new novel is acclaimed by its author as his 


“ce 


“supreme effort,’ his ‘‘most mature and finished work,” so the 
stage is all set for an adequate appraisal of a popular American 
writer from a point of view that may be described as that of the 
“sophisticates,” the term given in Mrs. Atherton’s latest fiction 
to the class of younger journalists that fill so many columns in 
our Eastern newspapers. Mr. Rascoe admits that the book has 
substantial merits, and tho the substance baffles him, he can 
not ignore the testimony of ‘‘a million and a quarter substantial 
readers.”’ Mr. Rascoe gives a vivacious summary of the plot 
which may or may not add to the millions who are already Mr. 


Grey’s devotees. He thus begins: 


‘‘The scene is the region of the Great American desert, par- 
ticularly Death Valley. The time, according to the internal 
chronology, is somewhere during the eighteen-eighties, when the 
gold fever still animated the adventurous and when Western 
towns were as you see them in the movies. The principal figure 
is Adam Larey, who bears upon him the mark of Cain and is 


doomed for fourteen years to wander (or at least he does wander) 
in the waste land like Christopher Morley in the depths of Eliot’s 
poem until he has expiated his crime and found his soul—and 
it is perfectly safe for him to come back to civilization. ~~ 

“Mr. Grey’s dramatic problem is plainly, then, the familiar 
one of the regeneration of the soul and the strengthening of - 
character through suffering. How does he go about it? Adam 
Larey is presented as a chaste and high-minded youth who has 
always been under the sway of his older brother’s personality. 
The older brother is good-looking, aggressive, sure of his power 
over men and women. Throughout their childhood the elder 
brother, we are told, had taken everything Adam prized away 
from him—his toys, his playmates, his sweethearts. Adam had 
fled this intolerable situation and had taken unto himself a 
fiery-tempered little Mexican baggage when the elder brother 
suddenly shows up one day and, having nothing else to do, in 
ten minutes wins the girl away from Adam. A dispute follows, 
and in a fit of anger, resentment and jealousy Adam shoots his 
brother, flings his pistol in the sheriff’s face, knocking his eye 
out, and flees into the desert. Then begins the odyssey of ad- 
versities, more detailed (and more tedious) than Homer’s cata- 
log of ships. Pursued by men and by the Eumenides, Adam 
runs through thickets and briars, up hill and down dale, across 
plateau and over parched land, until he is cut-off in the desert 
without food or water. Mr. Grey permits him a mirage, of 
course, and here we have some passages eloquent of the misery 
perpetrated by this trick of nature. Then at last Adam begins 
the staggering and crawling around in a circle which portends the 
end of man’s struggle against the drouth of the desert. And so 
ends the chapter. 

‘‘But the keen-eyed burro of another wanderer in the waste 
land has espied Adam a mile off, and in the next chapter Adam 
is nourished back to health, given some advice and supplied 
with a burro well-packed with water and rations. But he no 
sooner gets out of sight and succor of his benefactor than his 
supplies are burned up in a flash and his burro runs away. More 
data on the discomforts of hunger and thirst. Adam had been 
advised to make his home among the Indians in an oasis, on the 
eround that it would be good for him, and so in obedience he 
makes for the oasis, only to find it deserted. Then comes a very 
thrilling account of Adam’s effort to subsist during the long 
wait for the return of the Indians. — 

‘‘Heis without a weapon of any kind. He kills partridge, doves 
and rabbits until there are no more left. Then he turns to rats 
and rattlesnakes and twigs and bark to allay the pangs of hunger. 
He becomes a beast among beasts, and here I think Mr. Grey’s 
psychology is perfect, tho spectacular. He shows that with 
each renewal of the store of energy by food the will to survive, 
to hunt and to combat grows, and he shows it with a great deal 
of acuteness and dramatic vividness. 

“Winally there is an epical battle between the starved man and 
a huge rattlesnake which represents to Adam several pounds of 
food. ‘He tripped and fell again in a long forward plunge. It 
brought him to the sand, almost on top of the snake. And here 
the rattlesnake stopt to coil, scarcely two feet from Adam’s face. 
Adam tried to rise on his hands, but his strength had left him. 
And simultaneously there left him the blood madness of that 
chase-to kill and eat. He realized his peril. The rattlesnake 
would strike him. Adam had one flashing thought of the justice 
of ii—one sight of the strange, cold, deadly jewel eyes, one swift 
sense of the beauty and magnificent spirit of this reptile of the 
desert, and then horror possest him. He froze to his marrow. 
The icy mace of terror had stunned him, and with it had passed 
the flashing of his intelligence. He was only a fearful animal, 
fascinated by another, dreading death by instinct. And as he 
collapsed, sagging forward, the rattlesnake struck him in the 
face with the stinging blow of red-hot iron. Then Adam fainted.’”’ 


As a reviewer Mr. Rascoe is almost as voluble as his novelist. 
We jump a paragraph or two and resume with Adam, as a dweller 
among the Indians and a ‘‘erusader for righteousness’’: ; 


““He is lean and strong, bronzed and muscular, with a grip 
like a vise. He kills a man with his bare hands and breaks every 
bone in his body as if they were so many dry twigs, because it was 
reported to him that the man had abandoned his wife and baby. 
He hears that a man is mistreating his wife across Death Valley 
and he goes over to see about it. It is a horrible trip, through 
a region hotter than the hinges of hell, where bleached bones lie 
strewn in mute witness to the foolhardiness of men in attempting 
to brave the poisoned air, the intense heat and the blinding sands 
of this vast stretch of aridity. 

“But Adam negotiates the trip and finds that a man has 


_ 


a. 


. 


_ dragged his wife out to this ungodly place to scare her to death. 


It seems that the man loved the woman very deeply, but she 
did not love him, tho she had consented to the marriage, and, 
in a moment of folly, she betrayed him, and when the child came 


told him about il. This turned his love to hate and to thoughts 
of revenge. He brought her to this tumbledown shack, which was 


directly in the path of a great avalanche of boulders, in the hope 
that the avalanche would sweep her away or that she would be 
driven crazy by the heat, which in this region during July reaches 
142 degrees Fahrenheit. Meanwhile he puts tarantulas in her 
lap by day and at night sneaks up the hillside and lets loose 
boulders to rumble and rattle past the hut so she can’t get any 
sleep. If a big one hits the shack, all the better. But the wife 
is a ‘thoroughbred’ (she tells 
Adam); she takes her punish- 
ment stoically; and she can’t 
be persuaded to run away. 
Adam learns that soon enough 
and decides to stick around 
for a while instead of killing 
the man with his bare hands. 

“Mrs. Virey (for that is 
her name) and Adam become 
quite chummy and in their 
conversations one gets at the 
philosophy underlying the 
story.” 


We omit the philosophy 
and go on to Mr. Rascoe’s 
reflections: 


““Now look, dear reader, 
I’m no stiekler for morals, 
but this interference by Mr. 
Grey’s hero with other peo- 
ple’s affairs strikes me as. 
being a bit thick. The moral 
ideas implicit in this book 
and urged upon the reader 
are, in my opinion, decidedly 
askew. It isn’t as if Mrs. 
Virey were a young woman 
kept against her will by an 
ogre and Adam were a knight i. 
pledged to rescue her. She 
has gone there without remon- 
strance; she has refused offers 
of rescue; she has decided 
to stick it out. Itis an affair 
of the dominance of wills 
between her and her hus- 
band. Larey is twenty years 
younger than she is and is not in love with her, and his pres- 
ence there impresses me as being not only quixotic, but 
rather bounderish and indecent. Adam is taking a lot on himself 
when he finally decides that the time has come to dispose of 
Virey with his bare hands. He took a lot on himself when he 
broke up McKue like kindling wood for leaving his wife and 
baby. There would be rather a thrill for the bystanders in such 
a feat of prowess, but how is it caleulated to help the abandoned 
wife and baby? 

“T shall not go further into the career of Sir Launfal as 
delineated by Mr. Grey. It runs as true to formula as all the 
rest, the mirage in the desert, the bare-handed manslaughter, 
the rescue of a poor prospector from the claim-jumpers, the 
redemption of Sir Launfal’s soul by the love of a pure and 
guileless maiden and the rather sudden turning out that all this 
redemption wasn’t necessary because he hadn’t really killed his 
brother after all. It is told with a certain ingenuity and narrative 
skill. Except for his irritating ‘literary’ device of inverting the 
normal sentence order Mr. Grey writes well. He has a fine de- 
seriptive gift; he has mastered suspense. When the exhausted 
hero has been fanged in the face by a rattler only a third way 
through the book one’s innate curiosity demands that he see how 
Mr. Grey restores him to health. But do Mr. Grey’s readers 
believe in the existence of such people as Mr. Grey depicts; do 
they accept the code of conduct implicit in Mr. Grey’s novels; 
do they like to think that in similar situations they would act 
as Adam does? If they do I bow my head in ignorance and in 
humility. I have been among ranchmen and cowboys of the 
Southwest and [have neverseen such purple cows. I hope I never 
see one, but I can tell you, anyhow, J’d rather see than be one.” 


tea 
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FRAU COSIMA’S DISMANTLED HOME 


HILE audiences have been listening nightly to 

Wagner’s operas in America the widow of Richard 

Wagner himself is reported “‘living in poverty and 
disposing of the family relics collected in Wahnfried, the Wagner 
family home in Bayreuth.’”” The New York Herald finds a tragic 
interest in contemplating the twilight of the gods at Bayreuth: 
‘Coupled with the announcement that Siegfried Wagner has 


abandoned his intention to come here to make an effort to re- 
habilitate the Bayreuth Theater financially, this points to the 


CONFUSED CONTENTS OF THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 


Here may be seen a ceremonial couch with supports in the form of ‘“‘Hat-Hor” cows; stools with legs carved 

as chicks heads; the King’s throne covered with gold and silver and inlaid in relief with semi-precious stones; 

the wooden casket which we picture carried out of the tomb; wheels, bodies, poles, harness and other parts of 
four chariots; the packets on the reader’s right are clay vessels containing food to sustain the King. 


conclusion that the famous opera house on the hill at Bayreuth 
will never echo again the tones of the great music dramas of 
which it was meant to be the shrine. 

“Wor years the inspiration of the festival performances has 
not been Siegfried, son and heir to Richard the First of Wahn- 
fried, but the ceaselessly energetic and ambitious widow of the 
composer. Age had done nothing to abate the restless activity 
with which she kept ablaze the flame of her husband’s genius. 
Now at 85 she has been forced to slacken her fiery zeal, not 
through the operation of the weight of years but by the poverty 
that has come to her people. Because of its grip no artistic 
enterprise on the scale of the Bayreuth festival is possible. 

“Tt is poverty, not years, that has at last halted the enterprise 
of Cosima Wagner. At 85 she still administers with the same old 
authority the existence of the little autocracy which has grown 
up about the Wagner family: The widow of Richard Wagner, 
once the wife of Hans von Biilow, the daughter of Franz Liszt and 
the Countess d’Agoult, Madame Wagner has been in the eye of the 
public for halfacentury. Her training began in France, but Liszt 
brought his children to Berlin when Cosima was 16 in order that 
they might have a German education. At that age she became 
acquainted with Berlioz and also with Wagner, whom she was to 
meet again later after she had become the wife of Von Bilow. 

‘““Madame Cosima was one of the women who may be sirens 
without beauty. lLassalle confessed that her intellect often 
put him to confusion, and Nietzsche, who was said to be in love 
with her, declared that she was the only really great woman that 
he had ever known. She married Wagner in 1869 after her 
divorcee from Von Biilow, but was compelled to become a 
Protestant in order to have the ceremony performed.”’ 


THE GERMAN OPERA INVASION 


ERMANY AND THE GOLD STAR have another en- 
counter, from which both have apparently emerged 
unscathed. German opera sung by a Berlin company, 

with no other published motive than making their appeal as 
artists, has presented itself in this country, and gained plaudits 
so far in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Considered 
artistically there has been mainly praise for the singers engaged 
in giving the Wagner opera, but much allowance made for the ~ 


Wide World photo. 
AS THEY COME BACK TO LIGHT AT LUXOR. 


An ebony box covered with gesso gilt, inlaid with ivory and bronze. 


It contained walking-sticks or arrows under a layer of linen. The 
native bearers step carefully up from the tomb of the Pharaoh. 


orchestra and the mise-en-scéne. Baltimore in one, at least, of 
its newspapers uttered a protest in the name of the, Gold Star, 
but thereafter opposition seems to have subsided. Mr. Blech, 
one of the three conductors, speaks of the singers as the best 
Germany had to send, while Mr. Krehbiel, in The Tribune, 
casually refers to the personnel as “gathered from the highways 
and byways of Germany.”’ 
the Metropolitan’s history in Wagner representations, and says 
that ‘‘never did they sink in what may be called the externals of 
their performance to the level of mediocrity witnessed during 
the first week of the present Wagnerian Festival.” Aside from all 
debatable points in connection with the visit of these newcomers, 
the mere story of their coming presents some romantic elements, 
not entirely unfamiliar, however, to operatic enterprises. The 
Philadelphia Ledger tells how the company was, in the initial 
stages, ‘‘staked’” by the United States Shipping Board ‘‘to 
stimulate ocean traffic under the American flag.’’ Thus: 


He finds no reason to be ashamed of * 


“The Wagnerian Opera Company landed in New York from 
Germany leaving a note for $15,000, or the amount of the singers’ 
fares from Hamburg, in the hands of officials of the United 
States Line. 

“The opera company was without financial resources when it 
booked the American tour, and when the time to take ship from 
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Germany rolled around the best the German managers could — 
produce was one box-ear-load of marks, hardly sufficient to pay 
the passage, which the steamship lines have the habit of demand- ., 
ing in gold. The engagements in America had been made, and 
unless somebody was willing to takea chance, the contracts were 
in a fair way of being broken. — it ¥ 

“The situation was placed before the German agent of the 
United States Line, who hated the idea of losing the business 
and at the same time relished the idea of Wagner again being - 
sung by German artists in the United States. He conferred with 
Shipping Board officials, and it was decided to take the note of 
the opera company for the passage, $15,000 each way. The note 
was indorsed by friends of the singers considered financially 
responsible and the tickets issued. ee 

“Now it appears the Shipping Board executed a good business _ 
stroke. From the receipts of the Baltimore engagement $13,000 
of the $15,000 was paid back, and Shipping Board officials ex- 
pect to get the balance due on the passage to this country from > 
the early performances in Philadelpia.” 


The Baltimore engagement was e financial success, the receipts 
for the five performances there are reported to have been 
nearly a billion marks, or some $38,000. But the orchestra, 
recruited here, struck for their week’s pay between the matinee 
and evening performances on Saturday, demanding in amount 
$10,260. This was only one item of the troubles which led the 
writer of this account to name the Opera Ship “‘a veritable ‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman’”’ for encountering storms. A New York Times 
dispatch from Baltimore rehearses more: 


“Ww. A. Albaugh, the local manager, was at his wits’ end 
for a short time. At an hour when the banks were closed cash 
was difficult to secure, and the musicians let it be known dis- 
tinetly that a mere check would not suffice. 

“At first it seemed that the night performance would have to 
be called off, but at the last moment John Tjarks, proprietor of 
a hotel, came forward with an offer of assistance, and the situation 
was saved. 

“Mr. Tjarks is spoken of as the ‘angel’ of the company. Those 
familiar with the situation say that without his willingness to 
help in the most practical manner by advancing large sums of 
money, the company could never have opened here. It was he 
who advanced the $8,200 needed to release the scenery from 
attachments placed against it upon its arrival in New York. 

“The steamship fares of the large organization, amounting to 
$31,000 for the round trip, were not paid, and before the singers 
could leave the dock the Shipping Board required a lien on the - 
receipts of the performances in the different cities where the 
company was to appear. Baltimore’s share of this was $8,000. 

‘In addition a bond of $57,000 carrying responsibility for six © 
months, the amount being twice the value of the scenery and 
properties, was required. This was assumed by Mr. Albaugh, 
and in order to protect himself he decided that the scenery could 
not leave Baltimore until arrangements were made for relieving 
him of the obligation. 

‘“‘This question caused further trouble and resulted in con- 
ferences that lasted nearly all of last night and this morning. 

“Stars of the company, the business manager, R. J. Schnier, 
and Edward Loeb, representing the committee of Germans in 
Philadelphia, acting as sponsors for the performances to be given 
there, took part in these discussions. Finally a satisfactory 
adjustment was made. 

‘““While the advance sales were very large in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, heavy additional expenses had been 
incurred and cash was not always available for immediate needs. 
Realizing how things were going, the principals of the company 
got together and determined to take matters as much as possible 
into their own hands. 

“Some of the American singers who had been engaged to fill 
out the chorus notified the German union that $56 a week was 
the amount to which individuals of the chorus were entitled in 
this country. As a result all of the corps received a promise of 
that amount, one of the men of the*organization said. Headded: 

““The principals by their own agreement decided to accept 
$60 a week each until the financial affairs of the company were 
placed on a sound basis.’’’ dhs: 


Just to refer to the opposition evinced toward these visiting 


artists, we quote from an article signed by W. W. Shaw in the 
Baltimore News: 


“Many of us would find ourselves unable to dissociate these 
performers from the horrors brought upon the world by their 
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LEADING FIGURES IN THE GERMAN WAGNER FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY. 
They accept salaries of $60 a week to steady the finances of the trip. 


eountry. The thoughtless, the careless, the selfish would easily 
enjoy musie under such conditions; but others remember. Only 
yesterday a man known in the Baltimore musical world for his 
talent told the writer he had declined the offer of two seats for 
the Wednesday evening performanee, as he felt he could have 
no pleasure in listening to these German singers. And the writer 
confesses he is of the same mind. 

“Tt is not that we do not love good music; we do, but we love 
honor more. Above the singing of these artists would sound the 
cries of the orphaned children of France, of 
the violated women of Belgium, of the 
crucified soldiers of the Allies. More in- 
sistent than the theme of the opera would 
be the thought of the treachery at Scapa 
Flow, of treaties unheeded, of promises 
unkept, of debts unpaid. 

“Had this troupe come to raise funds in 
America for helping the needy in Ger- 
many, it would have been a different 
matter. But so far as one can see they 
have simply come to exploit wealthy 
Americans for their own profit. Had 
their country showed any signs of realizing 
the enormity of her offense against civili- 
zation, one might have thought differently. 
But never such a sign has been seen. Their 
treatment of the French in the Ruhr is 
wholly in keeping with all that has gone 
before. Whether the French were wise to 
make this move is a much debated question; 
but that they had a perfect right under 
the Treaty of Versailles to do it if they saw 
fit is undoubted. 

“Mo forgive our enemies is a Christian 
duty; but it is a little too soon yet to ask 
us to forget. Gold stars have still their 
message.” 


As a summary of the Baltimore season 
Mr. J. O. Lambdin writes in The Sun of 
that city— 


“The significant thing about the Wag- 
nerian Opera Festival, the point that seems 
to be first suggested, if any one devoted 
any thought to it at all, is that the people 
who love music most have been literally 
starving for Wagner during the past decade, and that nothing 
else, operatically that is to say, has ever quite taken its 
place. The performances during the past week have indicated, 
if they have done nothing else, how curiously futile the music 
has actually been that was supposed to supplant Wagner 
in our opera houses and how eagerly every one is availing 
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themselves of the opportunity afforded them to hear the great 
musie dramas again.’’ ~ 


Mr. Henderson of the New York Herald ealls attention to the 
promise made by the management of this company that we were 
to be shown the true way of performing Wagner, and he 
counters: 


‘“Now such a promise could be made only by Germans, for 
they are utterly ignorant of anything that 
goes on outside their own country. 

“Germans have been coming to this 
country for many years and saturating 
themselves with knowledge of how things 
musical are done here, but when they 
have returned to their own land they have 
found it; convenient to keep their informa- 
tion to themselves and to disseminate only 
misinformation. When Mr. Gericke, for 
instance, went home to live in Vienna, he 
speedily learned that if he did not wish his 
neighbors to classify him with Ananias, he 
would do well to keep quiet about the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. It was use- 
less for him to tell the Viennese that it 
was a great organization. They knew 
better. 

“The writer is not in possession of 
facts about what Arthur Nikisch did, but 
it is perfectly safe to say that his views 
about the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
had to be aired with great discretion. All 
this was at a time when the Boston orchestra 
was without any question the best in the 
world. But to the German mind this was 
simply inconceivable. It could not be the 
best because it was not German and Ger- 
many was the only country which knew 
how to play symphonies, 

“Wor more than thirty-five years Ger- 
man operas have been better sung and bet- 
ter staged at the Metropolitan than any- 
where in Germany, but no German could be 
induced to admit it. The least admirable 
Wagener singers who have been heard at 
the Metropolitan have been chiefly Ger- 
mans. Some of the best have been Germans. 
But Germany herself has not produced in recent years any 
second Niemann, Fischer, Lehmann or Brandt. 

‘“‘On the other hand the presence of some really good singers 
in the company now visiting New York may be accepted as 
encouraging evidence that vocal art is enjoying a period of prog- 
ress in Germany.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


KINDNESS, NOT CURSES, FOR THE TURKS 


URSING TURKEY AND THE TURKS—rather the 
fashion in recent years—has not solved the Near East 
problem or saved a single Armenian, and peace parleys 

have not been more successful. It is a timely suggestion, there- 
fore, that the missionary may succeed where diplomat and states- 
man have failed, and that as a kind answer turneth away wrath, 
so a charitable word may do more good in the Near East than 
a dictionary of anathemas. The missionary, it is suggested, 


NO RACE HATRED HERE. 


An Armenian and a Turk who became intimate friends at Robert 
College, an institution maintained by Americans in Constantinople. 


might save the Turks from themselves, and incidentally save the 
minority populations—or such a part of them as organized mas- 
sacre and deportation have left. 

Missionaries know that deep, century-old race friction is 
largely responsible for the present trouble, writes Ernest W. 
Riggs in Asia, and the result during and since the war has been 
a conflagration which has well-nigh consumed all the Christian 
people of Turkey America has given generously toward the 
relief of these stricken peoples, but relief, says Dr. Riggs, who is 
secretary for the Foreign Department of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions and former president of 
Euphrates College, an American institution at Harpoot, can 
never solve the problem of how the peoples of Turkey are to get 
along, either together or apart. Relief “‘is only a palliative, 
not a cure.” However urgent the demands for help, ‘the most 


- 


important element in the whole Near East problem would be 
overlooked if we failed to consider what is to be done to, or for, 
the Turks.”’ A popular demand, we are reminded, is that the 
Turks be “wiped off the map,” but no one has been found willing 
to attempt the act of obliteration. Again, it has been proposed 
to shove the Turks back into Asia. But the Turks refuse to be 
shoved back from their present holdings in Europe, and have 
set up a government at Angora which “has made Europe trem- 
ble.” And, after all, the writer notes, “‘saving the Christians 
from the Turks is no more important than saving the Turks 
from themselves.”’ In fact: < 


““The poison of hate and Just and the curse of government by 
atrocity can not be removed by any treaty of peace or declara- 
tion of war. It is by a change in the character of the individuals — 
that constitute the Turkish people that this result is to be secured. 
This is the idea which dominates the representatives of America 
who have founded in Turkey schools and hospitals, permanent 
institutions which have for their aim the cultivation of virtue 
and right thinking. These missionaries are not primarily the 
almoners of American charity, nor are they zealous proselytizers; 
they are the seers of the people among whom they live. Their 
object is not the breaking down of the false faiths which 
they find. It is rather the building up of that which is 
true and the making real of the vision of that which is 
to be. One of these prophets of the new day, the late 
President Bliss of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, _ 
says of the missionary: ‘He is not content to combat the 
error which looms so large in the creeds of other men. “He is 
anxious to find the kernel of truth of which so often that 
error is but a. distorted expression. He comes to supplement, 
not solely to create. He prays for all men with a new 
sympathy—for all mosques and temples and synagogues as 
well as for all churches.’ ° 

‘He not only prays but he works for all men with unfailing 
sympathy. The relief of suffering through the thirteen American 
hospitals in Turkey has broken down prejudice and disarmed 
suspicion. Men like Dr. Shepard, of Aintab, Dr. Dodd, of 
Konia, and Dr. Hoover, of Constantinople, have won the abso- 
lute devotion of people of every class. The women of Turkey 
suffer untold agonies because of the customs of seclusion, which 
bar from them even the crude attention of native doctors. Dr. 
Ruth Parmelee of Harpoot was able to minister to the Turkish 
women in their homes as could no man of any race. When she 
was deported by order of the Government, she was brought back 
again by the angry protests of the Turkish people to whom she 
had given herself. 

‘“The missionaries, who are likewise in revolt against the old 
educational system, try to offer something vital in religion in 
place of empty formule. Not chauvinism but world responsi- 
bility is the civic aspect of this teaching. Not hate but love is 
the eloquent lesson of the picture that may be seen in the school- 
room of the little village where the graduate of the American 
college is teaching. It is the picture of the Christ gathering to 
His arms with equal tenderness white and black and yellow and 
red children.” 


Yet we are bound to admit, says the writer, that missionary 
effort in Turkey has been largely for the Armenians and Greeks. 
American mission schools have enrolled comparatively few Turks. 
But something has been accomplished among the Moslems, and 
many of them have been martyred for their conversion to the 
Christian faith. Others have fied from the country for con- 
science’ sake, even as the Pilgrim Fathers did in 1620. But 
a far more important result of missionary work among the Turks, 
thinks Mr. Riggs, is to be found in its effect upon their sanest and 
most thoughtful leaders. Missionaries have given impetus to 
the modernization of the Turkish educational system, they have 
stimulated medical training through competition with doctors 
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- anathemas. 


: \ SCHISMATIC WAR that will either destroy 


A. 
trained at the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, and are help- 
ing in the emancipation of women. But the great body of 
Turks is still in dire need of spiritual cleansing. 


“During the World War our college buildings at Harpoot, 
seized as barracks, were filled with Turkish raw recruits, who died 
at the rate of fifteen to twenty a day, from typhus, dysentery or 
other infectious diseases, against which they could take no proper 
hygienic measures. In like manner the whole body of Turkish 
life is sick and desperately in want of sanitation and cure. If 
we truly seek for the peace of the Néar East we 
must approach this situation not with curses and 
Surgeons may be ealled upon to cut 
off diseased parts, but only for |the benefit of the 
whole. The greatest need is for the sympathetic 
ministrations of those who, in the spirit of their 
Master, give themselves to saving the Turk.”’ 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 


Protestantism or so divide it as to render it 
of no further use is not to be expected from 
the differences which recently have let loose 
Niagaras of ink. Rather, a trained eye sees the 
silver lining behind the clouds, and a trained ear 
picks out a harmony from the babel of dissentient 
voices. The differences which are disturbing 
Protestantism and which some prophets of gloom 
regard as symptoms of dissolution are really, in 
the opinion of some others, but the creakings which 
indicate, not decay, but growth. In fact, one 
present onlooker argues that this is but a transi- 
tional period from which will emerge a stronger, a 
more unified, and a more spiritual Protestantism. 
Among the things which encourage Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, Woolsey Professor of Biblical 
History and Literature at Yale University, is the 
growth of the community church movement. He 
recites that there are now in America between 800 
and 900 community churches, and that seven new 
ones are being launched each month. This move- 
ment promises soon, he says, to become one of the 
most significant trends in Protestantism, and may 
furnish a satisfactory solution of the rural problem. 
Within the Protestant denominations themselves, 
he continues in the February number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, there are also many forces working for Christian 
unity, such as the fusion of the four Protestant denomi- 
nations in Canada, and of other denominational bodies in the 
United States, and the utterances at conferences of church 
leaders. The work of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, which brings into cooperative relation the educational 
resources of twenty leading Protestant denominations, is a 
potent constructive force, and this is being strengthened by the 
desire for Christian unity in the minds of the youth. Protestant 
unity, says Professor Kent, ‘‘is surely coming.” 
The chief danger of disruption lies in the quarrel, or misunder- 


standing, between the Fundamentalists and Modernists, and the 


writer turns aside to advise us that ‘‘it is profitable for Funda- 
mentalist and Evangelical alike to recognize that we have been 
passing through a strenuous period of readjustment. Together we 
can rejoice that it is over and that an era of reconstruction has be- 
gun.” Already, we are told, ‘‘a new spirit is stirring in the hearts 
of religious teachers, as they turn to subjects, if not more im- 
portant, at least spiritually more inspiring.’”’: Both sides, warns 
Professor Kent, must face squarely three facts: 


“Wirst, that the Author of their faith placed the entire stress 
not on declarations but on demonstrations, on life and deeds, not 
on creeds. Second, that the youth of to-day must live in the 
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twentieth century and that their faith and their development 
should be the first concern of the church. Scolding and prodding 
will not compel the twentieth century to go back into the shell 
of the eighteenth, even could that shell be restored. Third, 
Protestantism, as the great prophetic movement of Christianity, 
is to-day confronted by stupendous tasks and responsibilities 
which can only be met with united front and in the spirit of Him 
who found his life by losing it. His many-sided teachings con- 
tain the fundamentals on which all his followers can safely and 
securely take their stand, content to differ regarding the debata- 
ble questions of intellectual belief.”’ 


BARRIERS OF RACE AND CREED FORGOTTEN, 


by a recent graduating class of the American Women’s College at Constantinople, 
~ which included three Turks, nine Armenians, three Bulgarians, four Greeks, and one 


Hebrew, brought together by American missionaries. 


Turning again to the signs of progress, the writer finds them 
in the devoted services which laymen are giving to the Church, 
and in the awakening to the need of a differentiated ministry. 
In the little Christian community which Paul established at 
Corinth there were, we are reminded, prophets, apostles, teachers, 
and healers, who have their followers in the Church to-day. 
With a working staff, ‘‘the pastor is able to become a shepherd 
of souls and to organize and direct the spiritual life and work 
of the church as a whole. When practical Christian unity makes 
it possible for each local church to become a community chureh 
and to minister alike to ignorant and learned, rich and poor, 
saints and sinners, the prophetic function of Protestantism will 
begin to be fully realized.”” Moreover, 


‘The stress that is being laid on the teaching ministry of the 
Chureh marks another unmistakable trend in progressive Prot- 
estantism. It is in accord with the method of the Founder of 
Christianity, for he was not primarily a preacher but a teacher. 
The so-called ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is not in the form of a ser- 
mon but is in reality an informal talk on the hillside. In the 
light of the vivid record we can in imagination see the great 
Teacher seated on one of the black basaltic rocks that are 
scattered so profusely on the hillsides to the north and northwest 
of Capernaum, while his followers sit close about him. Chris- 
tianity from the first was a teaching religion. In the Corinthian 
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Church teachers were regarded as important as the prophets or 
apostles. Throughout Protestantism the vicious theory that 
youth must first be allowed to go wrong in order later to expe- 
rience a catastrophic conversion is fast being abandoned.” 
Also, underlying the religious-education movement that is 
rapidly transforming the life and the architecture of many 
Protestant churches, says the writer, are the accepted principles 
of modern psychology and education. ‘‘The rediscovered Bible, 
interpreted into the terms of modern life, is its chief text-book. 
This movement is fast putting the youth and the leaders of 
Protestantism into intelligent touch with the vital principles 


FUTURE EMISSARIES OF PEACE. 


THE FEAR FOR OUR MORALS 


HIS IS NOT A TIME for Christians to falter or fear, 

says Bishop W. T. Manning, of New York, especially 

: since, he states, ‘‘there is to-day a clever, definite, 
determined attack on the whole idea of Christian morality,” 
the effects of which are observable ‘‘in the lowered tone of 
much of our social life.” Bishop Manning painted this dark 
outlook in the first of a series of Lenten lectures to be delivered 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine which was widely quoted 
in the New York press. The attack on Christian morality, says 
j Bishop Manning, takes various forms. 
“Tt appears constantly in our literature. 
We see it in the character of the plays 
that are tolerated and in the sordid sex 
obsession which defiles the pages of the 
modern novel.’’ We see it again ‘‘in the 
spirit which asserts the right to what it 
ealls independence and . self-expression, 
and puts its own selfish enjoyment and 
self-pleasing above every consideration of 
right and duty. We see it in the appal- 
ling disregard for the sacredness of marriage 
and the increase of divorce among our 


own people.”? The Bishop reasons that— 


“The present confusion as to moral 
standards results directly from the loss of 
clear religious faith. None of us can be in 
any doubt as to this. There is no other 
basis for morals except religion. Without 
God and His law thereisno standard. The 
only motive for action left is our own 
preference and sense of expediency. We 
are left with no law of conduct higher than 
our own inclinations and desires. 

‘““What we need to-day is not Couéism, 
or Spiritism, or mere Humanitarianism, 
but an awakening of simple faith in God 
as He has shown Himself to us in Jesus 
Christ. It is a revival of personal religion 
that is now needed.” 


The photograph shows seventeen nationalities represented in the student body at Robert 


College, all living together in the free and easy comradeship of college life. 

left to right, are a Croatian, Bulgarian, Greek, Circassian, an Albanian, a Briton and a Chaldean; 

second row, a Turk, an Israelite, an Armenian, a Persian, an Egyptian and a Ukrainian. Seated 
in front are a Russian, an American, a Syrian and a Swiss. 


revealed in the past experience of the race and with the active 
forces in our present civilization.” In this way “‘it is equipping 
them for the work of moral and religious reconstruction that 
must be done by the prophetic forces in Christendom.” Finally, 


‘Progressive Protestantism is building, in keeping with the 
ideals of its prophetic Founder, church homes fitted to the needs 
of the fraternal community. Here children in the church-school 
find a fitting habitat. Here the communal activities center. 
Here the voices of the prophets can be heard. Here, amidst 
symbolism that suggests the presence of the God of beauty and 
of love, men may learn the joy of worship. In this new type of 
‘meeting-house’ all classes in the community may meet with 
their common Father for communion and cooperative service. 

‘““ “The sects’ undoubtedly have their serious problems. They 
are still a dissonant babel of voices and have found as yet no 
common basis for united action; but they are seeking it. In 
the language of yesterday, many of them need the experience 
of a sound conversion that will lead them to forget their bickering, 
their man-made creeds, their petty rivalries, their pathetic trust 
in mere organization, and inspire them to try the bold experiment 
of finding their life by losing it in the service of mankind. Too 
often they have followed wrong impulses or clung too tenaciously 
to institutions long outgrown; but they are usually ready to 
learn from their mistakes. They are still responsive to the voice 
of the real prophet and, therefore, ever open to new truth. 
They are eager to satisfy men’s deepest religious needs. There 
are unmistakable indications that they are passing through a 
great transitional period out of which will emerge a more unified, 
a more spiritual, and a more truly prophetic Protestantism.” 


In the top row, 2 

That there is ground for some of Bishop 
Manning’s charges may be admitted, says 
the Brooklyn Eagle, but it believes that 
they are too general and sweeping. There 
is room, we are told, for differences of opinion as to certain 
books and plays now current, ‘‘but those best informed will insist 
that there is more good literature and more good drama being 
written in America to-day than ever before. 


“What we call the new American literature and drama is 
hardly more than ten years old. Is it possible that the tone 
and standards of ten years ago were higher than they are 
to-day? The books of the last decade were certainly no better, 
from the point of view of morality, than the bulk of the current 
output, and in the main they lacked the vitality and truth of the 
more sincere work of the best writers now in the public eye. 

“‘So far as the stage is concerned, most critics agree that this 
has been the best season in the history of the American theater. 
There are fewer, rather than more, objectionable plays being 
shown, while the showing made by the classics is remarkable. 
Never before have New York playhouses offered so many 
Shakespearean revivals, while modern plays of real worth are 
numerous. The fact that the public is supporting such efforts 
rather indicates a decided elevation of standards. 

““So far as divorce is concerned, it remains to be proved that 
divorce statistics are a reliable index of public morality. There 
is at least one State in America where divorce is prohibited, yet 
no one has held South Carolina up as a model for other common- 
wealths in the matter of public morals. That State’s morals, 
we imagine, are no better and no worse than the morals of the 
rest of the country. There are plenty of things in modern life to 
condemn, but when it comes to wholesale indictments of this 
kind the burden of proof is on the person making the indictment. 
Bishop Manning seems to be unduly pessimistic.” 
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Delicious, nourishing vegetable purées 


prepared without meat 
For the Daily Menu For Lent For Fridays 


To those who prefer purely vegetable soups 
prepared without meat Campbell’s offer a most 
delightful variety—soups rich in nourishment, 
tempting in flavor, blended with the finished skill 
for which Campbell’s chefs are so famous. Smooth, 
palatable purees made from vine-ripened juicy 
tomatoes, dainty tiny peas, snow-white celery, 
delicate tips of choice asparagus. Soups you never 
tire of—wholesome, appetizing, strength-giving. 
And if you are fond of cream soups, prepare 
Campbell’s Tomato or Pea or Celery or Asparagus 
Soup with milk or cream instead of water. Follow 
the simple directions on the can. You will enjoy 
a dish extra-nourishing and filling—splendid for 
the children, too! 


21 kinds 
412 cents a can 
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[CURRENT - POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be ‘returned. 


In one long draught, so eager was his soul - 
For the old wonder that he knew when life 
Upon the hills was one long cry of youth. 
The streets of jasper and of fabled pearl, 
High golden gates and fields of asphodel 
Were wearisome to him. The storied towers 


HE mystery and the nothingness of a 

sea of fog has here a wonderful expres- 
sion in Mr. Sterling’s lines. It is as im- 
aginative as Wordsworth, but does not 
carry his ethical significance. It makes the 
February Lyric West a notable number: 


THE FOG-SEA 
By GrorGeE STERLING 
I 


The morning is ten thousand miles away. 
The winter night surrounds me, vast and cold, 
Without a star. The voiceless fogisrolled ~ 
From ocean-levels desolate and grey; 
But over all the floods of moonlight lay 
A glory on those billows that enfold 
The muffled sea and forest. Gaunt and old, 
The dripping redwoods wait the distant day. 


Unknown, above, what silver-dripping waves 
Break slowly on the purple reefs of night! 
What radiant foam ascends from shadowy 
bars, 
Or sinks unechoing to soundless caves! 
No whisper is upon those tides of light, 
‘Setting in silence toward the risen stars. 


IL 


O phantom sea, pale spirit of unrest! 
There is no thunder where your billows break. 
Morning shall be your strand; your waters make 
An island of the mountain-top, whose crest 
Is lonely on the ocean of your breast. 
No sail is there save what our visions take 
Of mist and moonlight, on whose ghostly wake 
Our dreams go forth unuttered to the West. 


The splendor on your tides is high and far, 
Seen by the mind alone, whose wings can sweep 
On wilder glories and a vaster deep, 
Chill are your gulfs, O sea without a song! 
Hiding the heavens from man, man from the star, 
To which your parent sea endures as long. 


Despoitep as the Old World has been 
by the New for ages, the comforting thought 
is that it leaves her none the poorer. In 
this view this excerpt from Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
new volume ‘“‘The Great Dream” (Mac- 
millan) is misnamed. But as_ poetic 
license it will pass: 


THE ROBBER IN ENGLAND 


i 1 af { 
By MarGueEritE WILKINSON 


I am a robber from over the seas; 

I have come stealing things like these: 

The slant of the hills toward Parracombe Town, 

The look of the sea from Porlock down, 

The patchwork of fields with hedges between 

Dividing the new-ploughed red from green 

Like a magical quilt-stitch set to bind 

Fields upon hills around -and behind. 

I have come stealing the tilt of the thatches 

Where villages doze among the green patches, 

Where each little house as the road winds round 

Seems to have grown from a root in the ground, 

For almost as natural as trees are they 

With the dull brown thatch above the stone’s old 
gray, 

Or ancient plaster firm and mellow 

In quiet tones of cream or yellow. 

When I go home I shall carry away 

Deep-drawn fragrance of Devon hay, 

The teasing turn of a path like a dream 

And the soothing flavor of Devonshire cream, 

The fiery glance of poppies in corn, 

The blessed light on a holy book 

Through colored windows reverently borne 

While overhead the sweet bells shook 

For somebody married, somebody dead, 

Or another hour of the ages sped. 


Into my treasury I shall thrust 
Heather-plunder or bracken-rust, 

Thorn of holly and ivy-bud 

And songs of all the singing brood, 

With English voices cheery and sweet . 

And the patient look of English feet 

Clumsily shod and moving slow 

Wherever the paths of the good land go, 

Or on streets of London that twist and wind 
Like the whimsical humor of the English mind. 
These and the angels weeping stone tears 

In Westminster Abbey forever and ever, 

And the knights that sound the hours with spears 
In Wells Cathedral prompt and clever, 

The combs the Romans used at Bath, 

The Cheshire Cheese where Johnson made merry, 
The Bloody Tower with its scenes of wrath 
And the old Cathedral of Canterbury— 

These I have stolen, stolen away 

To make them mine ti!l my dying day; 

And neither the King in Buckingham Palace 
Nor the gracious Queen with her crown of gold 
Will take them from me, for all without malice 
What I have taken I mean to hold. 


Mr. AUSLANDER always appeals to us. 
He creates a cosmic mood with the sim- 
plest of: nature’s instruments. The New 
Republic prints this: 


THREE THINGS 


By JosnrH AUSLANDER 


Three things filled this day for me, 
Three common things filled this day; 
Each had, for me, a word to say; 
Said it in beauty, and was done: 
Cows on a hillside all one way, 

A buttercup tilted seductively, 

And a Jark arguing with the sun. 


These three things, merely these three, 
Were enough to ery the world 

Out of my heart: the buttercup curled 
Where some gorgeous ruffian plundered; 
The skylark’s dizzy flag unfurled; 

The placid cows pensively 

Wondering why they wondered. 


Mr. Towne has his muse attuned be- 
times to spring, and tho the idea of 
nostalgic heaven-dwellers is not new, he 
seems, in hispoem in The Bookman (March), 
to‘have a new idea in the beneficent gifts 
of that revisitant. 


SPRING AND THE ANGEL 
By Cuartes Hanson Towne 


I 


It was that time of year when green things grow 

As if by grace, all oyer the jubilant earth; 

That time of buddimg: tree, ascending grass 

And fragrant lanés when hawthorn blossoms 
break, 

And orchards first put on their delicate tints. 

April! Another April over the land, 

With soft rains summoning the laggard troops 

Of hyacinths and early primroses. 


April! with birds that call from blowing branches 


The news that heaven has kissed the waking earth, 
And roused to sudden rapture beauty that slept. 
How diligent the army of the flowers! 

In beautiful battalions, lo! I saw 

Their ranks of colored uniforms appear 

And march in splendor down the singing hills. 


IT 


Now who could weary of the budding boughs, 
Though thrice ten million stretched their flowery 
arms, 
As if to bless the earth? 
There was in heayen 
An angel who leaned down when Spring had come, 
As if to drink the perfume of the world 


Filled him with languor. ‘‘Lord, I crave the © 


Spring— 

The earthly Spring that wakens now below, 
And I would fare to woods grown green again, 
To river banks where mosses kiss the water, 
-And shy birds call when sap begins to run. 

I hunger for the lost delight that poured 

In sunlight on one dear remembered hill. 

I pine for the scent of lilacs wet with rain; 

Oh, I am homesick for the fragrant earth!”’ 


Til 


Then God released him from the shining streets, 
And straightway down the stairway of the sun ~ 
This anxious spirit fled, and softly reached, 
(Unknown to man), the meadows of the world. 
He took bright highways when the cup of noon 
Was overflowing with pale lovéliness. 
And when the slow, still mornings, white with 
peace, 
Made his heart ache that such a time could be, 
This angel moved, unseen, by orchard walls, 
And leaned to watch the grass break through the 
ground. 


' He sped through gardens when the moonlight 


drenched 
The earliest buds with clean cascades of beauty; 
And when the April stars hung in the sky, 
He was a ghost that sighed with joy, being home 
After so long a pilgrimage in heaven. 


IV 


We wondered why the Spring. was doubly dear 
On certain days and nights. We did not know 
That one from all the sources of high things 
Had breathed a special blessing on the grass, 
And touched each flower before it opened wide— 
A truant angel, whose great wings had brushed 
The emerald hills, and, happy, disappeared! 


THREE short of the cat’s nine lives has 
this one if we insist on literalness. The 
moral is doubtless, ‘‘choose well your place 
to die!” Vanity Fair gives us these hints: 


A STRANGE STORY 


By Evinor WY.uIE 


When I died in Berners Street 

I remember well 

That I had lights at head and feet 
And a passing bell. 


But when I died in Hounsditch 
They would not lay me out 
Because they said I was a witch; 
The rats ran about. 


When I died in Holborn 

In an old house and tall 

I know the tapestry was torn 
And hanging from the wall. 


When I died in Marylebone 
I was saying my prayers; 
There I died all alone 

Up four flights of stairs. 


But when I died near Lincoln's Inn 
The small gold I had 

Surrounded me with kith and kin; 
I died stark mad. 


When I died in Bloomsbury 
In the bend of your arm 

At the end I died merry 
And comforted and warm. 


Hudson has outsold all fine cars 
for eight years. 


But never have its values led by 
such margins as now. 


All models are lower in price. 
And today’s Hudson, with the 
experience and refinements 
taught by 140,000 earlier Super- 


Sixes, is in all ways the finest 
ever built. 


The four models cover every 


motoring requirement. 


All Hudsons have the new 
Super-Six motor. All possess 
unusual attractions of price and 
quality. 
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The Hudson Super-Six Speedster $1425 


A Hudson for Ever 


The Greatest Super-Six Values of Al 


For those who love the freedom 
of the open car, where are such 
values as the Speedster at $1425 
(pictured above) or the 7-pas- 
senger Phaeton at $1475? 


Hudson 7-Pass. Phaeton $1475 


Freightand . 
Tax Extra 
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Freight and Tax Extra 


The Hudson Coach gives every 
closed car utility and comfort 
at little more than the cost of 
open models. An ideal car 
for year round service. 


Hudson Coach $1525 
Freight and Tax Extra 


The Hudson Sedan, all alumi- 
num body is built by Biddle & 
Smart, famous custom body 
builders. Their’ production is 
now entirely devoted to this 
one body. 
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Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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KING TUT’S SMALL BUT WELL-STOCKED TOMB BENEATH ITS BIG NEIGHBOR. 


The King must have died young, it is argued, or he would have built himself a more extensive posthumous residence. 


The long-drawn-out 


tomb of Rameses VI, in the upper part of the picture, shows what a Pharaoh could do when he had plenty of time. 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN’S 


HE MAN OF THE HOUR is undoubtedly that late 

King of Egypt whose combined residence and tomb was 

lately opened to newspaper reporters and others. ‘“‘The 
most remarkable man in the world to-day is King Tut-ankh- 
Amen,” flatly announces one newspaper editor. ‘‘ Almost over- 
night he has obtained a position of eminence surpassing that of 
the President of the United States, or the Premier of Great 
Britain, or Charlie Chaplin, or Jack Dempsey. . His leap into 
fame has been even more spectacular than that of Dr. Coué.”’ 
By way of corroboration of this very generally held opinion of 
the popular King, dressmakers are bringing out Tut-ankh-Amen 
costumes, an enterprising silk manufacturer is advertising, with 
an interesting variation on the name, ‘‘Tu-tank-ha-men”’ silks 
(Reg. App. for U. S. Pat. Off.), a whole act of a New York 
musical comedy has been cut so that a new Tut-ankh-Amen 
episode can -be put in, he is said to be slated for the movies, 
poems galore have been written about him, Margot Asquith has 
appeared in London wearing a gown draped, at least in part, 
after the manner of the popular young King’s kilts, while babies, 
suburbs, restaurants, apartment houses, and parlor cars are 
being named after him, and it is confidently predicted that there 
will soon be a King Tut cigar. The simple fact is the King is all 
the rage, in spite of his age of some three thousand four hundred 
years. It was believed, when he was ensconced so snugly in his 
combined residence and tomb several centuries ago, that his life 
there would last three thousand years, after which he would come 
out and be about once more. He may have been four hundred 
late in getting out, comments a writer in the New York Times, 
but his belated appearance is making sufficient stir so that he 
may be glad he waited. 

There have been a certain number of protests, it is true, from 
citizens who feel that the King, in his present burst of publicity, 
is not being treated with all the consideration due his rank. Sir 
H. Rider Haggard, for instance, writes to the London Times, 
protesting against ‘‘the exposure of the old King’’—old in some 
ways, of course, but only eighteen years old, according to most 
reports, when he went into seclusion— to the vulgar gaze’’ of 
curious crowds. A question was even put in the British House of 
Commons as to whether ‘‘any requests have been received from 


LEAP INTO FAME 


Egyptian citizens to ransack the tombs of British Kings and 
Queens in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere.’’ Thus is ex- 
prest, comments the Toronto Globe, “‘a general feeling of 
regret at what appears to be unnecessary desecration of Egy ptian 
dead in the interest of archeology.”’ However, it transpires: 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript sought the opinion 
of an old Egyptian patriarch, Hassan Mohammed Abdul Rasoul 
by name, who, with the help of many sons, tended his flocks 
near the Valley of the Tombs. Hisfather, forty years ago, was one of 
the finders of the historic hoard of more than thirty royal tombs at 
Deir-el-Bahari, and he was taken when a boy to see this amazing 
collection. When asked what he thought of disturbing the rest 
of the ancient Kings he replied that it was an excellent thing to 
do, because old Kings were so valuable nowadays. 

“But,” he said, “‘I do not think Lord Carnarvon should take 
Tut-ankh-Amen away from the valley. Let him take the-gold 
chairs and all the King’s treasures, but leave the poor King in 
his grave. It would be good for Luxor, good for the Valley of 
Tombs, and good for the King. He is warm in his tomb, but 
in Cairo the rain comes.. The King may get cold and damp if 
burial in the ground is necessary.’ 

Rasoul appeared to be particularly sad throughout the inter- 
view, and the correspondent later learned that the real cause of 
the old man’s grief was that his father had received £400 for 
disclosing the locality of the mummy hoard. But the father had 
buried the £400 and died without telling where the treasure was, 
and Hassan has spent most of his life digging up the farm to 
find the hidden gold. 


Even more to the point is the assurance of Professor R. Jean 
Caparets, a distinguished Belgian scientist, with a number of 
important titles, who attended the Queen of the Belgians on her 
recent visit to King Tut-ankh-Amen’s headquarters on the Nile. 
It is a good thing, both for the King and for the rest of the world, 
he shows, that the potentate came out of his more or less en- 
forced retirement. According to Professor Caparets, as quoted 
by the New York Times in a special cable from Luxor: 

“Some people are seized with pity for the hapless fate of poor 
King Tut-ankh-Amen, who finds himself disturbed in his 
earthly rest by the curiosity of archeologists. To hear them 
one ought immediately to restore the protective walls behind 
which he has escaped the seekers for treasure. 


“T readily admit that if this tomb brought nothing not hitherto 
known to the world it would be useless to explore it and devote a 
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minute study to its contents, but it has been said that the ad- 
vantage which man has over the brute is his faculty of retaining 
a memory of his past. To-day, however, the splendor of a past 
at first completely lost and then resuscitated in uncertain manner 
appears again before our dazzled eyes. 

“Something more than the groans of neurasthenics and luna- 
tics is necessary to convince me that the Egyptologists are vio- 
lating the secret of death in a sacrilegious manner. Numerous 
funerary texts of ancient 
Egypt give evidence of 
the anxiety which the dead 
displayed that posterity 
should cause their name 
to live. It was said that 
he lives whose name is 
proclaimed. A few weeks 
ago Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
name was completely for- 
gotten outside of a small 
circle of specialists; to- 
day he is known through- 
out the world. 

“In their stele the 
Egyptians used to make an 
appeal to those who were 
able to read them, inviting 
them to recite the formu- 
lx, assuring to the dead 
all welfare in the other 
world. For long no one 
had read the formule 
drawn up for the Kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty. 
After centuries barbarians 
have come from far dis- 
tant parts for which the 
Pharaonie geography had 
no names, and they have 
just read the prayers, 
which, according to the 
belief of the ancients, are 
eapable of giving to the 
disinearnated spirits of the 
dead a real and truly 
happy life. 

“Here, then, perhaps, 
is something to bring 
reassurance to _ sensible 
minds in regard to the 
feelings with which Tut- 
ankh-Amen sees us enter 
his tomb.”’ 


MARGOT A LA MODE. 


Asquith, 
wife of the British ex-Premier, ap- 
peared in London recently wear- 
ing this gown, draped in the’ manner 
popular when King Tut ruled. 


It is a triumph of ar- 
cheology, says the editor of 
the Charleston News and 
Courier, that this long- 
forgotten king should have 

attained the proud posi- 
tion which he holds in the world to-day. It is even more 
of a triumph for archeology than for King Tut, continues the 
editor: for arecheology— 


The noteworthy Mrs. 


That sedate and supposedly dry-as-dust science which so 
many lively young people have so often scoffed at and the 
devotees of which are, in the popular view, old, bespectacled, 
fossilized professors, spending their time examining old bones 
and poring over ponderous tomes. Archeology has shown that 
it can make as potent a popular appeal as baseball; it can drive 
international polities and the latest murder mystery from the 
front pages; it can take a mummy and some antique furniture 
and make the greatest newspapers in the world send rush orders 
by cable and wireless to their correspondents and camera-men; 
it can even get the movie magnates excited—for it is said that 
King Tut is slated for the screen. 

The professors and practitioners of archeology must be sur- 
prized at the stir and bustle they have caused. Nobody ever 
paid much attention to them before this. When they were 
noticed, it was generally to be laughed at. Some of them may 
be gratified, but itis not unlikely that many of them are annoyed. 
The pleasant obscurity and seclusion in which they formerly 
did their work have been shattered. The world is hammering 
on their doors and peeping in at their windows eager to learn 
whether they have any more King Tuts to set us all agog with 
amazement. 


One particularly interesting thing in this remarkable discovery 
near Luxor, adds the Springfield Union, is: 


The evident strength of the conviction in the Egypt of his 
day that Tut-ankh-Amen wouldn’t see the last of himself when he 
drew his last breath. The theory that Tut-ankh-Amen dead and 
turned to clay would stop a crack to keep the wind away must 
have been as searce as icicles in those regions of the Nile. Many 
evidences of this form of belief in immortality have previously 
been unearthed in ancient Egypt, but nothing before perhaps 
has revealed so well the then prevailing conceptions of the neces- 
sary preparations for it. With the Egyptians it was a certainty 
but very closely linked with the material things of earthly life. 
If in thought they distinguished between the spiritual and 
material, they had much difficulty in thinking of one except in 
terms of the other. 

But there has been one important gain we fancy since Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s time. Immortality has become more democratic. We 
have few evidences that the old Egyptians made elaborate prep-: 
arations for the future existence of any except. royal persons. 
Possibly the view was that immortality was not for common 
people anyway; that only the high and mighty could hope to dwell. 
with the gods. Humanity has progressed far from that con- 
ception, tho not so far as to eliminate entirely the theory of 
an aristocracy of righteousness, dependent somewhat on social 
prominence or race or creed. : ; 


In the meantime, and quite aside from the philosophieal, 
archeological, religious and artistic aspects of the remarkable 
. s e . 
King’s reappearance among us, Frances Wilson in thé New York 
Times gives us this apology for popular interest, not to say vulgar 
curiosity: 
When a Body, long deserted 
K’en when Cleopatra flirted 
With Mark Antony upon the sluggish Nile, 
Is brought back to human knowledge 
By some high-brow trained at college 
I, for one, would like to gaze at it awhile! 


i 


My I) 


AT LUXOR. 


Ze 


If the correspondents do not weaken we may yet have Tut’s jewel 
encrusted golf-sticks and mummied caddie taken from his tomb. 


—Racey in the Montreal Star. 


Fain I’d stand beside it, gazing 

Overwhelmed by thoughts amazing 

Of the days when Tut-ankh-Amen ruled as King; 
Was life full of love and secandal— 

Did he find it worth the candle— 

In that far-off day in which he had his fling? 


Ere death changed him to a dummy 
Was he debonair and chummy, 
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And his transmigrating soul—where is it 
now? 

Can it be that it’s surviving 

And in Lord Carnarvon striving 


To get back into the Game, no matter: 


how? 


Surely Fancy is a laggard 

Nowadays in Rider Haggard 

When he dubs this disentombing dire 
disgrace. 

After centuries of zero 

Tut-ankh-Amen’s now a hero 

Having won the Marathon endurance 
race! 

Having graced a splendid exit, 

Tut-ankh-Amen surely recks it 

Great to occupy such journalistic space! 

And since tombs are dark and gloomy 

And museums light and roomy. 

He will certainly prefer the latter place. 


I suspect that in a chorus 

Rescued mummies praise great Horus, 

Who restores them once again to sun 
and sky. 

Tut-ankh-Amen will be happy— 

Yea, and find it pretty snappy 

When he occupies once more the public 
eye! 


Vivifying the lost story 

Of an age remote and hoary 

Ts a réle to stir the haughtiest mummy’s 
breast— 

And the cynic Mind confesses 

That when once It evanesces— 

Archeologists are welcome to the rest! 


Recrudescence so uncommon 

May well startle Tut-ankh-Amen 

But since Nature was the same long 
years B.C. 

He'll be proud, though flabbergasted, 

To perceive how well he’s lasted 

For his renaissance in 1923! 


A friendly and intimate attitude 
toward the monarch is taken by Percy 
E. Newberry, a writer in the London 
Morning Post, who looks into the matter 
of the King’s relations, ancestry, and 
personality somewhat as a later writer 
has recently probed into Queen Victoria 
and her time. Mr. Newberry, in his own 
words, puts together the information 
which has already been collected, in an 
effort to give some idea of “‘the place 
of the King who restored the worship 
of Amon in the history of his country.” 
According to Mr. Newberry: 


His predecessor, Akhenaton, “‘the Spirit 
of Aton,” the famous heretic King of 
Egypt who overthrew the old worship of 
Amon and set up in its place the cult of 
the Aton, or Sun’s Disk, abandoned the 
capital of his fathers, Thebes, and founded 
a new city at El Amarna in Middle 
Egypt. He reigned altogether about 
seventeen years, the last eleven of which 
he lived at his new capital, which he 
called Akhetaton, ‘‘the Horizon of Aton.” 
He had married early in life a beautiful 
princess named Nefretiti, and by her had 
five daughters, but no son. The eldest 
daughter, Meritaton, ‘‘Beloved of the 
Aton,” was given in marriage to a Court 
favorite, Semenkhkare, who, on the death 
of Akhenaton, assumed the throne of 
Egypt, carried on the government at El 
Amarna for a few weeks, or months, and 
then died. The second daughter of the 
heretic king, Maktaton by name, pre- 
deceased her father and was buried in a 


Courtesy of ‘‘Women’s Wear.’’ 


NOT FUTURISTIC—EGYPTIAN. 


Here are some new dress goods designs, based 
on the decorations in King Tut’s tomb. 


tomb far back in a lonely valley to the 
east of E] Amarna. 

The third daughter, Ankhnespaaton, 
‘She lives by the Aton,” married another 
Court favorite, Tutankhaton, “the liv- 
ing image of Aton,” who now became, 
through his marriage to the hereditary 
princess, the lawful heir to the kingdom. 
Nothing is known about his parentage or 
early lifé, but it is probable that he re- 
mained at El Amarna a few months after 
his accession, for many monuments bear- 
ing his name have been found among the 
ruins there. During the seventeen years 
of Akhenaton’s reign the persecutor had 
never been able to suppress entirely the 
old worship of the god Amon. The priest- 
hood of this deity, it is true, were dispos- 
sessed, as also were the priesthoods of 
other local gods throughout Egypt. In 
Akhenaton’s hatred toward the Theban 
god, he ordered that the name Amon 
should be obliterated on all monuments, 
and this command was actually carried 
out by the king’s adherents. There can 
be no doubt that this remorseless perse- 
cution had the effect in the long run of 
estranging all sympathy with the heretic 
monarch, and the followers of Amon little 
by little regained their political influence. 
By the time Tutankhaton came to the 
throne their power had become so great 
that the new monarch resolved to revert 
to the old religion and transfer his Court 
to Thebes. It was then that he changed 
his name to Tut-ankh-Amen, ‘‘the living 
image of Amon,” and his consort her 
name to Ankhnesamon, ‘‘she lives by 
Amon.” 


Many monuments inscribed with the 
name of this Pharaoh are known. , Mr. 


‘ Newberry explains: 


The greater number have been found 
at Thebes and El Amarna, but some 
have come from near the Fayfim in 
Middle Egypt, and others from as far 
south as Gebel Barkalin the Sudan. The 
most important inscription that has yet 
been brought to light is a large stela that 
was discovered by Monsieur Legrain on 
the 28th of June, 1905. On this monu- 
ment the name of King Horemheb has 
been engraved over the cartouche of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, but the rest of the pro- 
tocol has been left untouched. The 
historical part gives a record of the state 
of Egypt during the years which preceded 
the King’s accession. A duplicate of this 
inscription has been found in the temple 
of Montu at Thebes, and other copies of 
it were no doubt sent to all the great 
temples of Egypt to commemorate Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s services to ‘local deities. 
The inscription relates that the temples 
of the gods and goddesses from Ele- 
phantine to [the Delta marshes] had 
fallen into disrepair, that their shrines 
had decayed and become ‘‘as mounds 
covered with weeds,” and that their halls 
were as an open road. ‘*‘The whole land 
was neglected by the gods,” and when 
messengers were sent to Zahi (Phoenicia) 
to widen the frontiers of Egypt, they did 
not prosper. ‘‘If the Pharaoh addrest a 
god to consult with him, he came not at 
all,’ or ‘‘if he prayed to a goddess, she 
did not answer his prayer, for the hearts 
of the gods were sick in their bodies so 
that they destroyed what had been done.” 
Such is the account of the condition of 
Egypt when Tut-ankh-Amen ascended 
the throne. 


With his accession ‘‘a new era dawned, 
and Egypt with her ancient gods began 
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x O-00-ooh!”” It was like a knife through the 


temple. He was unfit for rest, enjoyment, 
or work. “Can’t you keep quiet?” he flared out 
at his son, playing with ‘a metal toy. His wife 
checked the young engineer with, “Stop this min- 
ute! Don’t you see your father is suffering from 
one of his headaches?” 


How tragically she said it, as if headaches were 
an incurable disease. And yet how many of them 
are easily avoidable! For what are the facts in 
this commonplace episode—the facts back of nearly 
all headaches? 


Eyestrain the principal cause of headaches 


7 


Defective eyesight! Some authorities say 90% 
of all headaches are caused by eyestrain; no author- 
ity puts it less than 70%. Leave it to your own 
experience. When getting a headache, you close 
your eyes, don’t you? 

Of the twelve pairs of nerves in the skull, six 
have some connection with the eye. No wonder 
the dull ache from eyestrain occurs in any part of 
the head! So when defective eyes are called upon 
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to do the eye-work required by modern life, the 
tired ocular muscles set up pain along the nerves 
connecting with the other parts of the head. A 
correctly fitted pair of glasses gets at the cause. 
Glasses banish not one headache but a thousand. 


Get the facts and lose your headache 


In most cases, therefore, the right eyeglasses 
will put an end to all the pain and handicap of 
headaches. So much human misery is caused by 
defects in the eyes—which can be overcome by 
properly fitted glasses—that the labors and respon- 
sibilities of the Wellsworth Scientific Staff have 
an intensely human side, along with the delving 
into mysteries of metal and glass to improve vision. 


Think what it would mean.to the man of our 
story and his whole family if he knew what 
glasses would do for him! Think what it would 
mean to hundreds of thousands of people who, 
just for the lack of knowledge about glasses, need- 
lessly endure the agony of headaches and cannot 
work to win! If you have headaches, have your 
eyes examined without delay. 
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to prosper again,” says the writer, and 
quotes: 


‘‘When the days had passed over these 
things,” runs our inscription, “‘ His Majesty 
appeared on the throne of his father, and 
every land bowed down to his will.” Seated 
in his palace the King made plans for the 
restoration of Egypt and its temples. ‘‘His 
Majesty took counsel with his heart and 
investigated every beneficent action, and 
searched for what is useful to his father 
Amon.” He ordered to be made a beautiful 
gold image of the Theban god, another of 
Ptah, the god of Memphis, and erected 
monuments to other deities, ‘‘making em- 
blems of gold from the tribute of foreign 
countries, and building temples anew to last 
for all time.’’? These temples he endowed 
with daily supplies of food and provided 
them with priests ‘“‘selected from the sons 
of the princes and officials of their cities.” 
He increased their sacred vessels in gold, 
silver, copper and bronze. 

He filled their barracks with male and 
female slaves and with spoils taken from 
foreign countries. He furnished the temples 
with silver, gold, lapis-lazuli, malachite, 
precious stones of all kinds, royal linen, 
white linen, gum, oil, frankincense, myrrh 
and perfumes. He also constructed sacred 
barks for the gods in fresh pine wood from 
the terraces of Lebanon and Syria. For the 
service of the Aton, Akhenaton had em- 
ployed at El Amarna a numerous band of 
male and female slaves, female singers, and 
acrobat girls. Tut-ankh-Amen ordered these 
temple servants to be purified and trans- 
ferred them to the service of other gods 
throughout, the Nile Valley. Then it was 
that the gods and goddesses of Egypt be- 
came joyful again, and the people them- 
selves ‘‘raised a great shout and danced 
for gladness.” 

Another important monument of this 
reign is the tomb of a Viceroy of Ethiopia 
named Huy. It is cut in the limestone hill, 
known as Kurnet Murrai, at Thebes, and 
was first visited by Champollino as far 
back as 1828. The walls are elaborately 
painted with scenes giving a record of 
Tut-ankh-Amen’srelations with Ethiopia on 
the one hand and with Asia on the other. 
On the outer walls of the vestibule is a 
scene showing the investiture of Hu¥ as 
Viceroy of Ethiopia by the Egyptian Chan- 
cellor in the presence of the King. The 
Chancellor presents to the Viceroy the gold 
signet ring of office, and this scene at once 
calls to mind the Biblical account of 
Joseph when Pharaoh ‘‘took off his ring 
from his hand and put it upon Joseph’s hand 
and made him ruler over all the land of 
Egypt.” After this ceremony of investiture 
the Viceroy goes to the temple of Amon, 
there to offer thanks to the god. In an- 
other scene he is depicted with his wife and 
family and some of his official colleagues. 
Among the latter is the sub-Governor of 
Ethiopia, the Mayor of Soleb, and the 
wakil of a garrison town of Tut-ankh-Amen. 

On the inner walls of the vestibule Hu¥ is 
represented introducing to the King 
chieftains from Western Asia and from 
Ethiopia. These chieftains offer to the 
King a great variety of gifts: chariots, 
chairs, beds, shields, vases of gold and sil- 
ver, and objects inlaid with lapis-lazuli, 
red jasper, and malachite. In another 
scene Huy, ‘“‘the King’s Ambassador to 
every land,” is shown introducing the 
chieftains of Syria with their offerings. 


‘That these gifts were presented to the 
King at Thebes is certain, for an inscrip-— 
tion over the scene reads: ‘The coming 
from Ethiopia with all this good tribute of 
the choicest of the foreign countries, and 
the landing at Thebes by the Viceroy of 
Ethiopia Huy.” 

Beyond the information derived from this 
official’s tomb, we know hardly anything 
about the foreign relations of Tut-ankh- — 
Amen. Mr. Theodore Davis found in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings a piece 
of gold foil with a scene imprest upon it, 
showing the King, who is accompanied by 
his Queen, smiting to the ground a Bedawin 
chieftain. To the left is figured the Divine 
Father A¥, who, on the decease of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, succeeded to the throne. Ay 
was an old man at the time of his accession, 
atid his claim to the throne is not at all 
clear. Apparently Tut-ankh-Amen left no 
issue, and the legitimate line of eighteenth- 
dynasty Kings came to an end with him. 
It is remarkable that in Huy’s tomb and 
elsewhere the cartouches of Tut-ankh-Amen 
have been generally erased except for the 
name of Amon, and that the name of 
Horemheb has been substituted on most 
of his public monuments. This seems 
to prove that Tut-ankh-Amen’s memory 
was not held in esteem by his successors, 
who probably regarded with suspicion his 
sincerity in reverting from Aton to Amon 
worship. Only one dated monument of his 
reign is known: this is a piece of linen in- 
scribed in his sixth year. It is possible that 
it is a piece of one of his mummy wrap- 
pings, and, if so, the probability is that he 
reigned only six years. 


BREAKFAST AS IT IS CONSUMED IN 
THE HALL OF FAME 


4 Re apparel may or may not proclaim 

the man, as we have been frequently 
assured by conflicting authorities, but 
breakfast, it is now proclaimed, certainly 
has a great deal to do with the inner human 
being. A symposium among physicians of 
the country, not long since, showed that 
the preponderance of medical opinion is in 
favor of a substantial meal in the morning, 
and now comes Hotel Management, a trade 
paper published in Manhattan, with re- 
marks on what the ‘‘Who’s Who” of the 
country eat for breakfast. A physician 
may have very creditable opinions as to 
the purely physical effects of a breakfast, 
but, argues Hotel Management, there is no 
accounting for tastes. Ed Wynn; for in- 
stance, breakfasts on two cups of tea, with 
lemon, and a cigar. Medical opinion may 
say what it will of this breakfast, but who 
can be sure that, contrary to accepted rules 
tho it may be, it does not play an important 
part in keeping Ed Wynn-ing? However 
that may be, Hotel Management announces: 


Admiral Sims, Amelita Galli-Curci, John 
Hays Hammond, James Montgomery 
Flagg, Booth Tarkington, David Warfield, 
Gertrude Atherton, D. W. Griffiths, Childe 
Hassam, Walter Pritchard Eaton, Charles 
Chaplin, Mary Garrett Hay, the Rev. Wm. 
A. Sunday, Oswald Garrison Villard, Judge 
Ben Lindsey, George Horace Lorimer, 
Prof. Garrett P. Serviss, and other men and 
women prominent in literary and artistic 
cireles, and in public life, have given their 
breakfast menus. Even busy people appar- 
ently consider the matter of breakfast very 
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UNDREDS of dollars have been saved 
in the past few years by house owners 
who have re-roofed the Johns-Manville way, 


Its popularity is due to the fact that it has 
an unmatched advantage over all other 
forms of re-roofing. You save money by not 
tearing the old shingles off—and at the same 
time you get a better roof. ae 


Up the roof in no time! 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
are laid right over the old roof. They are 
easy to lay. The nails and nail holes come 
with the shingles. All that is needed: is a 
shingler’s hammer. The job is finished 
quickly—and because the old roof is not 
ripped off, your house is never exposed to 
the dangers of a sudden rain storm. 


No damage—indoors or out 


No old shingles come tumbling down to 
damage your lawns or shrubbery. There is 
no dust and dirt inside or around the house 
—-which the housewife will appreciate. 
And you do not have to pay to have the old 
shingles carted away. Altogether it is a 
‘cleaner, quicker job from start to finish, and 
you have, not just another roof, but a fire- 
safe, everlasting and beautiful house top 


OR 


You can get one with an 
asbestos backbone in Johns- 
Manville Flexstone Asbestos 
Shingles. There is a pro- 
tective layer of asbestos in 
each shingle below the slate 
surfacing. And yetthey donot 
differ much in price from the 
ordinary composition shingle. 


—if you want 
a_ slate-surfaced 
Asbestos shingle 


and its allied products 
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Re-roof for the last time 
~right over the old shingles 


Fire-proof? Look at this! 

Perhaps you have already seen the famous 
Johns-Manville blowtorch test. This is 
what it proves: 


That Johns-Manville righ Asbestos Shin- 
gles are absolutely fire-proof. They are 
more than just “fire-safe.” The white hot 
flame of the blowtorch is turned aside— 
harmless. 


That is why they are given highest ratings 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.—men 
whose business it is to classify fire risk. 


No more wear and tear 
on your purse 
Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
are permanent. Made from asbestos rock 
fibre and Portland cement, they will never 
wear out. You should never have future 
roofing bills to pay. Put Asbestos Shingles 
on your roof and forget it for good—you 
have re-roofed for the last time. 


And all the time you will be getting 
double roof protection. The old roof un- 
derneath the new acts as a protecting, insu- 
lating blanket. Dry wood is an excellent 
insulator. You are quite likely to find the 
upstairs rooms cooler in summer and warm- 
er in winter—because this two-fold roof 
helps to keep outside temperatures outside. 

Besides being permanent your new roof 
will be artistic and beautiful. A roof of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles, always attracts 


Asbestos Shingles 


much favorable comment in any neighbor- 
hood. 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
are furnished in several shades of soft rich 
colors—grays, reds and browns. A beautiful 
effect is obtained by blending these various 
colors in one roof. 


This book—one penny 

Mail a penny post-card at once to Johns- 
Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue at Forty- 
first Street, New York City, for this booklet 
—“Re-roofing for the last time”—or send us 
the coupon below. 

Even if you are not ready to re-roof now 
this book will give you some dollar-saving 
information on the subject. And if you are 
forced to re-roof now, don’t decide on the 
method or material until you have read this 
booklet. It may save you money. 


Everlasting Asbestos Rock 


Note the long silken fibres. It is no won- 
der that shingles made from this rock are so 
everlastingly durable. As a matter of fact 
they take on a harder set and a softer color 
with age. 

* * % * 

To sum up: If you want a fire-proof, 
everlasting roof at a low cost, you cannot 
do better than lay Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles over the old roof: 


See your roofing man or builder at once 
and ask him about prices, weights, etc. 


Or mail the coupon below. | 


Peak Gaba ol op on eee 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. Branches 
Madison Ave. at 41st St. in 56 
New York City large cities 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Re-roofing for the Last Time.” 
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They ‘Retain 
the Style Lines 


Longer 


HAT that ‘‘retains the 

style lines longer’’ 1s 
what you want if the style is 
right. Three generations of 
well-dressed men have con- 
firmed the Berg tradition of 
correct style. 


At men’s shops the nation over 


F. BERG. & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 


StaShape 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 


| breakfast is 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


| seriously, and while the diversity of opinion 
| was too great to admit of the establishment 


of an “ideal” breakfast, many interesting 
preferences were disclosed. 

The following table shows how the vari- 
ous groups voted: 


For For 
Heavy Light 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Stage, Film, and Music Stars. 13 14 
Artists, Architects, and Paint- 
OLS 5k eae ae acess 6 5 
| Authors and Editors........ 23 21 
Prominent Business Men... - 14 9 
Women in Public Life....... 1 8 
Ministers and Men in Public 
ABR ROE 0 cee eee Hee 10 5 
WAUCATORS at a. cra aa = 10 9 
Ova Se of Ada were oo ees LCs 71 


A great variety of breakfast tastes was 
exhibited, from Ed Wynn, with his tea and 
cigar, to Captain Achmed Abdullah whose 
‘a, dignified, almost pontifical 
institution,’’ and who eats ‘‘ Always fruit, 
always eggs, always three cups of coffee, 
always marmalade or honey or jam’”’; from 
Robert Holliday who likes “‘steak and fried 
potatoesfor breakfast,” to August Heckscher 
who prefers to eat no breakfast at all. 

But diverse as are the combinations on 
the breakfast menus of famous persons, 
there are some items, according to the sur- 
vey, which appear on nearly every one’s 
breakfast-table. These are tabulated be- 
low, according to the number of times they 
were mentioned by those who answered 
Hotel Management's letter. 


Fresh: Pruitsin Seasonic... ose 129 
Coftee): 24. ..o 45 ne ere ee ee 108 
Noast, Dry and Buttered: ..— .>... 22465 91 
USES. cht o ste aes eee nana as Ceca wee 85 
IBQCOMES shu. ee terete a ete clone ead saree et out eee ae) oO 
Cooked Cereals (miscellaneous) ....... 53 
Bread; Rolls: and IWinnhins). <a. ea et 43 
cooked" Cereaisis a. as 34 
Other Beverages........ 2.2.45 31 
Meats: (miscellaneous) 2.5. 425 aos a ot 25 
Prepared Bruits, 5.) aote se steppes = oon 21 
Oatmeal. vsscc sas rebut ators. a eee 17 
Honey; Preserves; '6tC.-..25. facet eek s 16 
Griddle:Cakes. 2h, tke. soe. tee 9 
shy, 41:2 sasveaz: th See red. BPs ee eee 6 


The following, says Hotel Management, 
are some of the breakfast menus received 
in response to the question, ‘‘What is the 
ideal breakfast? ”’ 


Rey. William A. Sunday: ‘‘I like a cereal 
with cream—I despise it when I have to 
swallow it with milk on it. I am fond of 
fruit in season. Once in a while I like a 
plate of bacon and eggs, but not every 
morning. About as often I like alamb chop 
well done. I like erisp rolls. I like good 
erisp doughnuts, think other folks do, too, 
for breakfast, and wonder why they are not 
served oftener. A favorite dish of mine is 
country sausage with sage in it, and wheat, 
corn or buckwheat cakes ... ” 

Amelita Galli-Curci ‘regards it of prime 
importance to not eat too much.” Her 
breakfast is the same every day in the year, 
and consists of: 144 portion of some cereal, 
one glass of milk, one slice of toast or roll 
(without butter) and one raw peach or pear 
or other fruit in season. 

Roy Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University, thinks that the ideal 
American breakfast consists of “fruit, pre- 
ferably, grapefruit, bacon and eggs, corn- 
bread or rolls, and a hot beverage. When 


dinner comes by seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning and no food is taken thereafter until 
breakfast-time, one is ready for a good 
breakfast.” 

Admiral Sims offers a regulation break- 
fast of cereal, bacon and eggs, toast and 
coffee. 

John S. Sumner, Secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice says breakfast 
is his favorite meal and generally consists 
of an orange, cereal, bacon, toast and coffee. 
‘My own opinion concurs with that of the 
doctors whom you mention, that the first. 
meal of the day should be the hearty one 
with sufficient time to eat slowly in the 
interests of good digestion. 

Otis Skinner specifies that on tour, his 
invariable menus for breakfast consists of 
of an orange, two soft-boiled eggs, dry 
toast and coffee, and comments: ‘‘This 
obviously is a breakfast in which one’s 
expectations are not apt to be dashed, and 
therefore I may read my. morning’s paper 
with a fair amount of composure.” 

Mary Garrett Hay says: ‘‘The ideal 
breakfast, in my opinion, consists of fruit, 
rolls and coffee. This is what I eat the 
year round, and I find that it satisfies my 
every need. It not only appeals to me 
physically, but esthetically. A fine bunch 
of grapes or a golden orange, crisp rolls with 
a dainty pat of butter, and good coffee 
sending up a delicious aroma seem to me to 
constitute a breakfast that is the perfect 
thing for civilized man. After it, one works 
all through the morning with a clear head 
and steady nerves.”’ : 

Gertrude Atherton has tea and erackers - 
when she awakes. ‘‘Sometimes I make an- 
other cup in the course of the morning, and 
sometimes, when I am writing, I go down 
about nine o’clock and take a breakfast of 
tea and toast and salt fish, in order that I 
may be able to work on until two or three 
without being disturbed by hunger.’’ 

Jascha Heifetz believes that ‘‘a break- 
fast makes the day or breaks the day, but 
the, question is not the quantity but the 
quality.” ‘‘T prefer,” he says, ‘‘to start. 
with some fruit followed by choice of ham 
and eggs, eggs and bacon, boiled eggs, ete.; 
toast, jam and coffee, which, if well pre- 
pared,-is the most important part of the 
breakfast. Occasionally I would take lamb 
chops, sauté.” 

Elsie Janis “loves a good hearty meal at 
any time but always a good substantial 
breakfast: toast, coffee, grapefruit, ham 
and eggs. How’s that?” 

Harold Bell Wright breakfasts on fruit, 
fried corn-meal mush, two medium soft- 
boiled eggs, bacon and coffee, which he 
says ‘‘seems to carry me over to lunch time 
very well without any regrets.” 

Arthur Guiterman contributes a rhymed 
breakfast: 


‘For winter’s morning meal, my scheme 
Ts fruit, a cereal with cream 
(Or else an egg), and, at the most, 
Two rounds of coffee, four of toast. 
But in the active summer time 
When, free to swing the racket, climb, 
Canoe and fish, I’m feeling strong, 
IT eat whatever comes along.” 


The editor of the Columbia (South 
Carolina) Record, after thinking over the 
breakfast’problem as it applies to the nota- 
bles of the country, remarks thoughtfully: 


We have often wondered what sort of 
person it could be who could idly sip his 
coffee in the morning and gaze out of the 
dining-room window, without wondering 
what Admiral Sims was eating at that very 
hour for his breakfast, or what Galli-Curci’s 
maid was setting out before that artist. 
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Some telephones you may 
never have heard of 


N the clouds or in the depths of the 

earth, men will always need to talk to- 
gether—and there are telephones which 
enable them to do it. 


Not the familiar instrument on your desk 
or wall. Special needs have demanded 
special types. [To help develop these, a 
skill gained in 46 years of making tele- 
phones has been called into play. 


Western Electric is the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of telephones in the world. 


sfern Tlectric 


* Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 


“PUMPS OUT OF ORDER.” The 
mine telephone has warned in time 
to prevent many adisaster. West- 
ern Electric people like to think 
of this help when they are 
making the instruments. 


IT HELPED WIN THE WAR. Tele- 
phones like this played an important part 
along the Western front. For peace or 
war, the opportunity of airplane tele- 
phones to render real service makes our 
job of producing them an interesting one. 


STALLED A HUN- 
DRED MILES 
FROM NOWHERE. 


Conductor tapping the 
wires with a portable 
telephone. Used to 
report washouts too, 
here is another West- 
ern Electric product 
which is saving lives. 


LIKE SPEAKING 
TWO FEET AWAY. 


Every syllable loud and 

distinct. The Public- 
Address System makes it 

possible for speakers to talk 
to tens of thousands. ‘This re- 
markable product of the inven- 
tor’s genius and the manufactur- 
er’s skill carries a whisper for blocks. 
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“JUGGING” THE BOOTLEGGERS IN MINNESOTA — 


HERE IS IN MINNESOTA a judge who has earned 

his title of ‘‘ Terror of Bootleggers,’’ by applying homeo- 

pathy on a large scale to all purveyors of forbidden 
liquids. Any ‘‘jug-toter’” brought before him surely’ and 
promptly, observes an admiring magazine correspondent, “‘gets 
the jug.” Fines, in the opinion of Judge Page Morris, are no 
good. Jail is a real deterrent. Therefore, jail it is for every 
bootlegger convicted in his district. The result, we are assured, 
is little short of marvelous. The jails up that way are full of 
bootleggers, while those still left at large have become scarce 
and timid as partridges in a well-shot-over preserve. Earl 
Christmas, writing in The Dear- 
born Independent, gives this pic- 
ture of the judge in action: 


Judge Page Morris was on the 
bench in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Minneapolis. 

A hundred bootleggers await- 
ing sentence sat in the crowded 
courtroom, or, unable to get in, 
stood about with interested friends 
in anxious little groups in the 
corridors. 

“Sixty days in the Hennepin 
County Jail, and $200 fine,” said 
the judge at intervals, and the 
line kept moving up. Or, maybe, 
it was ninety days. 

Presently the marshal held up 
his hand. 

“Your honor, the jail is filled,” 
he said. 

“How about the Ramsey County 
Jail?” asked the judge. 

“Lots of room there, your 
honor,”’ replied the marshal. 

“All right, we will fill it,’’ said 
the judge, and he promptly began 
to earry out his promise. He 
had sentenced some thirty men 
to the Ramsey County Jail, when 
the marshal held up his hand ; 
again. 0 a 

“The Ramsey County Jail is 
filled, your honor,” said the mar- 
shal. 

“All right, we will proceed to 
fill the Wright County Jail,” said 
his honor. ‘‘By the way, is that 
a good jail?’’ 

Reassured, the judge filled the 
Wright County Jail, and then 
looked about for more worlds to 
conquer. He discovered the McLeod County Jail, and likewise 
filled it with bootleggers. Then he decided he had done enough 
for one day. : 

The next day he started in again. He filled the jail at Wi- 
nona. Ina few days more, he had filled the Wabasha and Scott 
- County jails and started out to fill the Sibley County Jail. In 
one session of the Federal Court in Minneapolis and one session 
in St. Paul, he filled a dozen jails with violators of the Prohibi- 
tion laws. 

Some of the jails he filled several times. When there was a 
“vacancy’’ in one of them, he had a bootlegger to fill it. 

“T have made up my mind that persons who sell liquor are 
going to jail,” said the judge. ‘No getting away with fines. 
They are going to jail every time I can send them there. I am 
going to stop this liquor selling if I have to fill all the jails in 
Minnesota.” 

This unusual method of dealing with persons who violate the 
Prohibition law naturally caused a great consternation. Liquor 
sellers who had not been bothered much by fines were alarmed 
at the prospect of going to jail. Attorneys were hired and in- 
structed to use their best efforts to induce the judge to listen to 
reason, but they argued in vain. 


Courtesy of the ‘‘Dearborn Independent.’’ 


institutions. 


Threatening letters came through the mail, warning Judge 
At one 
time it seemed advisable to assign a guard to prevent possible 


Morris to stop sending men to jail for these offenses. 


HE FILLS JAILS WITH BOOTLEGGERS. 


Several times Judge Page Morris has forced the hanging out 
of the “Standing Room Only”’ sign at a dozen Minnesota penal 
On occasion, it is reported, he has even had a 
waiting-list of bootleggers prepared to serve their sentences as 
soon as accommodations could be provided for them. 


harm to the judge. But despite these warnings that he did so 
at his own peril, says the writer: : 


Judge Morris continued sending offenders to jail for thirty - 
and sixty and ninety days. In some eases, the jail sentences 
were as long as five months, and one old offender got nine 
months. In many eases, he sentenced the men to jail and fined 
them, too. 

One man, who had been fined twice before in Prohibition 
cases, came up before Judge Morris for sentence on his third 
offense. He was fined $400 and sent to Leavenworth Prison 
for a year and a day. 

“T am going to stop this thing if I have to send every man of 

you to Leavenworth for a year,” 
the judge said.- 

Several men who were con- 
victed under a charge of cop- 
spiracy to violate the Prohibition 
laws were fined $5,000 and given 
eighteen months at Leavenworth, 
‘“so they would have enough time 
to reflect a little about the serious- 
ness of violating the Prohibition 
law.” 

Now, all this may sound a bit 
unusual when one is accustomed 
to seeing bootleggers get off with 
a small fine, say $100 or so, and 
continue their illicit trade at big 
profits. Judge Morris has un- 
usual ideas about the enforcement 
of Prohibition. y 

Why does he send men to jail 
for violating the Prohibition laws? 

‘“‘Jail sentences are the only 
thing that will stop this illicit 
trade in liquor,’ he said. ‘‘I be- 
gan by imposing fines, but this 
failed. 

“Men were making big profits 
out of the liquor traffic and a 
fine meant little or nothing to 
them. But the humiliation of 
being sent to jail is the big thing. 
Even a short term is a greater 
deterrent than a big fine. 

““T am convinced that jail sen- 
tences will stop the liquor traffic. 
If we don’t get the desired effect, 
the penalties ought to be in- 
creased. That will put teeth in 
the law. : ; 

“Jail sentences may not stamp 
out violations of the Prohibition 
laws right away, but they will . 
tend to minimize them. The big 
return from strict enforcement after all will not be the immediate 
return. The big result will come in the next generation and in 
succeeding generations.” 

A year ago, Judgy Morris warned bootleggers that he was going 
to give them stiff jail sentences in the future whenever he could. 
Not many took him seriously then. Even after he had sent a 
large number to jail at the June term of court in St. Paul, they 
were not convinced. 

When court opened in Minneapolis in October, there were 
320 liquor cases on the calendar. About half of the men accused 
pleaded guilty; the others prepared to fight. After a number 
of trials, all resulting in convictions, Judge Morris said something 
about men who tried to delay the course of justice when they 
knew they were guilty. Then he gave them jail sentences of from 
three to five months. 

That caused a stampede among the bootleggers to change 
their pleas from ‘‘not guilty” to “guilty.” ‘Maybe they would 
get off easier that way, the wise ones reasoned. From then on 
the defense was demoralized. How could a bootlegger decide 
how to plead with a judge like that? 

When the St. Paul session began about half of the men accused 
told the judge they were not guilty. Then, lawyers and clients 
began holding anxious conferences. When the time came for 
trial, virtually all the defendents walked meekly in and changed 
their pleas to guilty. In one week 110 cases were disposed of, 
and not a man had the temerity to-demand a trial. Of course, 
the chances didn’t look overly bright for acquittals. Out of 


When Doctors Disagree 


—call your roofer! 


If your family is everlastingly troubled with colds, chills, fever 
and other winter plagues—look to your roof! Health leaks are 
frequently just roof leaks. Where cold, dampness and chilling 
drafts get through, health and comfort fly out. 


Think this over! And if you demand complete weather protection 
—if you want an attractive, long-lasting roof that is fire-safe as 
well—cover your home NOW with Genasco Latite Shingles. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are locked firmly and flatly against your 
roof deck. No warping or curling by the sun. No openings for 
cold, dampness and health-destroying drafts to get through. 


Ask your dealer to show you these remarkable shingles. Note 
y their strong, rugged construction—their artistic shape and color- 
y ing—their famous “‘Sealbac’’ feature. You'll be astonished, too, 


on how little they cost. 
LS You can lay a Genasco Latite roof right over your old worn-out, 


z. 3 leaky shingles. Insist on Latite. Leading dealers, builders and 
roofers throughout the world supply them. Write to us for il- 


ee lustrated booklets. 


New Yok THE BARBER ASPHALT 5. Lovis 
Chicago COMPANY Kansas City 


Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


< Genasco Latite Shingles are locked 

on your roof. Made in three 
natural, unfading colors—red, 
green and blue-black. 
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GENASCO 
LINE 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


(For streets and roofs) 


Standard Trinidad 
Built-Up Roofing 


Bermudez Road Asphalt 
(For road building) 


Genasco Roll Roofing 


Genasco Sealbac 
Shingles 


Genasco Latite Shingles 


Genasco Vulcanite 
Mastic Flooring 


Genasco Acid-Proof 
Paint 


Genasco Industrial 
Paint 


Genasco Asphalt Putty 


Genasco Asphalt 
Pipe Coating 


Genasco Asphalt 
Fibre Coating 


Genasco Tile Cement 


Genasco Waterproofing 
Asphalts 


Genasco Waterproofing 
Felts and Fabrics 


Genasco Battery 
Seal Compound 


Genasco Mineral Rubber 
Genasco Flotation Oils 
Genasco Motor Oils 
Genasco Soluble Oils 


Genasco Saturated 
Asphalt Felt 


Genasco Deadening Felt 
Genasco Insulated Paper 


Genasco Red Sheathing 
Paper 


Genasco Stringed Felt 
Genasco Wall Lining 


Iroquois Road-building 
Machinery 


Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 
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_ The greatest 
beauty secret 


Would you know the true pathway 
to sparkling eyes, beautiful complex- 
ion, lovely skin and a strong,vigor- 
ous body? Look,then, to your food! 
For it is now known that many 
common foods are wholly lacking in 
‘an element your body needs—so 
that it may build firm tissues and all 
the other emblems of radiant health 
and lasting beauty. ; 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 


the richest source of this essential sub- 
stance. Eat them regularly, along with 
your other food, and before long you 
will see and feel their corrective and 
tonic effects. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are a pure, tonic 
food, not a medicine—made of whole, se- 
lected yeast. They are easy and agree- 
able to eat; they keep and they do not 
cause gas. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; made 
by the makers of Yeast Foam and Magic 
Yeast. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Send for LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


WName 


Alddress. 


LD 3-10 
Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


| is hard-boiled. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


320 cases at the Minneapolis session, there 
had not been one acquittal. 

Judge Morris threw bombshell after 
bombshell into the camp of the bootleggers. 
In one day, he forfeited bonds of more than 
$40,000 when men did not think it suffi- 
ciently important to appear in court at 
the appointed time. He called for pleas on 
the presentation of the information or 
complaint, instead of waiting for the grand 
jury to return an indictment. 

“The defendants have been in the whole- 
sale liquor business and we will put them 
through the machinery of justice in whole- 
sale fashion,” he said. 


Waiting for indictments was too slow. 
Attorneys for the bootleggere argued for 
the slower process, but Judge Morris held 
it was unnecessary to wait for indictments. 
As a matter of fact, observed the writer: 


With all their clients walking meekly up 
to the judge and admitting their guilt, 
attorneys handling Prohibition cases before 
Judge Morris have little to do. Usually 
they manage to get in a few words by way 
of a plea for clemeney on sentence day, but 
that is about all. 

“This man is out of the business now, 
your honor,’ goes the usual plea. “He 
has closed up his soft-drink place, and gone 
to work with his hands. He won’t {3 

‘Sixty days in the Winona County Jail,” 
says the judge. 

The next man comes up. Business never 
drags inJudge Morris’scourt. A defendant 
pleads that people insist on buying liquor 
from him. 

“Ves,” says the judge, ‘‘those who buy 
as well as those who sell liquor should be 
put in jail. If the law were that way, it 
would be right.” 

But the defendant goes to jail. 

‘‘T am not trying to be vindictive,” says 
the judge, as another man moves up. “I 
am trying to keep these people from mak- 
ing fools of themselves.” 

A man who lives in St. Paul asks as a 
special favor that the judge sentence him 
to the Ramsey County Jail in St. Paul, if 
there is a vacancy there. 

‘‘T’ll send you to the Winona County 
Jail,” says the judge; ‘‘I want you to be in 
jail away from home, so you will feel like 
you are in jail.” 

Judge Morris is not arbitrary. If there 
are extenuating circumstances, he considers 
them in imposing sentences. But almost 
never does a man escape a jail sentence if 
the judge has the power to send him to jail. 
In cases where men are charged only with 
possession of liquor on first offense, he can 
do nothing but fine them. But second 
offenders and those who sell liquor, watch 
out! 

“No more monkey business,” he told 
one man. ‘‘As sure as you come back 
you're going to Leavenworth.” 

Now, what do you suppose is the effect 
of all this? 

‘Believe me, I am quitting,’ one 
offender said, as he’ joined his friends on 
sentence day. ‘‘I don’t faney this going 
to jail for ninety days. That bird certainly 
Believe me, there are a lot 
of others who are getting out of the game, 
too.” 

Armed with search warrants, Prohibition 
agents set out to make a round-up of 
questionable soft-drink establishments one 
day not long after Judge Morris began 


sending bootleggers to jail. On their tour, 
they found eighteen soft-drink places which 
had been closed. Having a glimpse of 
what was coming, their owners simply 
had closed up shop and left. 

Wages for bartenders in soft-drink places 
where liquor was sold jumped from $25 to 
$50 a week. The perils of the calling had. 
become too great. One report was that 
bartenders generally were refusing to work 
in these places unless promised $10 a day 
for each day they had to spend in jail. 

S. B. Quale, Prohibition Director for 
Minnesota, said the effect was noticeable 
on the bootlegging business aS soon as 
Judge Morris began giving jail sentences. 

‘‘Soft-drink places began to close all over 
St. Paul and Minneapolis,” he said. “It 
+had a splendid moral effect. No man wants 
to go to jail. If he knows he is going to 
jail, he is going to quit selling liquor. The 
only way to talk to a bootlegger is through 
a jail sentence.”’. 

Judge Morris’s attitude has attracted 
wide attention and commendation. He 
has received congratulations and letters of 
appreciation from all over the country be- 
cause of his stand. Likewise, his course has 
been approved in Minnesota. Judges in 
the State district courts are beginning to 
adopt .the same practise. Several State 
judges have announced that liquor-law 
violators brought before them are going to, 
jail. Women as well as men have been sent 
to jail. The day of petty fines for dry-law 
violators is passing in Minnesota, it would 
appear. 


YOU HAVE ONE CHANCE IN 4375 OF 
GETTING INTO “WHO'S WHO” 


N proportion to its population, what 
State is the mother of the greatest 
number of notable men living to-day? 

What State, according to the present 
number of its residents, contains the largest 
number of people born to obscurity? 

An enterprising correspondent of the 
Kansas City Post-Journal attempts to an- 
swer these questions on the basis of the new 
volume of ‘‘Who’s Who in Ameriea.’”’ This 
standard reference book records the 
sketches of 24,278 living Americans who 
have achieved wide enough recognition to 
be accorded mention biographically. These 
persons include, according to the eligibility 
requirements of its editor, ““those who are 
selected on account of special prominence 
in ereditable lines of effort, making them 
subjects of extensive interest, inquiry or 
discussion in this country, and those who 
are arbitrarily included on account of high 
official position in civil, military, naval, 
religious, or educational pursuits.” Ae- 
cording to The Post-Journal’s statistician: — 


Four States claim the honor of having one 
person out of every 2,000 of their present 
inhabitants mentioned in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America.” Nevada really heads the list 
with one person to every 1,920 residents; 
but Nevada only has 77,000 population. 
Despite the great difference in numbers 
both of population and mention in this 
newest volume, New York and Massa- 
chusetts are tied at one person to every: 
1,961. population. Connecticut is a close 
fourth with one person to every 1,970 
population. b 

Massachusetts really gave birth to more 
notables than she possesses as residents. 
Connecticut and New York have drawn, 
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Meee rible Three Taxes 


Wasted Space 


Cluttering up factory aisles and working 
spaces with trucks, raw materials, and half- 
finished articles interrupts speedy, even- 
paced production. That is the tax to space. 


Wasted Time 


Taking too much time between operations 
cuts down production. It causes a large ac- 
cumulation of half-finished materials because 
of the slowness of transforming raw material 


Wasted Effort 


Toting or trucking materials and packages 
through a warehouse or factory costs money. 
That is a tax to gravity —a tax that is paid 
by the energy and strength of your labor. 


into finished product. That is the tax to time. 


These are three taxes that cut into your profits. 
You can avoid paying them by handling and 


carrying ninterialen tt your plant automatically. 


ECHANICAL conveyors take in raw ma- 

terials, carry them from process to process, 

and ship out the finished product in the quickest 
and most economical way. 


Conveyors bring materials and products 
quickly in an even, regular stream to the most 
convenient place for workers to pick them up. 
They save the steps, the time, and the strength 
of skilled employees by doing away with con- 
stant handling and rehandling. 


A conveying system sets the pace for manufac- 
turing processes. It insures your getting capac- 
ity production. It is the means of making the 
most money in the shortest time for labor and 


owner. 


Let a Lamson Engineer help you 


Perhaps you can avoid paying the terrible 
three taxes by Lamsonizing your warehouse or 
factory. To help you do this the Lamson organi- 
zation’s experience of many years in dealing 
with handling and carrying problems in practic- 
ally every industry is at your service. 


Send for one of our engineers. He will be able 
to tell you whether you need a conveying system 
in your plant. A unit or two in your shipping 
room may show you how profitable it would be 
to use conveyors throughout your entire plant. 
Each new unit begins to pay for itself at once. 
If you are convinced that Lamson Conveyors 
will be a profitable investment, we will not only 
see that they are put in but will help you get the 
most efficient service from them after installation. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 


amson 
Conveying Systems 
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HERE’S LONG LIFE 


TO YOUR ROOFS 
at 


SG TORMTIGHT will make your 
roofs leakproof for many years. 
There’s where it differs from vari- 
ous paints and compounds which give 
protection for a season or a year. 


Stormtight is vastly superior and 
cheaper because it forms a thick, 
rubberlike covering which refuses 
to crack or leak, and it is long- 
lived and satisfactory, always. 


Stormtisht 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


is needed on both good and bad roofs. 
It protects a good roof—it stops leaks 
as soon as they appear—it makes an old, 
leaky roof serviceable for years and thus 
saves the great cost of a new roof. Apply 
Plastic Stormtight on bad spots—Liquid 
Stormtight over all. 


For the composition, tin, gravel and 
canvas roofs of houses, factories, barns, 
garages, etc. The colors, black, maroon, 
light red and“green. 


If your dealer has not stocked it, fill 
out coupon below—you will be supplied. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Cut out this coupon and mail to us 
_L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Send me booklet, ‘‘Leakproof Roofs,” 
containing valuable roof information and 
testimonials covering years. 


SELLER TS ce Re ea Se 
WA GN CSS: AHO PS See a Re el a te Re ; 


Dealer’s Name. 


As Traveling Companions 


INDESTRUCTI 


TRUNKS 
Are Incomparable 


STAYTITE PENNSYLVANIA 
handles identify Quality Mowers 
PENNSYLVANIA [€3/| At Hardware 
LawnMowers || =/| &Seed Stores 
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2,000 born in other States. ‘‘Who’s Who” 
is a Western publication, with Chicago as 
its headquarters, and should not be prej- 
udiced in favor of the Hast by its own loca- 
tion, yet within the radius of a few miles 
7,949 of the 24,278 American notables live 
bunched in three small States. This vir- 
tually is one-third. However, one-fourth, 
5,985, were born there. 

Naturally, the question arises, where is 
exactly the opposite condition found? 
Where is the smallest number of notables in 
proportion to population? Where is the 
greatest obscurity in this country? 

In Mississippi only one person out of 
every 20,580 mentioned by the census is in 
turn mentioned by ‘‘Who’s Who.” In 
Florida, itis one out of 19,750; in Arkansas, 
one out of 16,840; in Oklahoma, one out of 
14,840. 

The average for the country without 
reference to State lines is one person for 
every 4,375 receives consideration at the 
hands of the standard reference authority 
for living Americans. 

The ratio, one to 4,375, is not a prohibitive 
one. 

Leadership as the birthplace for Ameri- 
cans of distinction goes to three New En- 
gland States. Considering its present popu- 
lation Vermont has given birth to one 
person who later made ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ to 
every 1,096 population; New Hampshire, 
one to 1,317; and Maine, one to 1,411. 
Massachusetts is fourth with one to 1,897 
and Connecticut is fifth with one to 
2,269. 

In exactly half of the forty-eight States 
more persons mentioned in ‘‘Who’s Who” 
live than were born in those States. In 
twenty-three more were born than now 
live within the confines of their native 
State. In Louisiana the number is exactly 
even. The States that have drawn from 
other States more notables than they 
themselves produced are: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Ratio of Birthplace of Notables by 
According to Population 


States 
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PARIS AS RICH AMERICA’S NEW 
“DIVORCE MILL” 


ENO has had its day, and Paris is now 
the newest ‘‘ divorcee factory”’ for rich 
Americans. So announces a correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, who has 
been looking into some recent operations of 
the Parisian industry which, he says, may 
be advertised as ‘‘ divorces, neat, quick and 
secret.”’ The price, on the authority of a 
French lawyer, quoted by the writer, is a 
little less than a thousand dollars. This is 
considered to be not exorbitant, in view of 
the fact that a divorce in Paris eliminates 
much of the unsavory publicity likely to 
accrue when separations are obtained in the 
Reno way. Another reflection, brought out 
by a writer in the New York Tribune, is 
that in these United States there are forty- 
eight different sets of divorce laws, repre- 
senting forty-eight varying codes of 
morality. It has lately been decided by 
a United States Court that a Paris divorce 
is valid in the United States, so why take 
chances if you have enough money so that 
a few thousand dollars are no object, with 
the mixed-up divorce laws of our own land? 
As The Tribune writer points out, in this 
country: 


A man may be married, single, divorced 
and a bigamist at one and the same time, 
according to the commonwealth in which 
he happens to be. Children are branded 
with illegitimacy and are forced to forfeit 
their property rights. A man may have 
four separate families—all of them legiti- 
mate in certain States and illegitimate in 
others. These are only a few of the more 
striking anomalies that would be wiped out 
by uniform divorce laws. 

Not only are the forty-eight laws con- 
flicting, but they range all the way from 
the most stringent to the most. lax divorcee 
legislation written into the records of any 
Christian country. In South Carolina there 
is no divorce law. In New York State it is 
extremely difficu!s to undo the wedding tie. 
In Nevada and several of the Pacific States 
the laws are so easy that an endless pro- 
cession troops annually to Reno, Seattle and 
other points West. They are rarely dis- 
appointed. 

Between the extremes of South Carolina 
and Nevada divorce is granted on a variety 
of grounds, ranging all the way from un- 
faithfulness to bad temper. ‘There is no 


The Thing that Makes it Different 


This battery has inside of it no wood whatever. 
The plates are insulated from each other by 
sheets of hard rubber pierced with 196,000 
little threads. The rubber supplies durability. 
The threads give a uniform passage for the 
electrical energy. This results in a greater 
amount and force of current, kept up con- 
tinuously through the battery’s life. 


It is not surprising that Studebaker saw, 
seven years ago, in the invention of Thread- 


ed Rubber Insulation, a new and better 


kind of automobile battery. 

But before either Willard or Studebaker 
was willing to announce the new battery 
they tested it for two years in a large 
number of cars under all conditions of 
service. 

Finally the evidence was too positive to 
be doubted and the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion adopted Threaded Rubber Insulation 
as their standard of original equipment. 

Other car-builders, too, were convinced 
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—two years with Willard 
Wood-Insulated Batteries 
—seven years with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries 


by the result of this thorough testing of a 
new battery principle and today 134 of 
them are using Willards with Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. 


The results are seen in the elimination of 
complaints to car builders, in the reduction 
of repairs and recharging done by battery 
service stations, in longer average life of 
automobile batteries, in the higher voltage, 


-or “punch” that starts two million engines. 


It costs only a little more to get the addi- 
tional value of Threaded Rubber Batteries, 
and steadily increasing thousands of motor- 
ists are buying them for replacement. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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explain this strange condition 


Send this coupon with 10c for material for testing your glands 
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Scientists say the glands 


Only by causing the glands to return to their 
normal state can tooth decay be checked 


How you can test your own glands 


CURIOUS condition exists 

to-day. Thousands and 
thousands of people brush their 
teeth regularly—keep them white 
and apparently clean—yet suffer 
as much as ever from decay. 


Now eminent scientists have 
proved that healthy teeth depend 
on how well the glands of the mouth 
are functioning. 

The real enemies of the teeth 
are tasteless, invisible acids 
formed by food fermenting in the 
mouth. Even if you brush your 
teeth several times a day, tiny 
food particles remain. In the 
warmth of the mouth these fer- 
ment and turn to acids. It is 
these acids—forming constantly 
in your mouth—which cause 90% 
of all tooth decay. 


| The destructive acids must be 
washed away as fast as they form 


Nature has provided six tiny 
glands in the mouth for fighting 
these acids. When working nor- 
mally they pour out nearly a half 
a gallon of fluid every day. ‘They 
keep the mouth and teeth flushed 
with an alkaline bath that neu- 
tralizes and washes away the 
acids as fast as they form. 


If the glands of the mouth 
functioned properly there would 
be no tooth decay. But experi- 
ments show that unquestionably 
the glands of civilized man are 
slowing down. 

Chewing stimulates the glands. 
The sialometer shown above 
teaches us that when we chew, 
the glands are twenty times as 
active as when the jaws are at 
rest. 

That is why savages who chew 
tough, raw foods almost never 
suffer from tooth decay. That is 
why civilized people who live on 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Dept. C-6, 635 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Enclosed is ten cents (1oc) for material for testing the glands, a junior size tube of Pebeco 


Physicians now use a 
new instrument—the 
sialometer — for dis- 
covering whether the 
mouth glands are 
functioning properly. 


Diagram showing lo- 
cation of mouth 
glands. 
I—the parotid, 
2—the submaxillary, 
3—the sublingual. 
Identical glands are 
located on the right 
side of the face. 


soft, cooked foods swallowed with 
little chewing are in 98 cases out 
of 100 afflicted with tooth decay. 


Pebeco encourages the salivary 
slands to work naturally 


Pebeco Tooth Paste was pre- 
pared to meet this very condition. 
It is a dentifrice which, in ad- 
dition to cleaning and polishing as 
other tooth pastes do, actually 
encourages the glands to flow more 
freely. It causes the glands to 
secrete the normal amount of 
saliva nature intended them to 
send forth. Thus your teeth are 
kept free from destructive acids. 


Pebeco is neither acid nor alka- 
line. It is neutral—as a tooth 
paste should be. It contains no 
harsh abrasive to injure the 
enamel or the gums. ‘Take home 
a tube tonight and notice how 


thoroughly clean your mouth 
feels after its use. soc at all 
druggists. Manufactured only 


by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


and booklet ‘‘How the Glands Protect the Teeth.” 
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consistency or common meeting-ground 
anywhere. 

Children are unprotected and their rights 
are overlooked in the struggle of unhappy 
adults to free themselves from the wedding 


bonds. Incredible situations are created 
by the variance in the laws. A divorce 
granted in one State is illegal in another. 
Technically, hundreds of men and women 
are living together as husband and wife 
who are not legally married. This is usu- 
ally done in ignorance of the law. 

- Women and children are the real suf- 
ferers,asarule. The former have to submit 
to a subtle form of mental torture in com- 
munities where a divorced woman is still 
a social outcast, particularly if her decree 
does not happen to be valid in the State in 
which she lives. No man ever feels the 
smart of this antagonism from which so 
many women have suffered. At the same 
time he sometimes experiences the bite of 
the law and is more likely to be thrown into 
jail for bigamy. 

Nevertheless, the diverse workings of the 
forty-eight divorce laws in this country 
tend to discredit divorcee. It has been 
demonstrated that the lowest standard is 
likely to become the standard for the whole 
country, while the conflict of State laws 
serves to lower respect for the laws them- 
selves and leads to a loose interpretation. 
It is possible for a man to be married in 
New York State, unmarried when he is in 
New Jersey and a bigamist in Connecticut. 
An illustration is that of the man who goes 
to Reno from New York, gets a divorce 
and remarries. Unless his first marriage 
was performed in New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut, he could be arrested as a bigamist when 
he returned to New York with a second 
wife... It is also quite possible for a man to 
be divorced in one Stateand within an hour’s 
time go across the State line and marry 
again. In spite of the stringency of New 
York’s laws the number of divorces in 
Manhattan in 1919 was 50 per cent. greater 
than in the preceding year. 


In Paris, says the writer in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger: 


Divorce courts have some queer twists— 
queer to the average American, altho no 
odder than the many different divorce regu- 
lations in the forty-eight American States. 

Remarriage is permissible, but the wo- 
man must wait longer than the man, eight 
months longer. But that inhibition does 
not act against recognition of marriages 
performed elsewhere within the proscribed 
time. 

“Incompatibility”? is an easy cause for 
divorce in Paris. Just have an ‘‘eye-wit- 
ness”’ prove that you and your husband 
don’t get along and, presto! the decree is 
ready. 


Most divorces are followed by remar- 
riage, writes Isabel Ross in The Tribune, 
and ‘‘more often than not it is the imme- 
diate motive in seeking freedom.’”’ A Reno 
judge is reported to have remarked on one 
oceasion that he never granted a decree of 
divorce without making at least four people 
happy. However true or cynical this may 
be, says Miss Ross, three of the major 
evils of the existing system in the United 
States are: 


(1) Migratory marriages (i. e., going 


from one country or State to another for the 
purpose of haste or concealment); (2) 
fraudulent divorce in which the decree is 
secured by perjured or purchased testi- 
mony; (3) decrees that go by default. 

A Western jurist is authority for the 
statement that one-half of all divorces 
granted are probably fraudulent, in one 
sense or another. Collusion is more com- 
mon than is generally believed. It is also 
true that many of the decrees granted in 
this country are heard after summonses 
have been served on the defendant by pub- 
lication only. 

It is further estimated that from 80 to 90 
per cent. of the divorce decrees are granted 
by default, which means without any 
defense of rebuttal whatsoever. Of these, 
some are won on the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the plaintiff. Much fraud and 
petty graft accompanies such a system. 
This, of course, is taking into consideration 
the country at large. The courts of New 
York State are most scrupulous in the 
matter of divorce. 

It is in the Far West that divorce flour- 
ishes. More than half of all the divorces 
granted in the country are obtained in less 
than one-quarter of the States. As far 
back as 1867 nine of the Western States— 
from Illinois to Arkansas—granted more 
than half the divorcees of the country. 
Kentucky and Tennessee have increased 
their divorce rate tenfold in the last fifty 
years. In Michigan, Missouri and Ohio the 
figures have increased by leaps and bounds. 
Georgia is another of the ‘‘easy”’ States. 

An analysis of the operation of divorce 
laws in the various States shows that Ne- 
vada and Oregon lead all the rest in the ease 
witb which they lift the matrimonial 
shackles. The merry grinding of the di- 
voree mills at Reno brings the ratio of 
Nevada up to one divorce to one and 
fifty-four hundredths marriages. In this 
instance it must be remembered that these 
figures are not illustrative of the native 
conditions in the State, because numbers 
of persons from all over the country flock 
West annually seeking their freedom. 
Washington comes third, followed by 
Idaho, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Montana, 
California, Arizona and Indiana. The 
District of Columbia has the lowest divorce 
rate, with one to every ninety-one mar- 
riages. North Carolina is next lowest with 
one to thirty-nine marriages. New York is 
third with one to twenty-nine and New 
Jersey is next with one to every twenty- 
six. 

A survey of the divorce laws of the dif- 
ferent States soon throws light on the vary- 
ing ratio. Nevada and Idaho require only 
six months’ residence to get a divorce, as 
compared with three years for the District 
of Columbia and two years for New York 
and New Jersey. A new law in Maryland 
allows one to get married after being in the 


State for forty-eight hours. Nevada, ° 


Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oklahoma, Montana, California, Arizona 
and Indiana have many grounds for divorce 
from which to choose. 


Miss Ross also pays her respects to the 
fad for Paris divorces where ‘‘the latest 
changes in divorce legislation provides for 
decrees on the grounds of mental cruelty, 
abusive language and serious insult.”” She 
adds: 


Since the French capital has come to be 
known as the ‘Reno of Europe” legal 
talent is concentrating on the question, and 
an enterprising attorney recently ad- 
vertised in a newspaper: ‘Divorces on 
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Made for You, Sir 


Do me the kindness to try it 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: We learned what you want in a Shaving Cream by consulting 
1,000 men like you. 


Then we set out to meet those ideals for you, better than others had done. 
Now we ask a test—a free test—in fairness to yourself and us. 


We are competent 


‘This is a famous soap laboratory. For 60 years it has studied soap chemistry. 


The leading toilet soap of the world—Palmolive—is one of our creations. 


We made up and tested 130 soap formulas to attain the utmost in a shaving 
cream. Step by step we met your desires in ways that will delight you. 


Now we offer you a Shaving Cream that excels in these five major ways. 


Five new virtues 


1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—It acts quickly, softening the beard in one minute. 

3—The lather maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

4—Extra-strong bubbles support the hairs for cutting, while weak bubbles let 
hairs fall down. 

5—The palm and olive oil blend makes the after effects delightful. 


No money wanted { 
Now we ask you to prove these claims. Make ten tests 
at our cost. If we have so excelled the others, you will 
want to adopt our cream. If we have not, you'll know 
it. Men can't be fooled in this line’ Do us the courtesy 
of a ten-shave test. Cut out the coupon now. 


TEN SHAVES FREE 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-400, Milwaukee, 
U.S. A. 
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When 
your hat counts 
and your 
clothes do not 


No one can observe the care- 
ful tailoring of your clothes 
when you sink into the cush- 
ions of a lounge in a lobby or 
the seat of a railroad train. 
Your hat is then the most con- 
spicuous article of your dress. 


Whenever a man’s clothes can 
say nothing for him, a Knox 
Hat speaks volumes for his 
taste and judgment. 


In leading stores throughout the country 
wherever the Knox Coat of Arms is dis~ 
played, you are assured of style, quality, 


and courteous attention. 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


q 


HS 


an 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 
New York: Fifth Ave. at 40th St. 
San Francisco: 51 Grant Avenue 


“FIFTH AVENUE SPECIAL” 


The pride of the Knox creators each 
year is called the “Fifth Avenue Spe- 
cial.’” This year’s special hat is an 
exceptional example of fine 
hatcraft—$7. (Knox Caps 
$2.50 to $5.00.) 
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credit. Judgment guaranteed within three 
months. Pay when secured.” 


French advocates deny that French . 
courts make divorcee too easy. According 
to The Public Ledger writer, they argue: 


‘‘Only your rich people are divorced here, 
and that means a little publicity, and an 
exaggerated impression of the amount of 
business we are doing. France, perhaps, 
has no more than twenty American divorces _ 
a year. 

“Furthermore,” they say, ‘“‘it- isn’t 
generally understood that the first thing 
the French court does is to reconcile 
troubled couples. The court really does, 
and it only grants divorcees with a feeling 
of tragic regret. 

“Besides, you can 1 put it down that a 
French court will not divorcee a couple 
where grounds are not. sufficient for America 
easily to divorce them.” 

So there is the situation. The increasing 
number of American divorces in France 
gives rise to the conclusion that Reno’s day 
is done, but French advocats elaborately 
maintain they are not putting Reno out of 
business. 

Especially, since in this business, with © 
especial emphasis, there is plenty of work 
for all. 


Tue Ratio oF Divorce To Marriage 
IN THE VARIOUS STATES: 
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_ HERESY IN THE WILD WEST 


HE recent rumors of heresy cases re- 

mind a Denver citizen of a popular 
poetical description of a case that was once 
settled ‘“‘somewhere out West.” Richard 
D. Harlan, of Denver, sends us the fol- 
lowing copy which, he writes, ‘‘I am quite 
positive is a correct rescript of the copy 
which Senator Jones gave to my father, 
the late Mr. Justice Harlan, of the United 
States Supreme Court, about twenty-five 
years ago.”’ Here is the poem: 


Sritver Jack’s ReLiGgIon 


I was on the drive in ’sixty workin’ under 
Silver Jack— 

Which the same is now in Jackson & aint 
soon expected back; 

There was a chap among us, by the name 
of Robert Waite, 

Who was kinder slick & tonguey—I guess 
he were a graduate. 


Bob could gab on any subject, from the 
Bible down to Hoyle; 

And his words flowed out so easy, just as 
smooth & slick as oil. 

He was what they ealled a ‘‘skeptic,” & 
he loved to sit & weave 

Highfalutin’ words together, sayin’ what 
he didn’t believe. 


One day, as we was waitin’ for a flood to 
clear the ground, 

We all sat smokin’ niggerhead, & hearin’ 
Bob expound :— 

Hell, he said, was a humbug, & he proved 
as clear as day 

That the Bible was a fable;—we allowed 
it looked that way. : 


As fer miracles and sich like, ’twas more 
than he could stan’; 

And for Him they eall ‘‘The Saviour,’”’ he 
was just a common man. 

“You're a liar,’ shouted someone, “& 
you’ve got to take that back.” 

Then ev’rybody started—’twas the voice 
of Silver Jack! 


Jack clicked his fists together & he shucked 
his coat and eried, 

‘Twas by that thar religion my Mother 
lived & died: 

“And though I haven’t always used the 
Lord exactly right 

~ “When I hear a chump abuse Him, he must 

eat his words or fight.” 


Now Bob he war’nt no coward, & he 
answered bold & free, 

“Stack your duds & cut your capers, for 
you'll find no flies on me.” 

And they fit for forty minutes, & the boys 
would hoot and cheer, 

When Jack choked up a tooth or two, & 
Bob he lost an ear. 


At last Jack got Bob under, & he slugged 
him onst or twiced, 

Then Bob at last admitted the Divinity of 
Christ. 

Still Jack kept reasonin’ with him, till the 
cuss began to yell, 

And allowed he’d been mistaken in his 
views concernin’ Hell. 


Thus that controversy ended, & they riz 
up from the ground, 

And someone found a bottle & kindly 
passed it ’round. 

And we drank to “Jack’s Religion,” in-a 
quiet sort of way ;— 

So the spread of infidelity was checked in 
Camp that day. 


Senator JoHN P. JoNES oF NEVADA. 
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DO WE NEED “A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MANNERS”? 


se HAVE ALWAYS SAID that there should be a school for 

manners in the United States,’’ announces Gertrude 

Atherton, inspired by the recently recrudescent interest 
in etiquette which seems to be sweeping the country; ‘‘and that 
every man and woman (particularly man), who has not enjoyed 
the higher advantages, be compelled to enter for a post-graduate 
course.’”’ The direct cause of Mrs. Atherton’s proposal is Hmily 
Post’s book on ‘‘ Etiquette: in Society, in Politics, in Business, at 


From ‘‘London Opinion,’” 


NO PLACE FOR A MAN OF MANNERS, 


This is a London artist’s interpretation of Mrs. Post’s remark that, 

even in a crowded elevator, ‘‘a gentleman can reveal his innate 

respect for women by not permitting himself to be crowded too near 

them.’’ The editor of the London weekly asks: ‘‘ Has the author ever 
seen a crush in the Piccadilly Tube lifts?’’ 


? 


Home,” which she reviews, in a general and individual way, in 
the current issue of The Literary Digest International Book Review. 
One large inspiration, however, it appears, lies in her announced 
belief that ‘‘as a nation, we are the most ill-mannered in the 
world.”’ The South, she admits, may be exempt from ‘this 
national vice,’ but the exemption of one part of the country 
only seems to enhance the awfulness of ‘‘awful people”’ elsewhere. 
She proceeds with this preliminary bouquet to the country be- 
low the Mason and Dixon Line: 


The South has always had the reputation for courtesy, and 
certainly during three brief visits there I experienced nothing less. 
It is also picturesque. [remember being speechless with admi- 
ration at the manner in which its leading citizens managed to hit 
the spittoon every time—eyven when ‘this historic objet dart 
was on the other side of the room. But I knew the North and 
the Hast and the West very thoroughly, and outside of certain 
groups, severely trained from childhood by well-bred parents, 
manners, even in the good and the kind, are sadly perforated, 
and polish is nil. 

The awful people so ruthlessly portrayed in ‘‘ Babbitt” are 
identical with the awful people we see and hear and are jostled 
by when traveling across the continent. In summer men go 
into the dining-car in their shirt-sleeves and suspenders, assum- 
ing, apparently, that hot weather is excuse enough for anything. 
(They must be shuddering people to live with.) They also eat 
with both elbows planted on the table and make horrible noises. 
Crossing the ocean one is protected from such people, for they 
go second or third class, but on a Pullman train, where the ex- 
pense of the trip is higher, one is as helpless as if in an indis- 
eriminate refugee camp. 


While from other quarters the ery goes up for another Thack- 
eray to present us with a book of current American snobs, 
representing one extreme of the large category of ‘“‘awful people”’ 
with which we are cursed, Mrs. Atherton turns her pen against 
the ‘‘low-brows.”’ She specifies, trenchantly: 

It is the men you meet, not only on trains, but in stations, on 


the street, in crowded districts, in hotel lobbies, who push and 
almost trample, who never raise their hats if they nearly knock 


you down, who shove you aside at a ticket office, who thrust you 
ruthlessly aside if there is only one vacant seat on a train, who, 
in the house, come into your presence with their hats on, who 
merely nod on the street, who cough in your face, who chew gum 
in public—oh, well, what’s the use? The list is endless. But 
life at home is paradise compared to traveling in the United 
States of America. ‘ 

Here are two personal examples out of many. I spent some 
time once in a small Western city. There was no bootblack in 
the hotel, only one in the entire town. Like everybody else, I 
went periodically to this enclosed stand—and had an interesting 
conversation with the bootblack, who was a character. One day, 
while enthroned, the chief banker of the town entered, not for 
service, but because he had seen me while passing. He kept his 
hat on and his cigar in his mouth, but was extremely genial: he 
was, indeed, one of the most agreeable men in the place. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of a sentence, he apparently remembered 
something he had forgotten, wheeled without a word of explana- 
tion, and bolted. A few days later I was calling on a woman 
when her husband entered. He had his hat on and he kept it 
on, altho he sat and talked for ten minutes or more. When he 
left, his wife said apologetically: ‘I know you think that was 
dreadful, but no one ever taught him any better when he was 
young, and now it is too late. It is a pity, because he is de- 
scended from one of the historic families of America. But his 
people emigrated here before he was born, and life was hard— 
they were really not to blame.” 

Of course, I had no resentment against those two men, nor did 
I like them any the less. But I felt sorry for them. They were 
both amiable and intelligent men, more so, perhaps, than many 
more highly polished, and yet they would appear at a disad- | 
vantage in the society of a Raffles. I have met innumerable men 
and women whom a little polish would convert into delightful 
members of society, and I would suggest that Emily Post take up 
a collection and start Schools in Manners in all the small cities 
and towns—and some of the larger ones. Her name would go 
down to posterity as a public benefactor. Failing that, I would 
suggest that her book be included in the curriculum of every 
public school, and that no pupil be allowed to graduate unless 
he or she can stand an exhaustive examination in it. 


Profiteer ladies especially might benefit by such a course, 
suggests Mrs. Atherton, or in the absence of it, by reading Mrs. 
Post on etiquette. It would teach them, among other things, 


From ‘‘London Opinion.’’ 


NOT A STUDENT OF ETIQUETTE, 


This will never do, of course, in the best circles, where other provision 
is made for carrying distressing weights. 


‘“‘to forbid a man to take their arm on the street; and, in short, 
behave generally as if they were civilized beings.” It is a 
curious fact, Mrs. Atherton proceeds: 


That while the lower classes in England are quite frankly 
vulgar and the lower and middle-classes merely smug, and 
similar classes on the Continent either picturesque or inoffensive, 
the great masses of the American people alone are common. 
Whether this is a result of democracy, or the terrific pressure 
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under the heading of ‘‘An Immigrant 

_ Among the Editors.” The immigrant here 
revealed is rather more vivid than the 
editors. “Here is the announcement that 
this remarkable foreigner made to the 
“editor-boss”’ of a radical magazine which, 
in her own words, gave her the ‘‘feeling 
that it was a head without a body”: 


“T can put a lot of new life into your 
magazine,’ I said. ‘I have in me great ° 
new ideas about life, and I’m crazy to give 
cae out to you. Your magazine is 100 
much up in the head and not enough down 
on earth. It’s all words, words, long- JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 
winded empty words in emptiness. Your 
articles are something like those long 
sermons about nothing that puts people to 
sleep. I can wake up your readers like 
lightning. I can make your magazine mean 
living things to living people.” 


- aerate ae a NOTED FOR QUALITY 
title page of this issue of the Review include AN D VARIETY 


an account of the recent novel of which the 
late E. H. Harriman is the hero, Hamlin 
Garland’s review of Apsley Cherry-Ger- 
rard’s two-volume account of the Seott 
expedition to the Antarctic, entitled ‘‘The 
Worst Journey in the World,” and ‘A 


New Portrayal of Lincoln,” by ex-Senator FY FTH AVENUE Kl vi STREET 


Alfred J. Beveridge. Omitting the articles 
already mentioned, the remaining contents NEw YORK 


are as follows: 


Shaping the American Commonwealth. 
Illustrated. James M. Beck. 
John Evelyn and Christopher Wren Make 
a Salad. ¢ 
Illustrated. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
An Inside View of Scotland Yard. 
Illustrated. Thomas L. Masson. 
Letters and Libel Suits of Natty Bumppo’s 
Creator. 
Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
The World War in Vivid Narrative. 
Illustrated. Edwin L. Shuman. 
Editorial: 
The Battle of the Critics. 
An American Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated. Maurice Francis Egan. 
Books that Ireland Is Reading To-day. 
Illustrated. Ernest Boyd. 
The New Literary Map of Central Europe. 
Illustrated. Eugene S. Bagger. 
Leaders of French Fiction Since the War. 
Illustrated. Albert Schinz. 
Olive Schreiner’s Posthumous Stories. 
Illustrated. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
A Norwegian Epic of Womanhood. 
Illustrated. Hanna Astrup Larsen. 
. The Parlous Times of Catherine de Medicis. 
Illustrated. Charles De Kay. 
Minnesota’s Capital in the Réle of Main 
Street. 
Illustrated. F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Freudian Psychoanalysis and Common 
Sense. &. Pintner. 
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The Changing Art of the Modern Play- 
wright. Illustrated. Lloyd Morris. 
Leonard Merrick, Creator of Laughter and 
Tears. 
Illustrated. Lowise Maunsell Field. at GPK 
In This Month’s Fiction Library. ‘ ar ; 
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“BIG SIX,” NEW BOSS OF THE BOSTON BRAVES 


66 HRISTY MATTHEWSON HAS COME BACK— 
almost from the grave. Better still, he comes back as 
president and part owner of the Boston Braves.” In 

these cheerful words a news writer of the Hub announces the 

most outstanding recent event in baseballdom. Another Boston 


“BIG SIX,” THE PITCHER, IN 1905. 


At the height of his career on the diamond, ‘“‘Matty’’ symbolized for 
most of America all that was cleanest and best in the national game. 


writer declared, on the day when the great announcement was 
given out, that ‘‘the news trumpets its way around the world 
this morning.” Whether the news, strictly speaking, really got 
all the way around or not on that particular morning, the 
writer’s way of putting it is a most excellent measure of the 
attitude, approaching veneration, which the world of baseballdom 
holds for Christy Matthewson, affectionately known as ““Matty”’ 
and “‘Big Six’; and the world of American baseballdom, it 
may be noted, includes a majority of the American people. By 
coming back from the Adirondacks, where he has been playing 
a game*of life and death with tuberculosis, “‘Big Six,’ as Matty 
has been called ever since he became a baseball immortal as 
pitcher for the old New York Giants, has become more than 
ever ‘‘a heroic and generally idolized figure.’ 
him, in part, in spite of his long association with the New York 
players, because his early career as a baseball player was laid 
in eastern Massachusetts. 

Dealing with the actual cireumstances that bring ‘‘the best 
known figure ever produced by American baseball” back into 
touch with the game, Burton Whitman writes in the Boston 


Boston claims 


Herald that ‘‘Matty holds what his associates term a material 
interest,” in the club of which he is both president and trea- 
surer. Twenty-five per cent. of the stock has been and still is 
owned by Bostonians. Turning to consideration of Matty 
himself, and to Judge Fuchs of New York, one of the chief new 
owners of the club, Mr. Whitman goes on: 


Matty came to Boston Monday. Hehasthe O. K. of his doctor at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., that he has won his sensational fight against 
the white plague and that he is physically able to take up his 
reentry into baseball in this manner. He stood on his feet fifteen 
minutes and talked right from the heart last night. He showed no 
signs of physical debility. Mentally and spiritually he glowed. 

“For two years I have been planning to come back to base- 
ball,”’ he said. ‘‘I concluded that I could not reenter the game 
as a manager. After my experience with Cincinnati as manager 
and then with McGraw, I realize that managing a team is too 
nerve-racking for me. 

“In what way, then, could I come back except as a parf owner, 
I asked myself. When I conferred with Judge Fuchs, whom I 
long have known as a close follower and lover of baseball, and 
had this opportunity presented, I grasped it. ~ 

“‘T feel that there is a great opportunity to develop the Boston 


Copyrighted by Keystone View Company. 


MR. MATTHEWSON, THE PRESIDENT, IN 1923. 
Between the days of his former popularity on the diamond and his 
present position as director and part owner of the Boston Braves, 
“Matty” has played and won the hardest game of his career— 


. 


with tuberculosis. 


Braves as a team and that this city will show more interest in the 
game and the team.” 

Judge Fuchs, a former deputy attorney-general of New 
York, and who has been prominent as a city magistrate and 
attorney, told the clean-cut manner in which he and retiring 
owner Grant got together and completed negotiations for 
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‘Drawn from actual X-Ray photograph of 


the human colon or “large intestine” 


“It can do more than anything else 
; to lengthen human life—” 


Experimental work of the last few years has given mankind 


a new insight into the mystery of disease and decay 


E have long thought that the 

body grew old naturally and 

that disease was inevitable. Now one 

of the world’s leading scientists an- 

nounces that the body should live 

forever—if it could be perfectly 

nourished, and kept absolutely 
free from poisons. 

We have made tremendous progress in 
choosing foods that give us proper nour- 
ishment, but until recently we knew 

comparatively little about the poisons 
which collect in the system. 

Every day the body, like any other ma- 
chine, throws off a great quantity of waste. 

Most of it drains into the colon, or large 

- intestine. Ifit stays there long, it generates 

deadly poisons which soak through into the 

blood and flood the whole system. It is 
those poisons which age and weaken us— 
and then disease begins. 

That is why constipation is the greatest 
constant enemy of mankind today. 


% 


Nature’s way to remove 
these poisons 


The colon is a hollow tube about four feet 
long, equipped with rings of muscle like a 
set of clamps. By contracting one after 
another, these muscles force the contents of 
the tube along and out of your system. 
Now nature intended us to eat the raw 
foods of the forest, which gave these rings 
_ of muscle real work to do, and strengthened 
them by vigorous exercise. But modern 
civilization demands a more delicate, con- 
- centrated diet—and as a result, the muscles 
get weak and flabby—just like the muscles 


of your arm without exercise. That is why 
constipation is so prevalent today. 


Why drugs and purgatives 
make matters worse 
Drugs and cathartics will make the muscles 
contract, it is true, but they do it by 
nervous irritation. That is not exercise. 


Each time it happens, it leaves the muscles 
weaker than before. 


What this does for the muscles of your 

arm, Fleischmann’s Yeast does for the 

muscles of your intestines—giving them 
regular, natural exercise. 


The only way to relieve constipation 
permanently is by exercising these 
muscles as nature intended. 

Everywhere physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast today— 
not as a medicine, but as a fresh corrective 
food which gives the intestinal muscles 
regular, natural exercise. 

Every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast con- 
sists of millions of tiny living plants, 
which mix with the waste products in the 
colon, softening them and increasing the 
bulk of the waste. 


This greater bulk gently encourages the 
muscles to act, and at the same time 
strengthens them by offering just. the Te- 
sistance they need. 

Your own physician will heartily enclored 
this principle of regularly exercising the in-- 
testinal muscles as the only way to relieve 
constipation and all its evils. Be sure you 
get Fleischmann’s Yeast—yeast in its nat- 
ural fresh form. Recent experiments have 
shown that yeast corrects constipation only 
when its cells are alive and active, and that 
it loses its laxative effect when these cells 
are ‘killed’? and dried. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is in no sense a pur- 
gative and does not produce immediate 
violent action. It is a nourishing food— 
not an indigestible medicine—and like any 
other food, it must be eaten regularly to 
secure results. 

Eat at least 2 or 3 cakes a day—plain 
or dissolved in water, milk or fruit juices— 
preferably half an hour before a meal, or the 
last thing at night. If you eat it plain, 
follow with a glass of water. Get several 
cakes at a time—they will keep in a cool, 
dry place for several days. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. All grocers have it. 


Seen le: TODAY FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, \ 

Dept. 14 

701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet, ‘“The New 

Found Value of Fleischmann’s Yeast in Build- 

ing Health.’’ 
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hirsty Fibve 


personifies cleanliness 


Millions of Thirsty fibres are found 
only in ScotTissue Towels. 


These thirsty fibres give Scot Tissue 
Towels their pleasing softness, im- 
maculate whiteness, fragrant fresh- 
ness and quick drying-power, en- 
abling them to absorb instantly four 
times their weight in water. 


A clean, dry towel for every user 
every time—that’s the sanitary story 
of ScotTissue Towels. A really indi- 
vidual service that assures perfect 
protection from contagion. 


Those who are careful to observe 
the accepted standards of modern 
business, both toward patrons and 
employees, adopt ScotTissue Towels 
for their washrooms. ‘They enjoy a 
cleaner, safer towel service—a more 
economical service too. 
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transferring the controlling equity in the 
ball club. ; 
He said that he always had considered 
baseball the one American sport which, if 
kept clean and on the level, would outlast — 
them all. He said that it was his plan and 
that of his associates to interest Boston — 
men in the team, financially, and he hoped ~ 
that four, at least, of the board of directors 
would be Boston men. : 
He wasted no time in making plain the 


_ fact that he was not using Matty for ex- 


ploitation or advertising purposes, but had — 
sought him as THE one outstanding figure 
whose reputation as a clean player and 
sportsman, and whose ability would make 
him the man to head this new Boston 

Braves club. | 


The big fact to this writer, as it is to most 
others, and may well be to the country at 
large, is that ‘“‘Matty has come back.” 
Mr. Whitman says: 


In the mind of every boy, young man 
and old fan to-day there will be a little 
refrain of thankfulness that this most 
heroic, for a time most pathetic, figure in 
baseball, has recovered to such an extent 
that he can assume the presidency of a big- 
league club. ; 

He told us last night that he saw his 
first big-league game here, back in July of 
1899 when he was a mere rookie, a most 
gawky, knock-kneed kid, with the Taunton 
team of the little old New England league. 
He sat behind the screen at the old Walpole 
Street grounds and watched Cy Young and 

‘ Nichols in a brilliant pitching duel. ‘‘And 
I paid seventy-five cents, too, for that seat 
where I could watch those masters per- 
form,’ he added. 

He is as ruddy-faced now as a youngster 
who has been sliding out on a country hill 
for hours. He charmed his small audience 
last night by his straightforward, manly, 
modest and highly conservative remarks. 
He knows his strength is limited still, but 
he does everything only after receiving 
permission from specialists on tuberculosis. — 
He has tamed, then, the malignant sickness 
which forced him to abandon his position 
as John MeGraw’s assistant with the 
New York Giants in mid-summer of 
1920 and go to Saranac Lake to fight for 
his life. 

He stands for everything that is uplifting 
in baseball. His reputation has been flaw- 
less. He is mentioned when fans talk of the 
greatest right-hand pitcher of all time. He 
was a Bucknell College player, then an 
earnest, sincere plodder in the minor 
leagues, eventually become the idol of 
young America by winning, almost single- 
handed, pennants and a world champion- 
ship for MeGraw’s Giants. Then he be- 
came manager of the Cincinnati Reds. 
His career there was marked by no surplus 
of good fortune. 

He went to war in the ‘‘Gas and Flame” 
division, in which P. D. Haughton, Branch 
Rickey, Ty Cobb and George Sisler en- 
listed. Back he came and then worked in 
with McGraw, his old boss and friend, at 
the Polo Grounds. Into the picture then 
crawled the white plague. For a time 
it seemed that he would be a quick vic- 
tim. Newspaper offices the country over 
had his obituary in type. But he came 
back, and with him now go the prayers 
for success of the entire world of fans 
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‘and their high-spirited brothers — and 
“sisters. 


- Matthewson will be real head of the 

‘Braves, announces James MacDonough, 
second vice-president of the Columbia 
Bank of New York, the new leading stock- 
holder in the Boston team. He mentioned 
to a reporter for the New York Times that 

_“Matthewson has been made treasurer of 
the club as well as president, and will be 
absolutely unhampered in the performance 
of his duties as executive head of the organi- 
zation.” The editor of the Troy Record, 
one of the many newspaper editors who 
write under the pleasant headline, ‘‘ Matty 
Comes Back,’ extends a welcome, and re- 
ealls the new president’s career in the 
following editorial: 


Christy Matthewson, for many years one 
of the idols of baseball, has returned to the 
game after making a successful fight with 
tuberculosis. He is going back to his first 
love, not as a player who originated the 
“fadeaway,’’ but as president of the Bos- 
ton National League Baseball Club, which 
-has been purchased by a New York syndi- 
eate. This news will be very gratifying to a 
publie which long held Matthewson in the 
highest esteem. 

When Matty entered professional base- 
ball he already had behind him a notable 
eareer. At college he had been a star in 
football as well as a baseball player. He 
was qualified to enter any of the profes- 
sions with the assurance that he would 
*““make good.’ But baseball lured him 

from any plans he may have had in the 
matter of a business career or a profession. 
When he went with the Taunton, Mass., 
Club in 1899 he was considered a likely 
player. After he had worn the uniform of 
the Norfolk, Virginia, Club, he was sold to 
the Giants. At that time he was regarded as 
unripe for fast company. When he did not 
measure up to the requirements of the 
Giants, he was sent back to Norfolk. If 
he was disappointed over his failure to 
meet the expectations of those in charge 
of the major club, he did not show it. 
Instead, he began to play ball with a vigor 
and precision which won him the ad- 
miration of all ‘‘fans’’ who witnessed his 
~ work. 
~ The Cincinnati Club took Matthewson. 
It made no mistake. After a while he was 
- traded to New York. John McGraw had 
assumed full charge of that team and he 
knew a promising man when he saw him. 
- The fact that Christy was traded for Amos 
Rusie, then the most brilliant pitcher in the 
game, was quite a feather in the young 
player’s cap. After that trade, the baseball 
records contained a succession of Matthew- 
son triumphs. He was the idol of thou- 
sands. A clean player, cool in emergencies 
and afire with enthusiasm, his pitching 
was almost phenomenal. Only recently 
McGraw, a strict disciplinarian in the 
game, said he did not believe that Matty 
ever made a mistake on the diamond 
or off it. That was praise from Sir 
Hubert. 

_Fandom will weleome the famous player 
back to the game. His abilities as a man- 
ager have not yet been tested. But he has 
such a wonderful knowledge of the game, 

is such a good sport, that there is an im- 
pression his elub ‘‘will not finish in the 
cellar this year.”’ 


The editor of the Philadelphia Hvening 
— Bulletin recalls Matthewson’s history, as 
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oar Out of Five Wait Too Long 


Make sure your teeth 
are sound 


Tender, bleeding gums herald Pyorrhea’s coming. 


Don’t delay. Start the fight at once. - First of all, go 
to your dentist for tooth and gum inspection. Then, 
brush the teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Public dental records show that four persons out 
of every five past forty, and thousands younger, 
wait too long. Don’t be one of this sorry, neglectful 


majority. a 
Pyorrhea, when it starts, is a merciless foe. The = : ~< } 
gums recede. The teeth loosen or must be extracted. ©. = | 
Forhan’s For the Gums, when used in time and used i 
consistently, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its = j 
progress. It will keep the teeth clean, the gums firm, she, 
the entire mouth healthy. It is the time-tested for- Def | 
mula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.5., pleasing to the taste 7 


and recommended by the foremost dentists. 


Buy a tube today. Brush your teeth regularly with | 
it- morning and night. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


q 


Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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NS oO great thing is created sudden- 
Maly, said Epictetus centuries ago. 
And his words are living truth to-day. 
The long road to a really fine a- 
chievement is always strewn with 
failures. Deep thought. wakeful nights, 
untiring labor, SH Ye Se Nl and 
repeated efforts ~all these are invar- 
lably the price of the final triumph. 
The Royal won its high place in 
the business world by years of cease- 
less striving to produce the finest of 
typewriters. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office 75A Queen Victoria Street London,E.C. 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 


“Compare the Work,” 


UY, 


Trade 


TYPEWRITERS 


Mark 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


‘‘a, prince of pitchers and favorite of base- 
ball fans.” He adds: 


Historians of the diamond may occa-_ 
sionally be found who will challenge his 
preeminence as the greatest twirler in the 
annals of the game; but no one will ever 
deny that Matty was by all odds the 
most popular personality in baseball. Since 
incipient tuberculosis obliged him to retire, 
the good wishes of his many friends have 
followed him to his retreat in the Adiron- 


‘| dack Mountains, where he has been playing 


the game of life and death against tremen- 
dous odds. His ‘‘comeback”’ to active life 
in any capacity is good news. 

‘*Big Six’’ does not owe his incomparable 
popularity altogether to the fact that dur- 
ing his career as a major-league pitcher he 
won. 372 games, nor to the fact that in 1908 — 
he beat all previous records for endurance: 
by pitching 425 innings; these, and like evi- 
dences of prowess, might account for his 
celebrity—but not for his popularity. He | 
was a universal favorite, and is to-day, be- 
cause he had perfect control of himself as 
of the ‘‘fadeaways”’ he put over the plate 
to every batter’s discomfiture. He was, to 
to use a favorite phrase of Roosevelt, as 
clean as a hound’s tooth. He had poise and 
pluck and speed and brains; but more than 
all these he had character. 

Matty was born and educated in this 
State, and Pennsylvania boys who try to 
emulate him as their hero will not go very 
far wrong. 


LIPTON’S PLANS STIR UP YACHTSMEN 


NOTHER challenge from Sir Thomas 
Lipton may find American yachtsmen 
not so well prepared to defend the American 
Cup as they have been in the past. The 
announcement has been made in England 
that Sir Thomas will at an early date, 
through the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, ask 
“for the privilege of another attempt to ~ 
lift the valued Cup,” and it has set the 
defending yachtsmen to thinking. No 
boats along the lines of the cup contenders 
have been built for years, not since before 
the war. The famous designers of the 
former American contenders have been 
dropping out of the game and the interest — 
of the ‘‘sailing yachtsmen,”’ such as Charles 
Francis Adams, has been centered upon 
smaller craft. Commenting in the New 
York Herald on the situation here, should 
Sir Thomas come promptly forward with 
his challenge, Mr. Arthur F. Aldridge says: 


Plans for the defense of the cup can not 
be made in a few weeks nor can they be 
perfected in the ten months notice required 
by the deed of gift. Up to about fifteen 
yéars ago yachtsmen would not have wor- 
ried at all about a challenge because there 
were the designers, builders, skipper and 
amateurs all ready to undertake the work 
of handling defenders. Now, however, 
things are not so rosy. 

Before the war Herreshoff was in his 
prime and was practically unbeatable. 
Gardner, too, was able to turn out craft 
fast enough to give Herreshoff boats hard 
rubs, ‘and, in the opinion of many, fast 
enough to beat the Bristol wizard. He 


; 


had professional skippers of great skill like 
_ Capt. Charles Barr, Captain Rhodes, Cap- 


tain Christiansen, and many others, and the 
skilled amateurs were so many that in 
selecting the managing director for a cup 


_ yacht, there were always plenty of capable 


J 


men. 

It is doubtful whether Herreshoff will 
ever design another big racing yacht. 
William Gardner, too, is no longer a young 
man and he has been illfor along time. He 
is now regaining his health, but may not 
care to undertake the trying task of design- 
ing a cup yacht. There are many capable 


- young designers, but unfortunately they 


- 


) 


have not had much experience in turning 
out vessels of the size required for the cup. 
For several years the fad has been for one- 
design racing craft. A one-design class 
does not help the designer except that it 
enables him to turn out fairly good and 
well-balanced yachts, good for afternoon 
racing or sometimes short cruising. Be- 
cause each yacht in such a elass is built 
from the same plans it is not necessary to 
strive for great speed. These one-design 


~ classes have developed several very clever 


amateur sailors, who, if they can have 
some experience with larger eraft, should 

_be able to manage or handle yachts built 
for cup racing. 


WHY DO OUR ATHLETES BEAT THE 
BRITISH? 
HE championships in boxing, golf, polo, 
yachting and tennis are at present in the 
United States. Nevertheless, as is fre- 
quently pointed out, England is the original 
home of sports, and is to-day, one of our 
own sports writers assures us, ‘‘despite 
its crucial industrial position, still more 
devoted to sports as a people than any other 
nation, not even excepting the United 
States.’’ Some may question this last state- 
ment, admits the man who makes it, Frank 
- Dilnot, a sports writer for the New York 
Times. However, he goes on, proceed- 
ing to a discussion of sportsmanship from 
several angles: 
What I mean by it is that, outside pro- 


fessional ranks, man for man, woman for 
woman, there is greater participation in 


~~ outdoor sports in England than elsewhere. 


Boys and girls also, beginning with their 
school days, are touched with a devotion to 
games of skill and exercise, and that devo- 
tion in varying degree lasts throughout life. 
The climate has a good deal to do with it, 


~ of course, for, despite its frequent unpleas- 


antness, the British weather allows outdoor 
life every day of the year. 

If this is so, how is it that America has 
earried off all the principal championships 
and seems well able to hold them? Sir 
William Beach Thomas, who knows 
America well and who, as an athlete at 
Oxford University, years ago was responsi- 
ble for instituting the first series of inter- 
national university contests between the 
two countries, was once talking to me about 
tennis in America while we were watching 
some games at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. He 
said that Americans by their ardor and 
their determination for supremacy were 
bound to get the leadership in tennis so far 
as individual championships were con- 
cerned, and this at the same time that the 
level of ordinary amateur play was higher 
in Britain than the ordinary amateur play 
in America, and the game was undertaken 
at home by a far larger proportion of the 


_ population. Perhaps that puts the case 
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STATUARY HALL, THE HISTORIC 
CHAMBER IN THE CAPITOL, DEDI- 


CATED TO ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 


Whether your visit to oeeeron were confined merely _ 
to a stop-over for a few hours between trains, or were of 
longer duration, you would never forget the experience. 
All that America stands for, her lofty principles, her practi- 
cal idealism — are reflected in this, our Nation’s Capital. 


Washington is beautiful, quiet, restful. Her many public 
buildings and memorials, set amid parks and circles, are of 
imposing dignity and beauty. Her museums contain rare 
treasures in the arts and sciences; prized historical collec- 
tions; sacred mementos and documents that are price- 
less and irreplaceable. 


Few ever see all of Washington in one visit. They come 
again and again. Many go over the same ground twice 
to experience once more the emotion that is felt in the 
presence of the sacred tributes to the founders and 
defenders of this nation. 


The convenient, pleasant way to reach Washington is over the lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. Convenient, because it is the only route 
east and west passing directly through the Capital City, where liberal stop- 
over privilege is accorded. Pleasant, because of the comforts it pro- 
vides; the excellent dining car service it maintains; the courtesy dis- 
played by its employes, and the scenic splendor of the country it 
traverses. 


Much of interest about Washington is entertainingly presented in the 
new 48-page “Guide to Washington” issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. A copy will be mailed to you on receipt of coupon below. 


DETROIT ) 
I] 


WASHINGTON 
ceanan 


ST.LOUIS C)LOUISVILLE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the new 48-page ‘‘Guide to 


Washington” issued by your Company. 
Name 


Street or R. F..Deicce cece ccc ec cent nn ee n een eee eee e eee e eee ene e nee e et eeeeeeees 
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(for Everlasting Economy) 
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Nothing Can Take 
Their Place 


Today, as years ago in chateau and manor 


house, Oak is still king. His triple crown of 
beauty, cleanliness and strength has never been 
wrested from him. 


No flooring, of wood or any other material, 
can surpass the quiet elegance, the rich sim- 
plicity of fine Oak Floors. They give a home 
more distinction than ten times their cost spent 
in ornamentation. 

Now modern methods place Oak Floors with- 
in the reach of all—make them an economy, 
even. And in the absence of any great price 
advantage it is hard to see why anyone should 
forego the pleasure and satisfaction of having 
dustless floors of Oak. 

Three free booklets, in colors, on the uses and 
advantages of Oak Floors, mailed to you free, 
upon request. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 


1033 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
ic <—” Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. Print 
IES 
Sars otc. THEPRESS CO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 


, e e 
™ Printing Chea 

y. ¢ for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
EXCELSIOR 


Oards, circulars, labels.book, paper. Press $12. 
Sony FRG 
jes Us Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 


When you are buying 
necessities — 
Don’t forget to write STEERO 


bouillon cubes on your order list. 
And be sure that you get STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes, because the greatest care is 
taken in choosing only the finest ingre- 
dients to give STEERO bouillon cubes 
the rich, meaty flavor that is so deli- 
ciously tempting. 


STEERO 


ep U5, Pat, OFF 


Reg 
BOUILLON, CUBES 
Hot STEERO bouillon makes an appe- 
tizing first course for lunch or dinner, 
and may be used in flavoring many 
is left-over dishes. Send Io cents 
NE for samples and _ sixty-four- 
page STEERO Cook Book. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
290 William St., New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
__ Products Co., New York 


**4 Cube Makes 


 & 


Boiling Water’ 
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pretty fairly, not only in regard to tennis 
but other sports as well. 

A week or two ago I was at a private 
dinner where a number of the golf profes- 
sionals of Britain discust their game and 
the. game of their opponents. George 
Dunean was there and Ted Ray and Sandy 
Herd, and many others. The genial Ted 
Ray, removing his inevitable pipe from his 
mouth, had a word or two of appreciation 
of American golf, of the sportsmanship of 
the players, and the excellence of American 
courses. 

Ray naturally would not have it that the 
British should continue to suffer under an 
eclipse, and was full of confidence about the 
regaining of the championship. Sandy 
Herd followed on the same lines. Then 
came Dunean. Gaunt, black-haired, with 
deep-set eyes and a prominent jaw, Dunean 
is in a way the intellectual among the pro- 
fessional golfers. He reasons things out. 
He looks for causes. He argues from his 
own weaknesses and brings brain to bear on 
the various tangles of the higher excellences 
in golf: 

This was the line of what he said: 
““EKverybody plays golf in Britain, but only 
a very few take the trouble to study and 
get the very best out of themselves. We 
have plenty of young players who love the 
game, and might be very good, but who 
don’t devote themselves to it as the young 
players do in America. We have plenty of 
natural talent, but you can not win emi- 
nence by natural talent alone. 

‘There are possibly more opportunities 
for the young player of America, but if our 
young fellows took the chances of improve- 
ment which are within their grasp we should 
be able to hold our own. I have been on 
golf courses in America in the morning and 
seen whole strings of people practising, not 
only their putting but their approach shots. 
Their assiduity is marvelous. They keep 
going on until they have perfected one 
particular shot. They do not mind what 
effort they put in or what money they 
spend. There is, for instance, the question 
of balls. A dozen balls are nothing to an 
American. To us a couple of balls are a 
serious matter. No effort is too great for 
them in trying to develop as high a skill as 
they can. 

“You ought to see the boys over there; 
they are not content to watch. Over and 
over again a lad comes up, watches how I 
do a stroke, my stance, my swing and other 
details. I have had groups of boys who have 
followed me and asked me how I do certain 
things. They particularly want to know 
how I hold my clubs, my grip, for every 
particular thing. It is really wonderful. 
You have got to practise in golf, and keep 


on praccising, and our best golfers. here, to - 


say nothing of the others, do not practise 
nearly enough. I am one of the sinners. 
I do not suppose in the course of years I 
have practised more than a couple of times. 
We keep on playing matches without de- 
voting ourselves to getting rid of certain 
faults or obtaining what practise will bring 
in a kind of mechanical precision. Practise 
would do me a great deal of good, if I could 
getit.” 

I was at the National Sporting Club the 
other night to watch some boxing contests, 
and to one of the leading sporting journal- 
ists of the country I exprest my surprize that 
Britain, the home of boxing, possessing still 
a devouring interest in the sport, should be 
unable to produce a heavyweight champion. 


ohn Davey 
needs young men 


John Davey’s organization, The Davey ‘Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men between 20 and 30 


-years of age, single men preferred. The opportu- 


nity is unusual, offering good pay at the start, 
permanent employment in the Davey organiza- 
tion, and thorough scientific training 1n the pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 
according tomerit. The work is fascinating, of- 
fers chance to travel extensively, and association 
with fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded young 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply~ 
Write, giving full information, to The Davey 
Tree Expert-Co., Inc., 2553 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 


GROW “CSpe®’ ROSES 


i Anyone can succeed with Conard 
Star Roses—guaranteed to bloom 
or your money back. Varieties for 
every climate, every purpose, all 
with the durable Star Tag to label 


each rose in your garden. Simple directions with every 
rose. Send now for complete, free illustrated catalog., 


CONARD £3272 weeG2*. smn 


Write for your copy now and have the pleasure 
of planning your next garden during the long winter 
evenings. Much valuable information on garden- 
ing will be gained in the time spent in reading its 
contents and looking through the beautiful colored 
plates and hundreds of photo-engravings of Vege- 
tables and Flowers, while making your selections 

This book is a sure guide to success in “making 
things grow.’’ An acknowledged authority on 
everything pertaining to gardening. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Tools 
and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, ete. 
Also Plants of all kinds, including the newest and 
best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, Garden 
and Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, 
Hardy Shrubs, Water Lilies and Aquatics, Small 
Fruits, etc. 

Write to-day for a copy, which will be mailed 
Sree if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN 


T° SELL the “Blue Book of Social Usage,’’ 

Mrs. Emily Post's new work on ‘‘Etiquette.’’ 
A rapid seller which appeals to a vast number of 
men and women. Six editions, 50,000 copies, printed 
in six months. Unquestionably the best book on 


Etiquette ever written. Big earnings for earnest 
salesmen—$r10, $15, and more per day. Write for 
full particulars to Mr. Hadley, care Funk & 


_ Wagnalls Company,354Fourth Avenue, New York. 


E 


es 
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I pointed out that in most of the grades 


below the heavyweights we were very far 
_ behind the United States, and this in spite 


of the fact that in every town in the country, 
and in a great many villages, there was an 
intensity of interest in the sport, reflected 
in the efforts of many thousands of adhe- 
rents. Why could not we turn out a cham- 
pion? 

“We are not serious enough about it, 
was the reply, ‘‘and we are so interested in 
the sport that we generally spoil any prom- 
ising lad by pushing him on too quickly. 
There are many hundreds of contests going 
on all over the country every week, and, 
altho a great number of them are amateur, 
there is a sufficiency of scope in the pro- 
fessional field to enable us to take advantage 
of any really promising lad. 

“But what happens? A young fellow 
of 19, who looks like he might be one of the 
big ones, wins a couple of contests and is at 
once overpraised in the daily papers, and 
promptly matched against somebody with 
a great deal more experience, and is beaten 
out of hand. He is matehed again with 
another, and is again beaten. His lack of 
experience in hard fighting tells against him 
all the time. He is pushed on outside his 
class, and is practically ruined before he has 
a chance to develop. 

“In America, as I understand it, a man 
like Dempsey, for instance, has to depend 
on himself in the early stages, has to fight 
like a tiger to make good and a defeat or two 
makes little differe ice to him. He doesn’t 
get into the limelight until he has a great 
‘many battles to his credit and by this time, 


_ tho young in years, he is a seasoned veteran. 


That explains some part of our present 
position. 

“Another thing is that our temperament 
is such that we prefer a good spirited set-to 
for the sake of itself without regard to 
championships. We like the sport for itself 
alone without a passion for individual 
supremacies. We have a large number of 
amateurs, young and old, who have no 
thought at all of becoming champions, 
but who just go in for the game for the sake 
of the game. It would be gratifying to se- 
eure the heavyweight leadership, but it 
would not do anything to stimulate the 
love of boxing in this country—which can 
hardly be greater than it is at present.” 


PLAYING GOLF BY LAMPLIGHT— 
Golf is to be played at night in St. Louis, 
runs a sport story from the Missouri 
metropolis. The tidings, if true, thinks the 
New York Evening Post, will be received 
with alarm by golf widows all over the 
country; for, as the semi-serious specula- 
tions of this authority run: 


They will fear that the innovation will 
spread and that all courses will be lighted 
at night. As it is now, the wife of a golfer 
sees him occasionally at night, but now she 
knows she will never see him. 

The only time a father will be able to 
get acquainted with his children will be 
some time when the electric light plant 
breaks down. 

The lighting scheme is being tried at the 
North Hills Country Club in St. Louis. 
Electric lights will be strung along the 
fairways, and searchlights will be played 
on the greens. The lost-ball privilege 
should be worth a fortune. 

The population of St. Louis should begin 
to grow immediately. No other spot in 
this country offers such a wonderful excuse 
for husbands’ stopping out all night. 


ROBERT H, FOERDERER REVOLUTIONIZED SPN NGC 
(Ga) LAG) Co 
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the shoe history of the world 


changed on that day 


It was a momentous day in the history of shoes when 
Robert H. Foerderer revolutionized methods of 
leather tanning and gave the world Vici kid. 


The shoes of Vici kid that you buy today are strong 
and sturdy. They are a beauty to the eye in lustre, 
color and finish. They are firm to the foot, yet pliant 
to the touch. They are flexible to every dictate of 
fancy and fashion. They are adaptable to all designs. 


Shoes of Vici kid became popular thirty-three years 
ago. They are even more popular today. 


Buy shoes of Vici kid for dress, for flexibility, for 
softness, for style. 


No other leather combines all the advantages of 


Vici kid. 


ROBERT El FOERRDERER sine: 


Pilea BPE 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 


kid 
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x TANNING METHODS IN THE YEAR 1890 
ONG) 


VICI 
THESES ONLY IONE) V1GI 2 NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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TRUSCON 


wots 


STANDARD 


BUI KDI NGS 
Avoid Spring Rush 


Order Your Building Now 


Take advantage of low cost and quick 
delivery. Have your permanent fire- 
proof Truscon Standard Building 
ready when others are starting to 
build. For all one-story and many 
two-story needs,—the permanent 
building that costs you least. Walls 
of brick, concrete or steel. You pay 


only one profit for building erected. 


A Few Standard Types of Truscon Buildings 
Lengths: Any multiple of 2/0”, Heights: 81” to 21/5”. 
Any combination oftypes, Any door or window ar- 
rangement. 
desired. 


“Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as 


TYPE 1 (Clear Span ) 
’-16'- 20’- 24’- 28’ - 32’- 40’- 48’- 50’- 60’- 68’ 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays with Lantern) 
Widths—40’- 48’- 50’- 56’- 60’ 


TYPE 3 @ Bays) 
Widths—s6’- 60’- 64’- 68’- 72'- Be 80". 84’- 88’- 96’-98’- 106’ 
108’-11 


“TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
» ‘Widths—60’- 64’- 68’-72’-76 ’- 80’- '84'-88'-90'-96’-98’- 100’ 
106’-108 ’-116’ 


SAWTOOTH TYPE | 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28’- 0” 


Standardized units make possible any size or 
arrangement. Also permit of dismantling and 
re-erecting building elsewhere with 100% 
salvagevalue. Over 10,000,000sq. ft.inusefor 
factories, warehouses, foundries, shops, rail- 
road buildings, garages, service stations, etc. 


Send For Full Information. No matter what 
your need write us or return coupon to- day. 


~~ TRUSCONSTEELCO., Onto 't. 8 A= 


Warehouses and pice or Pacific to Atlantic. 
For address see te one books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 


A 
1 
I Send useful building book and suggestions on | 


tt er 


: buildings tebe used for. oo. see cue oe hese 
, Type.... Length..... Width..... Height.. 
‘ Write Name Below, (LD3) 
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SOME SENSATIONS IN FLYING 248 MILES AN HOUR 


ACING automobiles, it is recalled, 
appealed for a time to the amateur 
sportsman, but there seems to be no likli- 
hood of a surplus of amateurs in the air- 
plane racing profession, judging by reports 
of the way it feels to fly one of the fast 
racing planes. Professional racers, strong 
both of nerve and muscle, are needed to 
handle the catapulting speed machines, 
and even for such drivers the strain is so 
ereat that they are likely to be nervous 
wrecks after every contest. The report 
came from Paris in the latter part of last 
month that a French driver had broken 
the American speed record, of 224 miles 
an hour, by flying at more than 234 miles. 
The official American record was estab- 
lished last October by General William 
Mitchell, in Michigan. At the same meet, 
however, an American Army pilot flew, un- 
officially, at the rate of 248.5 miles an hour. 
These test flights, for speed over a short 
course, are made by sweeping down from 
an altitude and rushing over a straight- 
away course. They do not entail the same 
sporting chances which drivers of racing 
planes take when flying in competition on 
a closed course. The new French record, 
it is predicted, can be broken any time 
Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan, the holder 
of the American unofficial record of 248.5 
miles an hour, cares to tune up his Army 
Curtiss racing plane and go over a marked 
course. In the meantime the New York 
Herald, by special correspondent from San 
Francisco, California, presents an inter- 
view with Lieutenant Maughan on the 
sensations felt when traveling faster than 
anyhody ever traveled before. He tells 
first about his maiden flight on the record- 
breaking airplane, just turned out of the 
factory: 


I opened the throttle, took off and stayed 
up fifteen minutes, but to say that I flew 
the ship during this time would be a gross 
exaggeration, for some of the things that 
happened I grasped at the time and others 
not until after I landed: My safety-belt 
was loose and I was thrown against it 
many times; in fact had it not been for 
the belt I would have been completely 
thrown from the ship. Bear in mind that 
all during this test I was doing my best to 
hold the ship in level flight and was not 
doing over 180 miles per hour. When I 
came down the thought most prominent 
in my mind was that I wished I had a suit 
of armor like the knights used in the Middle 
Ages. I could bolt this armor to the seat, 
crawl inside and at least be sure that I 
could not be bruised by the straps, the 
seat and both sides of the plane, or have 
my head snapt back against the head- 
rest every time I opened the throttle. I 
rejoiced in landing safely, but then it 
dawned upon me that I had accomplished 
little else. 

The maximum speed of the plane was 
still unknown, and at that time I was 
physically unable to stand more than fif- 
teen minutes of what speed I had already 
made. The next day things went better 
and I was at least master of the plane part 
of the time. It was not until the fourth 
trip that I can truthfully say that I was 


sure of how she would answer to the con-— 


trols. On this trip she was taken over the - 


speed course and clocked at 220 miles 
per hour. I flew her twice again before 
the race—these times at Selfridge Field— 
but have no record of speed. It was during 
these trial tests that I had my first sensa- 
tion of going blind on the turn. In making 
a sharp turn the blood would be suddenly 
thrown from my head by the suddenness 


: 


and violence of the turn and for a few — 


seconds I could not see anything, In- 
stinctively I brought the machine level, 
throttled the motor and found everything 
going all right when I could see again, but 
it is the thought of what might happen that 
frightens. 
within fifty feet of the ground and as the 
plane travels over 300 feet a second and 


the blind spell lasts three to four seconds— ~ 


well—one thinks of eternity. 


In flying in a race or for record, the 
Lieutenant points out, you always fly 
very close to the ground, as there are many 
points to be gained by done sO. 
plains: 


A wind that is fifteen miles per hour, at — 


the ground is usually twenty to thirty 
miles per hour, at 500 feet, so if the wind 
is against your line of flight or across it, 
it pays to get down as close to the earth as 
possible so as to encounter the minimum 
wind resistance. The speed of the plane 
is the same through the air in either case, 


but it is readily seen that as the distance to’ 


be covered is measured on the ground the 
least wind resistance you have to overcome 
the faster your time will be. Then, too, the 
closer the airplane is to the earth the greater 
the banking effect of the air between the 
airplane wings and the ground. 

It is estimated that as great as 10 per 


He ex- 


Turns in a race are made 


cent. can be added to the speed of the — 


plane if you are within ten feet of the 
ground, so the logical thing to do is to 
fly as low as possible without actually 
hitting. I flew the Pulitzer race at ap- 
proximately ten feet. On the other hand 
the lower you get the greater the danger of 
hitting and crashing, and you have but to 
close your eyes to imagine the result of 
hitting anything when traveling at this 
tremendous speed. To add to the danger 
the plane will not fly level. If you could 
control the plane at this speed all would be 
well and there would be no danger, but the 


controls must be so sensitive in order to © 
control the ship and whip it about the — 


turns at high speed that when traveling 
along horizontally it is impossible to elim-' 
inate the slight up and down movement or 
“weaving.” This is so marked that it can 
be readily noticed from a half mile away, 
and while ten feet makes no difference if 
you are two thousand feet high it literally 
makes “ 
but ten feet high. 

Then, too, all your time can not be given 
to maneuvering the ship. In driving your 
automobile you must occasionally glance 
at your dashboard to look at your instru- 
ments, and in the plane you have almost 
the same instruments as well as a few 
extra ones. Your air pressure must be 
kept at three pounds, your oil pressure 
at one hundred pounds, your oil and water 
temperature must be_between 70 and 90 
degrees to insure proper functioning and 
your gas must be kept at exactly the 
right mixture to insure the greatest power 
from the motor. Imagine, if you can, tray- 


eling but ten feet from the ground at well 


a world’s difference’? when you are 
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Many people regard frequent replacement of screen cloth as a‘neces- 
sary evil. Such is not the case. 


By the use of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth for windows, porches and 
doors you can eliminate for years to come this source of expense and 
annoyance. [Even under the severe climatic conditions found along 
the coast and in the tropics Jersey Copper Cloth ought to give you 
many years of satisfactory service. 


The unusual wearing quality of Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth 
is due to this fact—it is made of copper 99.8 per cent. pure, which, by 
a special Roebling process is given a strength and stiffness comparable 
to that of steel. Because of the pure copper the cloth can not rust 
out. Because of the Roebling process it will not sag or bulge. 


Screen with Jersey Copper this year. Use 16 mesh (coarser will 
admit mosquitoes) and the dark finish which is almost invisible. 


Manufacturers of custom-made screens universally recognize the 
virtues of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth and use it extensively. Many 
hardware merchants throughout the country carry it in stock. If 
you can not obtain it in your locality, write us. 


A booklet, “A Matter of Health and Comfort,” will be sent you on 
request. It gives a lot of interesting facts regarding screen cloth. 


THE New Jersey Wire CLotH ComPANyY 
624 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 
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necessary for keeping the gums healthy 
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removing the mucoid deposits and 
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Pyorrhocide Powder strengthens ten- 
der gums; corrects bleeding gums; 
hardens soft, spongy gums. 


See your dentist regularly—use Pyor- 
rhocide Powder daily—and you can 
avoid loss of teeth from fyorrhea. 
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lar package contains 
six months’ 
supply. At 
all druggists 
and dental 
supply 
houses. 


Buya 
package 
today 
The Dentinol & 
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Inc. 
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Shaving Soap 
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over 200 miles an hour and trying to coax 
an extra ten horse-power from your al- 


ready overtaxed motor. Hach change 
you make necessitates another look into 


| your cockpit to see whether you have in- 


creased or decreased the revolutions of 
your propeller with its corresponding 
change on the dial of your air speed in- 
dicator. 

To describe all my sensations while 
traveling at this speed and at the record 
speed I later made is impossible, as the 
terrific wind that eddied and whipt around 
me and the streaking of every object were 
such a contrast to ordinary flying. The 
landscape? There is no immediate land- 
scape, or if there is it can only be described 
by calling it a blur. 


When in your automobile, says Lieu- 
tenant Maughan, you look, at the road 
from one hundred to two hundred feet in 
advance if you are traveling slowly and 
twice as far ahead if you double your speed. 
However: 


Traveling at speeds above 200 miles 
an hour you use the horizon as the means 
of judging your altitude and only occasion- 
ally do you look at the ground or trees to 
check and see that you do not get too close. 
Keeping the correct altitude is done more 
with your subconscious mind than with 
active mind. With the latter you are 
busy keeping the proper direction and tak- 
ing note of the obstacles that are looming 
in your path. If you are to pass over a 
bunch of trees or a barn you unconsciously 
climb to go over them and only in the 
moment of passing over do you glance 
down to check your clearance. If all the 
objects you passed over were approximately 
the same height it would be easy, but flag- 
poles and tall, dry limbs of trees have a 
habit of showing up at unexpected mo- 
ments and are extremely hard to see from 
a distance. It is for the unexpected things 
that one must continually be on the 
lookout. 

Then, too, if you could.see directly in 
front it would be much easier, but because 
you are seated in your cockpit with a 
motor and windshield in front of you, you 
must get your direction by looking far to 
the side and as nearly as possible to the 
front. Only by turning your plane slightly 
to the side is it possible to see what is in 
front of you on your course, so it will be 
seen immediately that objects that are 
not readily discernible from a distance are 
decidedly hazardous. In flying a course 
for record it is almost impossible to keep 
the plane traveling down a straight line 
between the poles as the poles and a, half 
dozen men a half mile away are blended in 
the general haze and blur of the landscape. 
To obviate this and make the ends of the 
course prominent several automobiles were 
stood at each end so as to attract attention. 

As in the case when speeding in an auto- 
mobile the speed you attain can only be 
approximately judged. A difference of ten 
or twenty per cent. makes no difference in 
the air and is not noticeable if gradually 
gained or lost, and it is only by glancing 


at your instrument board that you can get 
a correct idea of your speed. However, 
if you open the throttle quickly you not 
only notice the difference but are surprized 
that the motor could hold so much unused 
power. You are jerked back into position 
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The Drug Octopus is rapidly reaching out in él 
directions, in every stratum of society, from the palace on 
Fifth Avenue or Beacon Hill to the slums of State Street 
or the Barbary Coast. Dr, Royal S. Copeland, Health 
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By Charles B. Towns 
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United States against this devastating blight of drugs on 
our civilization. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, M.D., himself 
an eminent physician, says of Mr. Towns, the author: 
“T do not hesitate to say that he knows more about the 
alleviation and cure of drug addictions than any doctor. 
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“Habits That Handicap” contains amazing facts and 
figures, facts of which physicians, social workers, clergy- 
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354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


and are at once tensed up more than before, : 
even tho you had thought that your — 


nerves could not possibly stand any more 
strain. 

Nor is flying the course the worst part 
of the strain, for you have yet to accustom 
yourself to a landing speed of seventy-five 
miles when you have been traveling two 
hundred and fifty. It is at this point in 
the flight that most pilots are in error and 
nothing but experience in judging ‘‘the 
feel of the ship’? when it “‘falls out from 
under you”’ or “‘settles” for a landing can 
help you in getting down in safety. This 
is one point that only experience can give 
you, and it is becoming generally known 
that even experience is not sufficient 
unless the pilot is a born flyer and has 
the instinet of thinking atid doing the 
right thing at the right time regardless 
of what his eyes and senses tell him are 
facts. After spending forty minutes at 
over two hundred miles per hour I came in 
hoping that I would make a good landing 
rather than knowing that I would.. For this 
reason I used a slight sideslip or forwardslip 
to get the feel of the ship. 

Everything happens so fast that it was 
only after the flight that I felt the tension 
and strain, because while I was flying I 
was too busy in doing other things. I 
could not even keep track of the number of 
times I had been across the line, so I used 
a series of chalk marks on the dashboard 
and erased one each time I crossed. Even 
then I was not sure I had not made a 
mistake. Only after I had landed and 
the tension relaxed did I have time to 
think of myself. 


THE “FATHER AND SON” IDEA 
IN GOLF 


MERICAN golf has got a problem, and 
is looking for a “‘golf Moses.’ The 
trouble, according to W. Livingston 
Larned, who writes the leading article in 
the current American Golfer, is that 
“fathers who golf have a bad habit of 
golf-selfishness. They do not encourage 
their sons to take up the game until the 
boys are really at the threshold of young 
manhood.” Now, says Mr. Larned, the 
fact is that good golf is passed on from 
father to son, as in the case of Bobby Jones, 
to mention one shining example. The hor- 
rible fact is, however, we are informed, that 
the great majority of men only take up golf 
when it is prescribed for them by the family 
physician, ‘‘along with restricted diet and 
more exercise.” Seriously, declares Mr. 
Larned, ‘“‘the possibilities of the father-son 
idea have not been tapped. It is the next 
really big basic idea in golf.” It will be 
especially good for the younger generation, 
says the writer, for: 


Youngsters brought up on golf have very 
little patience with the customary twaddle 
of boyhood. The boy golfer does not stand 
in front of gloomy motion-picture theaters, 
or in front of the village drug-store, after 
eight, when the flapper drifts by with the 
tide. Golf tightens up on a lad’s morals. 
It’s such a clean sport that there’s no time, 
no inclination for trivialities: I sometimes 
think that if more boys were allowed even 
an occasional run of our courses, we would 
soon breed a finer grade of pedigreed stock. 

This may all sound as if it was based on 
experience. Admitted. 1 have recently 
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after the hot water supply has been 

used all day, will there be enough 
hot water left for you? If you are de- 
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Ns the baby has had her bath, 
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will send you a free copy of “Hot Water,” 
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experimented. My enthusiasm along these 
lines is of recent origin. The memory of it 
is vivid. We were all in Florida, and a half 
nour after washing the coal-dust from my 
ears, I warned my wife that I was headed 
for the nearest course. 

As is the case with most golf-widows, she 
met this announcement with frigid in- 
difference. 

‘“Why not take Jimmie along with you,” 
she suggested, ‘“‘and teach him the game? 
It will be something for him to do.” 

‘“‘My dear,” I retorted, waving the idea 
aside a bit contemptuously, as if she had 
intimated that it might be wise for me to 
give him lessons in trapeze work or para- 
chute descents, ‘‘ golf is not a game for little 
boys. Our son is not quite fourteen. It will 
be another five years before he could hold a 
club correctly or walk nine holes without 
Don’t be ridiculous.”’ 

“‘T think it’s extremely selfish of you,” 
was her snappy response, ‘‘take the boy 
. play with him. He’s interested.” 

‘“‘Love,” I said, ‘“‘this is my vacation 
time. The bread-winner would commune 
with kindred souls on the links. To have a 
little boy tagging around at my heels would 
work an injustice on a broken and weak- 
ened business man. Now be reasonable— 
take Jimmie over to the Plaza and permit 
him to watch the farmers from Minnescta 
bowl.” 

Several times after that my wife men- 
tioned the subject again, and on each oc- 
casion I firmly squelched it. It was at 
supper one evening, after I had bitten into 
a shrimp that was no credit to its kind, that 
she remarked: 

‘‘T have had Jimmie out to the Country 
Club on the other side of town and he has 
been practising the game. Really, he did 
quite well. I saw him knock a ball right 
into the club-room window. I think he has 
the natural talent, Will.” 

The announcement did not interest me. 
If she wanted to allow him to puddle around 
out at the old course it was no concern of 
mine and it would surely do him no harm. 
But the following day at dinner, Jimmy 
proudly displayed a bag-full of clubs. This 
aroused my indignation. 

““A sheer and sinful waste of money,” I 
grumbled; ‘‘and it’s costing us a lot to stay 
down here, you know.” 

She reminded me that he had made the 
purchase with his money . . . saved from 
Christmas contributions. 

Every evening for two weeks I was bored 
to distraction by reports of Jimmie’s 
adventures in golf. He just loved it! And 
he was going out morning and afternoon, 
the Sabbath included. Along toward the 
last, I noticed that certain elderly gentle- 
men in the dining-room stopt to pat him 
on the back, or make dates for the next day. 
It was nice of them, I thought, to take an 
interest in a little boy. 

Came a brilliant, tropic A. M.-when, as I 
ran for the bus with my clubs, my wife 
stopt me. 

“Just this once,’ she pleaded, ‘‘take 
Jimmie with you. Don’t be selfish. En- 
courage the boy. He so wants to play one 
game with you. And it means something 
when he ean go with his own father.” 

Across the rotunda I could see a rather 
pitiful littlo figure, in a makeshift golf suit, 
bag slung over shoulder, and a crumpled 


| cap in his nervous, wriggly fingers. 


“Allright . . . just this once,” I agreed, 
“but remember . . . don’t ask me again. 
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Fortunately I have nothing special on for 
this morning. To-morrow an important 
foursome. Hurry, Jimmie... and are 
you sure you have a handkerchief? ”’ 

The usual gang was on hand, and the 
club-house veranda was crowded with 
spectators. Many of my pals were in evi- 
dence. One of them walked up as he saw 
us making ready to swing into action. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ your boy?’’ 

T nodded. 

‘*A chip off the old block, eh?’ 

“Oh,” I stammered, ‘“‘his mother asked 
me to show hima little about the game... . 
you know . . . make-believe stuff. Must 
devote some time to the boy. We'll try to 
keep out of the way . . . just going around 
two or three holes.” a 


It was an apology and sounded like it, 
the writer admits. However, he goes on: 


Jimmie had not heard. He was fumbling 
with his clubs and watching the other 
players just ahead. 1 winked at my friend, 
as I turned and ealled: 

“Join you in a few minutes.” 

Then, turning to the patient little 
Jimmie, I remarked: 

“Father will tee off to show you how. 
Watch him closely. Feet this far apart 

. right knee bending slightly ... in- 
cline body forward, so... grasp driver 
thusly . . . head down, Sonny, head down, 
and keep your eye on the ball, and... ”’ 
Then I let drive. It was too utterly stupid 
to go on explaining. What was the use? 

I thought a look of tolerant disdain and 
surprize flashed over Jimmie’s face, as the 
ball went a.scant sixty yards. I had topped 
it disgracefully. However, that was to be 
expected. No golfer can mix children up 
with his game and get away with it. 

“Go ahead,’ I grumbled, ‘“‘do the best 
you can ... you saw me and the way I 
did it.’”’ I was uncomfortably conscious of 
an ever-increasing circle of witnesses, to 
say nothing of the crowd on the club-house 
porch. i, 

Jimmie stept briskly up to the tee and 

pinched the little mound of dirt with calm 
and nonchalant ease. To my growing as- 
tonishment, he placed his little feet scien- 
tifically, grasped the club with all the skill 
and assurance of a veteran, and then hesi- 
tated a moment, as he turned and said: 

__ “I kmow everybody doesn’t do it, 


~ Father,” was his apologetic observation, - 


“but I prefer my brassie driver at this point 
in the game. There’s a light wind, you 
know.” 

There was a smart, metallic ‘‘crack,”’ 
and the next thing I knew, as I squinted 
across the sunlit fairway. Jimmie’s ball 
had made a low, swift 180-yard flight, 
landing less than ten feet this side of the 
bunker and in an ideal position for the 
next shot. A patter of applause came from 
the club-house veranda. The crowd around 
the first tee chuckled with delight, and I 
heard some woman exclaim: ‘‘What a 
wonderful little fellow ... he handles 
himself much better than that old codger 
with him.” 

Jimmie had started off across the fair- 
way, carrying his own clubs. My caddie 
grinned. 

Grimly I determined to recoup. The boy 
had simply made a lucky stroke. It was an 
accident, nothing more. By dint of much 
exertion, I managed to clear the bunker on 
my next shot and while nowhere near the 
green, had a sufficiently satisfactory lie to 
save my self-respect. 

“Don’t attempt to make that smooth 
circle in the grass over there, Sonny,” I 
said to the boy, as he positioned, ‘‘just do 
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‘‘Mother, that’s the Nice Kind’’ 


“When I buy tooth paste,” writes a*mother whose name 
we will reveal on request, “my ‘children invariably ask, 
‘Is it the nice kind?’ This means they prefer Colgate’s.” 


Children like Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. They use it 
regularly and willingly because of its delicious flavor. ‘Tooth- 
brushing becomes a treat instead of an “‘I-hate-to”’ task. 


Colgate’s is free from grit. It “washes” and polishes— 
does not scratch or scour. It brings out and preserves all 
the natural beauty of the enamel. Its specially prepared 
non-gritty chalk loosens clinging particles from the énamel. 
The pure, mild vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 

; Washing is the safe way to clean teeth. 

Colgate’s is the safe dentifrice to use. 

It is recommended by more Dentists 

than any other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly. No safe, dentifrice 
does more. A LARGE tube 
costs 25 cents. A tube for 
each of your family is a 
sound investment in sound 
teeth, 


If your Wisdom Teeth could talk 
they’d say ‘‘Use Colgate’s” 


AN OFFER 
1—Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its cardboard box. 


2—Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. Slip both into an envelope and mail to 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 293, Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City. 


3—We will then send you a generous sample of Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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The ONE Brush to 
Clean Your Teeth the 
ONE Correct Way 


Strong bristles set in 
securely braced serrated 
tufts—shaped to the teeth— 
to reach with ease the 
back surfaces as well as 
between the teeth. 


This is the brush recom- 
mended by leading dental 
authorities everywhere. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 


402 W. Randolph St, 1170 Broadway 
hicago, Ll, New York 


Cleans INSIDE SOLD BY 
DEALERS 


who cater to 
the real needs 
of their partice 
ular patrons, 


Child's Size 25¢ 
Youth's Size 35¢ 


ADULT'S 
SIZE 


C 


Each brush lettered 
Sor identification 


and BETWEEN the Teeth 


Fatente-allp tn New Z in Great Britain, France, Ger 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other 
eatenta ending. Gur rights will be fully rotected, 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


your best to get over the high place . 
we call it a bunker.” 


But Jimmie had a mind and a method of 
his own. As his father relates, 
mingled pride and consternation: 


Without a moment’s hesitation he se- 
lected his mashie iron and the next thing I 
knew, he had driven his ball, as clean as a 
rocket, onto the green. Those sturdy boy 
arms of his had covered 285 yards with no 
great apparent effort. 

“Gee!” exclaimed my caddie, ‘‘ Mister, 
you ain’t in th’ same class with that 
kid!” 

A sudden and tempestuous rage seized 
me. What was this all about? My temper 
made me grow erratic. I sliced the ball 
and skimmed into a sand-trap. Then Jim- 
mie, calculating the stroke to a nicety and 
handling his putter with perfect ease, eased 
his ball into the eup. He had made it in 
three . . . an extraordinary procedure for 
even an old-timer. 

My deep humility, my personal embar- 
rassment and damaged pride, prevent me 
from telling you the further details of that 
game. We went around nine holes and the 
score stood 45 to 47! With Jimmie the 
victor, a modest and unassuming little 
champion. He even offered to buy the soda 
pop. 

But it was not until later that I learned 
the complete details of that piece of modern 
magic! The cards had been stacked against 
me. I was the victim of insidious deceit, 
crafty design. For two weeks, Jimmie 
had played morning and afternoon. His 
mother had put him under the care of the 
Club Professional out at the old course. 
From the very first shot, he had started 
along scientific lines. An English Pro’, 
in Florida for his health, and a champion, 
had taken a liking to Jimmie, entirely aside 
from tuition fees. It was a part of this 
man’s ritual that a youngster, - starting 
right, is worth a job-lot of elderly chaps who 
go at the game haphazard. It’s largely 
science. 

And when Jimmie had not been taking 
lessons, he had been playing with the 
seasoned old sun-crabs of this particular 
course . . . a dozen or more men of 
the Retired-and-Affluent type, who, when 
told by the Pro’ that here was a phe- 
nomenal little player, took him on and 
then had to hustle to keep from being 
beaten. 

Among others, Jimmie had been playing 
once each day with Walter Egan’s father, 
than whom there is no greater golf enthu- 
siast on the top side of the earth. It was 
rumored around his hotel, that ‘‘Pop”’ 
Egan slept in his golf clothes. 

One by one, the old codgers, who took 
their golf each day as they took their porous 
plasters, first agreed to play with the boy, 
merely to encourage him, and ended by 
gusty tempests of inner rage as their own 
shortcomings developed and Jimmie made 
’em sit up and take notice. Jimmie had 
been egged on by his plotting mother, to 
do the same with MW! 

S. EH. Egan, father of one of our im- 
mortals, eighty and golf-wise, says that it 
“takes a lifetime to learn golf.’ If that’s 
the case, there is something in our conten- 
tion, as set forth at the beginning of this 
article, that golf fathers should “start ’em 
early and get ’em in the rough.” I’ve had 
MY lesson. 


with: 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE SPORT 


HAT is England’s favorite sport? 
Nine people out of ten would prob- 
ably at this season, at least, unhesitatingly 
name football, says the Westminster Gazette. 


But that, it seems, is not the ease. The 
result of the Great Sporting Ballot in aid 
of the British Red Cross Society and St. 
Thomas’s Hospital shows five sports taking 
precedence of the alleged favorite. They 
are: Horse Racing, Tennis, Golf, Dancing, 
Cricket. : 

Next comes football (Association), fol- 
lowed, in order, by motoring, billiards, box- 
ing, cycling, swimming, Rugby football, 


bowls, fishing, and boating. Over a quar- 


ter of a million persons voted. 


THE “ALL-NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
BOOK FOOTBALL TEAM” 


HE season for picking all-star football 

teams is recalled, and wound up, by a 
selection which recently appeared in Grant- 
land Rice’s department, ‘“‘ The Sport Light,” 
in the New York Tribune. The east is 
selected from the New York telephone book 
by Fred Thomas, who backs it against the 
field, and Mr. Rice presents it with the 
comment that ‘‘this seems to be the last 


and greatest of the all-star casts.’”” The 
selection runs: 
Right end—William H. Fleet, East 


Thirteenth Street. 

Right tackle—Rudolph Grab, Central 
Park West. 

Right Pe W. 
Street. 

Center—KH. M. Plump, Park Avenue. 

Left guard—Shirley Guard, West Forti- 
eth Street. 

Left tackle—William Tackler, Edgewood 
Road. 

Left end—John Speed, Barnes Avenue. 

Quarterback—B. Signal, Prospect Ave- 
nue. 

Right halfback—Cecil 
William Street. 

Left halfback—C. L. Lightfoot, Reade 
Street. 

Fullback—F red Buecker, Courtlandt Ave- 
nue. 

Officials—Benny Square, Amsterdam 
Avenue, referee; Arthur R. Rule, West 
Street, umpire; linesman, Frederick A. 
Yard, Broadway; timekeeper, Emil Timer, 
West 215th Street. 


Hold, Cortlandt 


F. Shalleross, 


Trainer—C. Mark Drinkwater, Rider 
Avenue. 

Coach—J. Eddie Wise, West 140th 
Street. 


Cheer leader—Charles H. Bellows, Cedar 
Street. 


Probably.—Mrs. Doctor (to husband 
returning from a hunting trip)—‘“‘Did you 
kill much?” 

Doctror—‘‘No, nothing at all.” 

Mrs. Docror— “You Would have done 
much better had you remained at home!” 
—Medical Quip. 


Overdoing It.—‘‘He should be a very 
popular man, because he’s the most polite 
man I’ve met.” 

“Well, that’s just his downfall, for he’s 
so confoundedly polite that people think he 
wants to borrow money.’—Punch Bowl. 
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Where the Facts Came From 


You may want the facts that 
form the basis of this dramatized 
incident. We can give you, on 
request, inforfnation on many 
installations where savings several 
times as great have been effected. 
In one case a western manufacturer 
was able to discard three of his 
four boiler plants after his Grinnell 
forced circulation hot water heating 
system was installed. The book- 
let, “Five Factors in Heatiug 
Cost,” will be sent to any one 
interested in heating industrial 
buildings. Send for a copy today. 
Address your request to Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 274 W. Exchange 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Have you a Bolshevik like this in your Plant? 


President: “Jim Carney—impossible! I’d as soon sus- 
pect myself of being a Red. Why, he started with us 
in the old works on River Street. ‘ We were planning to 
retire him on a tidy pension in July.” 


Production Manager: “I wouldn’t believe it myself, but 

how do you explain this? As foreman he has always just 
lived in his own department. Lately he’s been hanging 
around the engine room alot. Never used to miss a day. 
Lately, he’s been off constantly and yesterday we saw 
him go into the building in which a group of radicals 
has offices. Last night, with the thermometer below 
zero, the watchman saw him out behind the boiler house. 
Thought he saw the glint of a pistol. But this morning 
when we searched his overcoat all we found was a steel 
tape line.” 


Chief Engineer: “‘And last Thursday my assistant found 
him behind the separator examining the exhaust pipe 
vent in the wall. He told me that it would be simple to 
move a charge of dynamite in from the outside and blow 
the engine room to pieces.” 


President: ‘But what does Jim say?” 


Production Manager: ‘That’s the worst of it. He won’t 
talk. Seems abstracted. When he left this afternoon 
all he said was that if anything special came up he could 
be reached at Main 761. It’s up to you or the police 
department to wring the truth out of him.” 


President: 
gineer’s number. 


“Main 761—why that’s our Consulting En- 
Ill call him right up.” 


Sp hack) | kere eck ke. 


Half an hour later the Consulting Engineer and Jim 
Carney entered the President’s office. 


“Well, Jim,’ 


now?” 


said the President, “ 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


what are you up to 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


“It’s that pension, sir,” stammered Jim, “I—” 


“Perhaps I’d better explain,” smiled the Consulting 
Engineer. “I’m afraid Jim’s a little too modest. About 
a month ago he came to me and said he had heard he was 
going to be pensioned off. Before he went he wanted to 
do something big for that $600 a year.” 


“Something big—what do you mean?” cut in the Presi- 
dent, as he glanced from one to the other. 


“It seems your old Superintendent Swanson turned him 
down pretty hard on a proposition he submitted and Jim 
said he didn’t want to bring it up again until he had all 
the facts. I saw he was on a big thing and I agreed to 
keep it quiet and help him work it out. You see it was 
all in appreciation of what the firm was going to do for 
him. ‘The figures came in today and I had just told him 
before you called up that in return for his $600 pension, he 
was presenting you, his chief, with a pension of $5,000 a 
year as long as your business lasts.” 


President: ‘‘You’re joking—why it’s preposterous!” 


Consulting Engineer: “Not at all. Jim read a Grinnell 
advertisement about heating a plant with exhaust steam. 
Didn’t know how, you understand, but he stuck to the 
idea and collected the data we needed for—” 


But $5,000 a year, that’s the cost 
s heating!” 


Production Manager: 
of our whole year’ 


Consulting Engineer: ‘Right! Grinnell Company, whom 
I always depend on for such special systems, finds that 
the exhaust steam ‘rom the generating plant will run 
a hot water heating system and save the entire fuel 


bill—$5,o00 a year. That’s what Jim’s been doing.” 
Production Manager: “That explains a lot.” 


President: “Jim, old man, I told them you couldn’t— 
why, old boy—why Jim——” 


COMPANY 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Power and 


Fittings, Hangers an 
Process Piping, 


and Valves 


If its Industrial Piping, take it up with us 
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The name “Corbin” 


on a lock is a syno- © P, & F. CORBIN 


nym for “security.” 
Le Corbin a a New Britain, Conn. 


your propetty. 


Alcohol 
as intended 
by law. 


ae Man His 
Own Athletic Trainer 


EVERY man is an athlete in the game of life. 
Like other athletes, after the fray, you need 

a rub-down with Mifflin Alkohol Massage. 
Night and morning quicken your nerve reactions and 
speed your circulation with Mifflin Alkohol Massage— 


the external tonic that creates anton Ask your drug- 
gist for a trial size bottle—25c. % Alcohol. 


MIFFLIN ALKOHOL 


(MASSANE) 


MIFFLIN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


WAR GAS AND TUBERCULOSIS 


HERE is a prevalent impression, espe- 

cially among ex-service men, that 
tuberculosis very commonly attacks men 
who have been gassed, even slightly, and 
that injury from war gases undoubtedly 
predisposes to this disease. That this 
belief is unfounded is the weleome conclu- 
sion of Lieut.-Col. H. L. Gilchrist of the 
U. S. Army Medical Corps, who has just 
made a valuable report on ‘“‘The After- 
Effects of Gas Poisoning,’ as chief of the 
medical division of the chemical warfare 
service. This conclusion should quiet the 
fears of a large number of ex-service men 
who have recovered from slight gas attacks 
but are suffering from daily fear of ex- 
pected tuberculosis. The views exprest in 
Dr. Gilchrist’s report are a result of an 
exhaustive investigation during which 
every means was adopted to obtain true 
and reliable information, both in this 
country and in Europe, and includes the 
opinions of some of the leading medical 
men of the world who have had extensive 
experience in connection with this subject. 
Says a reviewer in The Army and Navy 
Register (Washington): 


As a result of an analysis of 1,036 
applications for compensation filed by 
ex-soldiers in the Veterans’ Bur Wash- 
ington, it was found that 352, or 34 per 
cent., attributed their disability to ihe 
after-effects of warfare gases. Of the entire 
number 554 were suffering from tubercu- 
losis, of which number 125, or 22.5 per 
eent., attributed their condition to having 
been gassed. Of this number a large per- 
centage did not inhale enough gas to re- 
quire medical treatment at the time. . 

The following is a recapitulation of 
this analysis, showing in each instance a 
number of cases, those attributed to gas, 
and the per cent. due to gas: 


Attributed — Per cent. 


to gas due to gas 
Tubereulosis....... 554 125 22a 
Bronehitis . s..=.70, 201 192 73.5 
Heart disease... ....4) Loo 22 14 
ASthinge are ere ieee, 1 41.4 
Rheumatism....... 15 i vs 
INiep hisitisne = anaes 1 4.4 


Two hundred personal letters were 
addrest to medical officers of the reserve 
corps of the United States Army, the 
majority of whom had had extensive 
experience in treating gas cases, both dur- 
ing and following the war, with request 
that they express their- views concerning 
the relationship between tuberculosis and 
warfare gassing. Of this number 41 per 
cent. did not reply; 47 per cent. were of 
the opinion that as a rule there was little 
or no connection between the after-effects 
of warfare gases and tuberculosis; 13 per 
cent. were of the opinion that in some 
cases relationship existed between these 
conditions. ' ; 

Of the replies received: from 30 medical 
officers associated with government hos- 
pitals where ex-soldiers are being treated for 
tuberculosis, 25 stated that with few excep- 
tions there was no connection. 


q 
4 


_ The following conclusions of experts 
at home and abroad are recorded: 


1. A large number of individuals were 
undoubtedly substandard in the beginning 


and would quite probably have broken 


down under any stress or strain. 

2. The generally unknown effect of 
warfare gases has furnished many indi- 
viduals a peg upon which to hang all 
manner of symptoms. 

3. The period of time between our 
entry into the war and the present date 
has offered ample opportunity for the onset 
of diseases totally unassociated with war 
wounds or exposure. 

4, As to the incidence of pulmonary 

tuberculosis resulting from exposure to 
gas, it would seem that it is far from con- 
vineing that gas played any particular réle 
in this connection, and it is doubtful if 
the incidence of lung tuberculosis among 
ex-service men is much greater by reason 
of the part that’ gas played. 
_ 5. Those who claim to have developed 
tuberculosis a year after leaving the 
service, from conditions experienced in the 
Army, certainly have no basis for such 
assertion. They probably would have be- 
eome tuberculosis patients even if they had 
never been in the Army. 

6. There are two elements entering 
into this problem—one neurasthenic, where 
the men were gassed, usually very slightly, 


‘and believed sincerely that this was a fac- 


tor in their illness; and, second, mistaken 
diagnosis in many eases, especially those 
following influenza, in which instances of 
unresolved broncho-pneumonia occurred, 
leaving patches upon which the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis was frequently based, on 


_ X-ray plates. 


Tuberculosis and its relation to the 
effects of warfare gases is of the greatest 
importance, especially now, when so many 
ex-soldiers who were subjected to gas 
attacks during their service abroad have 
been led to believe that it is but a matter 
of time before they can expect to become 
subject to this disease. Since warfare gas 
was a surprize weapon introduced in spite 
of the laws of warfare, it naturally gained 
a very unsavory reputation, which resulted 
in its receiving a vast amount of unfavora- 
ble press attention throughout the world. 

Large numbers of letters are being 


received from ex-soldiers who, altho enjoy- 


ing good health at the present time, are 
laboring under constant mental worry, 
fearing symptoms of tuberculosis at any 
time. These men have been led to believe 
this due to ignorance on the part of their 
advisers, who in many cases are doctors hay- 
ing had little experience with warfare gases. 
The information now obtained by Colo- 
nel Gilchrist is intended for the purpose 
of enlightening the public. As an example 
of this mental condition existing in the 
minds of those who encountered gas, the 
following instance is pertinent; A few 
months ago while on a lecture tour per- 
taining to the after-effects of warfare gases, 
Colonel Gilchrist was approached in his 
hotel after one of his lectures by an ex- 
soldier, who is now a prominent lawyer. 
He stated that he was gassed in the 
Argonne and since that time he has had 
constant mental worry concerning his 
condition, especially in connection with 
tuberculosis. When informed that there 
was nothing to worry about and absolutely 
no connection between the two, he seemed 
greatly relieved, and stated: ‘‘My case is 
similar to hundreds of others, and they 
should be enlightened on the subject.” 
The medical division of chemical war- 
fare service is in constant touch with the 
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MONG “Milady’s prized pos- 

sessions should be included 

: this little COLT protector 

ose concentrated power is encased in 

an exterior of such exquisite craftsman- 

ship that it equals i in beauty the treasures 

it guards. 

Send for booklet “Romance of a Colt” 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


FUN from the PRESS 


is the laughter feature in all theaters where it is 
shown. This happy little motion picture contains 
more smiles per mile of film than any other cinema 
creation. From coast to coast, from the Gulf to 
the Arctic circle, the better theatres have booked 
this merry movie as assurance against dull mo- 
ments. 


The press of the whole world creates the sce- 
nario. With meticulous care the reams of 
printed pages are scanned for the heartiest 
humor, the snappiest wit, and the most pungent 
paragraphs on the news of the hour. A re- 
selection of just the very best is made and this 
comprises the rollicking laughmaker, “Fun 


9 


from the Press.”’ A new edition is issued weekly. 


Watch for it at your leading local theater. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest 
W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 
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Transcontinental 
Transportation 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION _. 


Continued 


principal medical men of the world ‘con- 
cerning this matter, and it is not only 
endeavoring to keep fully awake relative 
to the latest developments on the subject, 
but it is also striving to furnish the general 
public true information concerning it.“ 


LIFE AT HIGH ALTITUDES 


EPORTS of the effect of great heights 
on the human organism used to come 
chiefly from climbers, with now and then 
a rash balloonist. Now we have also the 
aviators—far greater in number than all 
the mountaineers, but staying at great 
altitudes for comparatively short periods. 
An interesting opportunity to compare the 
experiences of the two classes was afforded 
those present at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, London, where 
mountaineers and airmen combined in a 
discussion on the medical aspects of life 
at high altitudes The account quoted 
below is from the columns of The British 
Medical Journal (London), in which we 
read: 


Dr. T. G. Longstaff, a member of the 
most recent expedition whose object was 
to reach the summit of Everest, gave an 
interesting account of the experiences of 
himself and his colleagues. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered by the 
party was, he said, excessive thirst, for at 
very high altitudes snow and ice did not 
melt into water, but went straight into 
watery vapor. Oxygen.was, he believed, 
the best protection against frostbite. Of 
two parties ascending Everest one used 
oxygen and the other did not; in the first 
frostbite was only very superficial, whereas 
the other suffered severely. One member 
of the party became so acclimatized that 
he was able to spend three nights and four 
days consecutively and comfortably at a 
height of 23,000 feet. Mr. T. H. Somer- 
vell, another member of the Everest expedi- 
tion, stated that at 27,000 feet his breathing 
was much deeper than at sea-level, and the 
rate was 55 to 60; during the climb his 
pulse rate varied between 180 and 200. 
Mr. J. Bareroft, speaking of the experiences 
of the recent expedition to the high Andes, 
said that the response to high altitudes in- 
cluded vomiting, headache, and some diffi- 
culty with vision and hearing; also among 
various people irritability of temper, 
trouble with the appetite, and some 
difficulty about doing work. The normal 
saturation of arterial blood with oxygen 
was at sea-level 96 per cent. of the pos- 
sible; at high altitudes it ranged between 
82 and 91 per cent., and the arterial blood 
was practically as dark as the normal 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. venous blood. The oxygen pressure in the 


_ Automotive Equipment Department _ blood was also deficient in these cases. 
Sales and Service Hdqs.: 82 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. Yet there was more oxygen in each eubie 


centimeter of blood at high altitudes than 


at sea-level, the reason being that there 
so much more hemoglobin was present, 
275 Main Service Stations in as many cities, 
Many other Sub-service Stations. 


Three miles an hour in ’49—six months from 
coast to coast. In 1922 a “‘Gray” touring car 
equipped with Westinghouse starting, lighting 
and ignition equipment made the trip from 
Detroit to the Pacific coast, back across to the 
Atlantic coast and then returned to Detroit 
in less than four weeks, covering 4,819 miles 
officially checked, with an average of 33.8 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. During the entire run 
not an adjustment of any kind whatsoever 
was required. 

This remarkable performance from every point of 
view, not only proves the car to be sturdy, reliable and 
economical, but it is the finest kind of evidence of the 
careful judgement of the car builder in the design and 
equipment of the car. } 

Westinghouse Starting, Lighting and Ignition Equip- 
ment is the choice of a large number of car builders 
who do not buy materials for their cars on low purchase 
cost, but because of the reliability of the supplier and 
the ability of the apparatus to function properly when 
built into the automobile for which they are designed 
by specialists. 


The climatic conditions were found to 
produce abnormal development of the 
bone marrow. The blood of each member 
of the Andes party was so altered in its 
chemical. properties that at any given 
pressure it combined with more oxygen 


: than it had done at sea-level. Professor 
© 1923 W. E. & M. Co. 


J. C. Meakins, who was also a member of 
the Andes expedition, said that to him the 
striking feature resulting from the stay of 
the party in the high Andes was the de- 
velopment of cyanosis [‘‘blueness”’]; it re- 
sembled that seen usually in a bad case 
of pneumonia, and the violet hue persisted 
during the whole time. Among the natives 
of these Peruvian mountains club-fingers 
were common. Among them also there was 
a distinct increase in the width of the 
chest in comparison with its height. After 
the eighth day of residence an examina- 
tion of the party showed that the heart 
had become smaller, but this was less 
noticeable in those who did not stand 
the altitude well.” 


Wing Commander Martin Flack, Direc- 
tor of Medical Research, R.A.F., spoke 
first for the aviators. He said that in the 
case of the airman the change of altitude 
was very sudden, and his stay in the high 
altitudes brief; there was no increase in 
hemoglobin, and no increase of corpuscles. 
There might be a certain amount of accli- 
matization of the lung tissue, by which, 
after a time, the aviator was able to get 
an extra amount of oxygen into his blood. 
He continued: 


It was to be remembered that the 
aviator sat in his machine, whereas the 
mountain-climber trudged up steep inclines. 
The first effect of high flying was deepened 
breathing, and in some eases this amounted 
to real distress. The pulse rate usually 
rose, and the blood pressure also in a high 
flight, tho if the blood pressure subse- 
quently fell it never, in the fit man, sank 
below the normal unless the latitude flight 
was very prolonged. Muscular weakness 
was pronounced; even the working of the 
camera shutter seemed to call for enormous 
effort. Judgment and perception also were 
impaired, and in a prolonged flight the 
respiratory capacity became lessened. Oxy- 
gen tended to abolish the effects due to 
defective circulation and nervous insta- 
bility. Flight Lieutenant W. D. Faringdon 
said that at 18,000 feet an appreciable 
effort was needed even to pick up a map 
from the cockpit of the machine. At that 
height the impairment of judgment was 
“ apt to be marked, and special care had to 
be taken over the movements, otherwise 
almost automatic, involved in taking a 
photograph. When a height of 18,000 feet 
was rapidly attained the distress was at 
first very great, but it passed off in fifteen 
minutes; it was less pronounced if from 
two to two and a half hours were occupied 
in reaching this altitude. Mr. Malcolm 
Hepburn, F.R.C.S., a member of the Al- 
pine Club, considered acclimatization to be 
a question of the oxygen-carrying capacity 
of the blood... If the persons doing such a 
great climb as that of Mount Everest could 
accustom themselves to doing with a 
smaller supply of oxygen than the normal, 
they need not despair of being able to 
accomplish this supreme feat. But definite 
training should be undertaken, suitable 
food supplied, and the ascent should be 
slow. Dr. J. S. Haldane said that his ex- 
perience confirmed nearly all the state- 
ments other speakers had made as to the 
effects of high altitudes. He still adhered 
to the conclusions he arrived’ at as a result 
of the Pike’s Peak experience. The pres- 
sure of oxygen in the arterial blood was not 
normally in equilibrium with the pres- 
sure. of the oxygen in the alveolar air, 
and by all sorts of modifications in the 
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Marshall Field & Co. operate 


276 Walker Electric Trucks— 
the largest-store fleet of elec- 
trics in the world. They say: 


''The electric car costs very 
much less to operate than the 
gasoline car, and therefore it 
is used for all light and heavy 
hauling in a radius where the 
mileage will permit it to go. 
We estimate the cost of the 
electric cars per day, regard- 
less of mileage, including de- 
preciation, insurance, license, 
etc., as a trifle more than 
one-half that of gasoline.!'! 


Before You Buy More Trucks— 


2 


[@) Aa RES Stores and House- 
to- 
O Bakeries, Dairies and Laundries. 
O Express, Transfer and Storage 

Com 


Consider that— 

85% of trucking on city routes is now recog- 
nized as electric truck work; 

in age and experience, quantity and quality of 
product, THE WALKER is the leading elec- 
tric truck; 

hundreds of America’s best known concerns 
operate large Walker fleets with IMCOM- 
PARABLE ECONOMY. 


Get our bulletin on lowest trucking cost in 
your line, with names of well-known Walker 
users in your field whom you can write or 
phone for fullinformation aboutWalker’s25 % 
to 50% greater economy, unfailing reliability 
and ten to twenty years’ profit-paying life. 
Check bulletins desired : 


Public Utilities and Central Sta- 
tions, 

CO Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
Groceries and Provisions— 


ouse Deliveries. 


panies. ; 
0 Municipalities dealing with Ash manufacturing and wholesale. 
and Garbage Disposal. 


O Industrial Concerns in 20 Lines, 


WALKER VEHICLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Load Capacities: 4%—1—2—3% —S5 Tons 


LOWEST TRUCKING COST 


83 


PEAK DELIVERIES 


WALKER 
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_ If you are 
interested in 
Heating 


edend for 
this book 


There are no technical terms 
in it. You will understand 
every word of it. : 
‘This book will clear up many 
doubtful points which have 
always been in your mind. 
Heating is like anything else 
— complicated and myste- 
rious—unless you know the 
simple principles underly- 
ing it.When you know these 
principles, you yourself will 
be able to judge the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the differ- 
ent types of heating. 


You need this book if you are 
considering the erection of a 
good building that requires 
good heating. It tells about: 


Steam Heat 
Hot Water Heat 


Vacuum Systems 


Vapor Heat 


The principles underlying all 
these systems. 

It tells something that perhaps 
you never knew—that the most 
important part of a heating plant 
is not the furnace—heater—valves 
—boiler or radiators—vut that 
there is something else far izore 
important. 

So don’t delay, but send today if 
you want to know what it is— 
send for the book. 


HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION 


1811 Third Avenue - Moline, Illinois 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


breathing it was rendered far from equal. 


The account of the experiences on 
Everest given by Dr. Longstaff was 
made more vivid by some remarkable 
photographs, which were shown to the 
Section.” 


CATCHING COLD BY HAND 


OU get your cold from some one else— 

not from a draft or chill. The draft 
and the chill help things along, by making 
it easier for the transmitted germ to get in 
its work, but without it there is ‘‘nothing 
doing.” Arctic explorers report that in the 
icy air of the Far North colds are unknown, 
because the germs do not flourish in such 
a low temperature. That a friendly grasp 
of the hand may be an effective method of 
passing along a cold from one human victim. 
to another, is asserted by Director H. W. 
Hill, of the Institute of Puble Health, 
London, Ontario, writing under the above 
heading in Good Health (Battle Creek, 
Mich.). Mr. Hill reminds us at the outset 
that one hundred million colds a year in 
the United States alone—and that is a 
conservative estimate—makes a cold pretty 
close to being the most common infectious 
disease of our race. He goes on: 


Infectious? Yes—probably ninety mil- 
lion United States colds every year are 
contracted purely by infection from one to 
another—precisely as measles or diph- 
theria or scarlet fever or mumps are. 

What spreads colds? Just the same 
things exactly that spread most of our 
other infectious diseases—the transfer 
from the patient to others of the discharges 
of his nose and mouth. You sneeze or 
cough and your mouthspray flies wide; 
but even when you talk, mouthspray, in 
smaller amounts, it is true, flies out also, 
altho not so far. So you may eatch cold 
from a person who has a cold already by 
getting within range of his sneezes and 


coughs but also merely by talking with 
him, if you are less than three feet away 
from him. Mouthspray does not in con- 
versation fly much more than three feet— 


unless the speaker is very excited—say 
talking polities very hard! But sneezing 
and coughing throw the mouthspray 
much farther—about 10 to 12 feet in many 
cases. 

Colds are spread, also again like other 
infectious diseases, by the hands, and 
really more by the hands than in any other 
way. “Oh, ridiculous! Catching cold 
through your hands!’ Yes—that is the 
way most infectious diseases—90 per cent. 
for a guess—are caught, according to the 
very best of our leading public health 
authorities all over the world—90 per cent. 
| of infectious diseases—and this includes 
colds. 

How? Well—think. You have a cold; 
you sneeze: to prevent your mouthspray 
from flying, you cover your nose and mouth 
with your hand; so far, so good. Then you 
shake hands with your friend—and the 
mouthspray which you saved him from 
getting through the air you give him on 
your hand! ‘But it won’t hurt him on his 
| hand?’” No—not while it stays there— 
but watch him—in a minute he has his 


Sprinkle 
It Into 


: e 
Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 
Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. Trial package and a 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
‘In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT EASE 


Science 
Decrees 


EA PERIENGED judg- 
ment demonstrates the 
superior cleansing, polishing 
and beautifying power of 
Calox — the Oxygen Tooth 


Powder. The oxygen kills 
germs and whitens the teeth 
in a natural way. 


Calox is at your druggist. 
FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Ropsins, Inc. 
gi Fulton St., New York City 


OOTH POWDER 


65 =“\"= 5 HOURS 


is my record, says G. M. Bronson. You can 
do thesame. Double-wear, high grade guar- 
anteed shoes now sold direct to wearer. Com- 
mission $1 a pair. Write for particulars. 


Doublewear Shoe Co., Mfrs. 


332 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


A new monthly magazine for all who appreciate and enjoy 
the fellowship of books. Edited in the belief that it is the 
news value of a book that gives the measure of its appeal 
and relation to humanity, and featuring reviews by 
famous authors and critics based upon this principle. 


Issued Monthly—r 5c per copy at news-dealers 
I.50 yearly by subscription 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. ' 
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fingers in his mouth or on his lips or he 
pulls out some chewing-gum with his fingers 
or picks up his pipe by the stem and puts 
the stem in his mouth. 

“But I don’t sneeze on my bare hand—I 
use a handkerchief to keep my sneezes to 
myself’”’—then you put your handkerchief 
in your pocket—presently you pull it out 
again; and where do your fingers go this 
time? Right on the very place on the 
handkerchief where you sneezed the first 
time! 


As long as we have colds, Mr. Hill goes The Right Roof For 


on, our mouthspray and our hands are 


dangerous to those we share them with. Ever y Building 


Those who have colds must keep away 


BUILT-UP ROOFINGC——— 


entirely from people they don’t wish should | ¢ SENSIBLE roof for any commercial 
catch cold from them—or wear a mask! building is governed by the facts in the 
Those who have no cold now and don’t particular case. 
wish to catch cold should keep away from : aaa 5 
se tinve colds already —trom, their Is it a large building? Is it to be a permanent 
sneezes and coughs, from their conversa- building? Do you want a roof that will last- 
tional mouthspray, from their hands. To ten years or a generation? Is your climate 
“quote further: mild or does it run to great extremes of 
dryness, heat or cold? Will there be vibration 
4 ae ha : Oe seis catch es from machinery? Is the roof cut by venti- 
ro aLts— S —— 5} ‘ 1 
eae Ped ccd ae ie its lators, etc.? Will the air be charged with 
Seis ano-yau are in atraft and “feel destructive gases, vapors, sparks, etc., from 
a cold coming on” as people say. Warm | near-by factories? ) 
up the part of your body that is chilled-— 
the top of your head, perhaps, especially No single type of roof is ideal under all 


if you are bald—your back, or wherever it 
is the draft chilled you. Nine times out of 
ten, if you warm up the chilled area—by 
friction of the hand, by a hot-water bottle, 


conditions. 


There is a Carey roof specification for every 


by ‘‘toasting it before the fire’ in the good type of building and kind of exposure. The 
old way, your ‘“‘cold” will disappear. But right roof for your particular needs will 
ee Re ieee give you better service and at lower cost 
Then their germs, coming into your than any other. 

eased ease he pee an The Carey line includes a complete line ot 
hadn’t been chilled first, but perhaps more ‘‘asbestos built-up”’ specifications, and. ‘‘as- 
vigorously. phalt built-up” specifications. 


Colds are not produced by cold except 
as above outlined. In Peary’s Arctic ex- 


; xperi arey Roofing Contractor ¢a 
peditions—even on the trip when he An expe enced Carey 8 AS zs 


reached the Pole itself—neither he nor any serve you no matter where you are located. 
of his people suffered from colds at all! He will tell you what is the best roof to meet 
But they caught them, like any one else, your particular problem. Write us for his 
as soon as they got back into civilization, 
where they encountered people who had name. 
~eolds already. While they were away from 
colds they caught none—how could they Carey Fibre Coating when THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
eatch them when there were none there Copied Tost 1 ook fills up 

pores and renews the 
to catch? Stefansson and Amundsen and life of the roof for many 3 General Wayne Avenue 
: f a . r t low ts . . 5 . 
all the Arctic explorers back to Sir John Carey Waterproofing ap- Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, and then back of him again, had plied to foundations as- 
= . a re a ts. 
“just the same experience. Ask all the oe a Ag fal ay sreel sean bles 
people you know who have fallen through “The Shingle that never 
the ice in winter and then gone home Gurls | saakes, normanen hy 


through the cold winter day in their 
wet clothes whether they had colds fol- 
lowing their immersion? Ask them and 
you will be surprized, probably, to find 
that not one in ten of them showed 
any bad effects at all from their sudden 
ehill. 


1873—Fifty Years of Service—1923 


Carey Roofed Crowley 
Milner Bldgs., Detroit 


Colds are ‘infectious diseases—almost Tal® z Gao | (Sf ann 
always. Persons with colds should avoid ae a iil eel He 
giving them to others. Carrying out these ; — oat Wee a Hee 


ideas would cut our colds by 50,000,000 
attacks per year less than we have now— 
eut them in two at least—and then we 
would not, as a race, lose any more time 
from colds than we do from tuberculosis. 
We lose twice as much time now, you. 
remember! 

Let us, then, oppose the spread of colds, 
just as we oppose the spread of other in- 
fectious diseases—for our own good and 

for the good of our race. 
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A Connection 


of Real Value to 


the Investor 
EN who have learned 


to make sure-footed 
progress in their financial 
affairs know that the services 
available to them through 
established relations with a 
reliable investment house are 
indispensable. A connection 
with Halsey, Stuart 6 Co. 
adds to the investor’s own 
knowledge and experience 
these distinct advantages— 


a. The complete facilities of 
an old,established house in 
assisting you to gauge se- 
curity values. 

b. A wide selection in various 
types of conservative bonds. 


c. Active co-operation in help- 
ing you steadily increase 
your accumulation of bonds, 
through a convenient and 
interesting plan of system- 
atic investment. 


d. A sincere and continuing 
interest in your bond in- 
vestments —expert advice 
concerning themat all times. 


e. Assurance of our endeavor 
to help you conform your 
bond holdings exactly to 
your requirements. 

f. Facilities for collection of 
coupons, assistance with in- 
come tax records, efficient 
service on purchase, sale or 
exchange of investments, 
extensive statistical infor- 
mation, etc. 


g. A painstaking service re- 
gardless of the amount of 
your bond purchases — by 
mail, through our represen- 
tatives or over the counter. 


Detailed description of the various ser- ’ 
vices you may obtain from Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., together with information 
of general interest and value to inves- 
tors, is contained in our booklet,““Choos- 
ing YourInvestment House.” Letus send 
you a copy without obligation—write 
for booklet 243. 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209 S.LaSalleSt. 14WallStreet 82 Devonshire St. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 

Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat’1Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


PROSPERITY’S SURGING TIDE 


O rapid and assured is the stride with 

which commercial activity is marching 
forward, says the Springfield Republican, 
in an editorial whose title we borrow, that 
‘confidence is now fairly general that the 
forward movement in business will last 
through the year.” Pessimists who had 
their doubts at the end of last year “are. 
now willing to admit that the first six 
months business will be good, or even that 
the results of the year as a whole will. be 
satisfactory,’’ remarks the financial editor 
of the New York Evening Post; ‘“‘they 
have transferred their doubts to another 
year.” The business improvement now 
becoming evident, continues this writer, ‘‘is 
general, embracing industrial companies, 
railroads and public utilities.” The Evening 
Post takes at random the returns of 27 
leading industrial companies showing that 
“the aggregate net income during 1922 
amounted to $182,000,000, as compared. 
with $74,000,000 in 1921.” If we leave out 
the steel companies, which were particu- 
larly hard hit by last year’s strikes, the 
showing is said to be even more significant: 


The remaining twenty-three industrial 
companies earned $142,000,000, as com- 
pared with $38,000,000 in the previous 
year. Again leaving out the steel com- 
panies, a comparison of the past year with 
1920 shows an actual gain in profits, despite 
the intervening fall in the general price 
level. In the case of the railroads and the 
public utilities the gain has been progres- 
sive since 1920. 


That 1923 is. expected to be a year of 
great industrial activity is indicated by 
the records made in January, noted by the 
Department of Commerce, and summarized 
briefly in a Washington dispatch to The 
Wall Street Journal: 


Shipments of locomotives were the larg- 
est since January, 1921, and unfilled orders 
were the highest on record, 1,788. Output 
of bituminous reached 50,123,000 tons, the 
highest month with one exception since 
December, 1920. 

Pig-iron production, at 3,229,604 tons, 
was the largest since October, 1920, while 
steel ingot production, at 3,717,071 tons, 
has not been exceeded since March, 1920. 
Unfilled orders of United States Steel 
Corporation increased, after two months of 
decline, and made a high record since 
February, 1921, at 6,910,776 tons. Zine 
production rose to 92,634,000 pounds, 
highest since March, 1920, while stocks 
declined to 33,148,000 pounds, lowest since 
the Armistice. 

Cotton consumption by textile mills in 
January was 610,375 bales, the third largest 
in history. Boston wool receipts were 
heavy, with foreign wool receipt the highest 
since April, 1921. Silk consumption in- 
creased to 34,680 bales, while stocks de- 
clined from the December high. 

Lumber production and shipments were 
up considerably from December and Jan- 


uary, 1922. Production of maple flooring 
reached the highest point on record, and 
oak flooring production has been exceeded 
only once. 

Sales and unfilled orders showed. the 
same upward trend, especially in metals 
and building materials. Large car-loadings 
and seasonally high retail sales, as well as” 
the general depletion of manufacturers’ 
stock, indicate that goods produced are 
quickly passing into consumption. 

Wholesale prices as a whole showed no 
change in January, but farm products 
declined, while other groups rose. , 

Present increase in productivity has thus 
far been differentiated from the 1919 boom 
by the relatively small expansion of com- 
mercial credit and the relatively gradual 
increase in prices. Price increase during 
1922 was less than half the inerease in 
wholesale prices in 1919. 


Wall Street talk reported in the New 
York Times calls attention to such concrete 
signs of activity as increased postal receipts, 
large new capital issues, advance in erude 
oil prices, and the fact that in January of 
this year ‘‘the Detroit district alone turned 
out 11,000 automobiles as compared with 
3,500 for the whole country in January of 
1922? 

Such reports as these naturally impress 
the public mind, and, in the words of the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘go far toward 
explaining the actively rising stock market 
which has been a feature of recent weeks.” 
A glance at the curve showing the price 
trend of stocks in New York shows that 
after the long upswing from the autumn of 
1921 to October, 1922, there was a sharp 
drop in November followed by compara- 
tively unimportant fluctuations for two 
months; the tendency being downward in 
January, with a sharp rise again in Feb- 
ruary, a very slight fall toward the end of 
the month due to the raising of the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate from four to four- 
and-a-half per cent., and then another rise 
as stocks reacted from that movement. 

There is, of course, alarm ‘‘as to whether 
the revival will get out of hand and develop 
into an unhealthy boom.’ But competent 
judges, we read in the New York Evening 
Post, maintain ‘‘that the disastrous experi- 
ences of 1920 are not forgotten and that 
there is a disposition all along the line to 
exercise caution in making commitments 
and to rule out the speculative from the 
present buying movement.”’ The most im- 
pressive peril ahead of us, admits the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘is not some inter- 
ruption of prosperity, but inflation; happily, 
there are restraining influences at both 
ends of the chain connecting producer and 
consumer’’: 


In general, manufacturers are not ad- 
vaneing prices recklessly. Particularly in 
steel, where the maximum capacity with 


the present supply of labor has been 
reached, producers are acting conserva- 
tively to prevent over-purchasing. Heavy 
orders for future delivery are not being 
encouraged. 

At the other end of the chain the retailer 
has not yet fully passed on to the consumer 
the higher.: wholesale prices. Altho 
buying is brisk, especially among wage- 
earning groups, some fear is still felt of a 
slackening of demand when the full effect 
of the price advance is felt. In any event, 
neither producer nor consumer reveals the 
spirit of ‘Hang the cost’’ which prevailed 
in the feverish days of 1919-1920. 

But even tho such authorities as 
Secretaries Mellon and Hoover are found 
among the outspoken optimists, the New 
York Journal of Commerce can not help 
feeling that current predictions of pros- 
perity ‘‘are in line with hopes rather than 
with knowledge.”’ While there are en- 
couraging factors, ‘“‘there are many which 
tend in the opposite direction.” For in- 
stance, there is the ‘‘ tendency for groups of 
prices to move apart.” ‘Agricultural 
values moved downward and manufactured 
goods have tended to move upward in 
price.” If this sort of thing continues, 
we are told, it will mean the return of con- 
ditions like those of 1920-1921. Price- 
fixing combinations and organizations of 
labor have delayed a real readjustment in 
prices, and ‘“‘the outcome is to prevent real 
business recovery.” As The Journal of 
Commerce concludes: 

No genuine or permanent restoration of 
prosperity can be expected until there is a 
better balance between costs and prices in 
numerous lines of business. The first step 
toward a more normal condition is doubt- 
less the reduction of taxation and the cur- 
tailment of tariff duties to some reasonable 
level. The next must be the readjustment 
of wages to productiveness or vice versa. 
Thus far, the remedies that have been 
tried, such as tariffs, excess profits taxes 
and the like, have been hairs of the dog 
that bit. They have done far more harm 
than good. The time has come to discard 
economic quackery. 


THE STRENGTH OF STEEL 

T is a long time, observes The Wall 
Street Journal’s stock-market editor, 
“‘sinee such definite statements in regard 
~ to the demand for steel have been made as 
those emanating from Judge Gary, Chair- 
man of the Board of United States Steel 
Corporation, and Eugene G. Grace, Presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation.” 
These utterances, we are told, have had a 
stimulating result on steel shares and also on 
the stocks of concerns likely to share in the 
prosperity of the steel industry. The writer 
puts the situation in a nutshell as follows: 


Head of the Steel Corporation says: “‘We 
ean not fill domestic requirements.” Beth- 
lehem’s president characterizes domestic 
steel demand as “‘enormous,”’ and adds that 
we do not need increased exports at present. 
' Fact is that the steel industry is turning 
out every ton of steel conditions permit. 
It is running at practical capacity, tho 
only 80 per cent. to 85 per cent. theoretical. 

_ And it is rejecting orders because of in- 
ability to make desired deliveries, 
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The advice of 
your home banker 
helps other business men 


PER NE of the most helpful 


RK. 
(ey 


Bey 4) ene ever happened 
Sas o business in this country 
came about when the banker moved 
his desk out of the private office 
into the general banking room. 


Just notice the next time you go 
to the bank and you'll see why. 


One man after another accepts 
that unspoken invitation to sit right 
down alongside and talk thing's over. 

A manufacturer, then a farmer, 
a commission man, alawyer. Men 
in every walk of life. 

Probably not more than one in 
ten is there to talk about loans or 
deposits. Most of them have come 
in to talk things over—to get an 
outside viewpoint. 

Your home banker makes it his 
business to keep in touch with gen- 
eral conditions all over the country 
and abroad. He sees something of 
every activity in your locality. 

You’ll find him more than willing 
to help you—perhaps in ways that. 
you never thought of before. 

Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 


$7 
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Are you any less business- 
like when it comes to 


y ie i i 


Perhaps you’re paying for 24 hours of heat— 
when you’re using only 8. Or you’re heating an 
entire building—and using only a room or two. 
Or there are days when the sun comes out, and 
yeur heating plant keeps right on competing 
with nature. 


You ought to look into unit heating—heat © 


where you want it and when, heat as accurately 
controlled and as economical as elecéric light. 


‘Caste am 


Steam Heat with Gas 


Gasteam is the “pay-as-you-enter” heat. No 
space is wasted and no capital is tied up ina 
fuel pile. 

Also, it accurately mirrors the weather, each 
radiator is a complete steam-heating plant in 
itself, and is individually controlled. That 
means a flexibility which is economy. 

Gasteam is clean and convenient. There is 
no soot or odor. And the atmosphere has a hu- 
midity difficult to secure with other means of 
heating. This is good for furniture and mer- 
chandise, as well as humans. 

Business men find another advantage in 
Gasteam—with no boiler or elaborate piping, the 
cellar is made available for business purposes, 
and the wages of a‘ - 
caretaker are saved. 

Gasteam is being 
successfully used in 
every conceivable 
kind of building. Let 
us show you how you 
can use it in yours. 


James B.CLow 
& Sons 
General Offices: 


536 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


LOW. 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


SELLING THE WORLD MORE CORN 


eae fact that last year, for the first 
time, the value of American corn ex- 
ported crossed the hundred-million-dollar 
line is an extremely significant thing for our 
farmers. Important, as the National City 
Bank of New York notes in its current 
Trade Record, ‘‘because of the fact that we 
produce more than three-fourths of the 


corn of the world, and our possibilities in* 


that line are almost unlimited.” If we can 
persuade other countries to eat more 
American corn, the possibilities of prosperi- 
ty for our corn-belt farmers are evident 


| enough. The figures in the case are thus 
| set down by the New York bank: 


For the year ending with December, 
1922, the value was $115,097,000 against a 
former high record of $92,767,000 in the 
calendar year 1921. If we add to this the 
$7,000,000 worth of corn meal and other 
foodstuffs prepared from corn, the $8,000,- 
000 worth of corn starch, the $6,000,000 
worth of corn sirup, sometimes designated 
as ‘‘glucose,’’ the half million dollars’ worth 
of corn sugar and the half million dollars 
worth of corn oil and cake, the 1922 exports 
of the products of our corn-fields would 
total nearly $150,000,000. The value of 
American corn exported during the last 
decade aggregates considerably more than 
a half billion dollars, an average of about 
$50,000,000 a year, while the 1922 total, as 
already indicated, exceeds $100,000,000, 
and if we add the corn ‘‘by-products” the 
total will approximate $150,000,000. 

This increase of $23,000,000 in the value 
of our corn exports in the calendar year 
1922, when compared with the former high 
record year, occurs chiefly in movements to 
Europe. To Germany alone the exports of 
last year were nearly $22,000,000 in value 
against a little more than $10,000,000 in the 
preceding year; to the United Kingdom 
$21,000,000, against $12,000,000 in the 
preceding year; to Netherlands nearly 
$16,000,000 against less than $14,000,000 
in 1921; to France nearly $3,000,000, 
against only half a million in 1921; while 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Norway, European 
Russia and the Ukraine also showed in- 
creases in the value of their takings of 
this big American product, corn. In fact, 
nearly three-fourths of the corn exports of 
this new high record year went to Europe, 
the remainder chiefly to Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. 


It is also recalled that-the United States 
produces about four-fifths of the world’s 
supply of this important cereal. At any 
rate, in 1921, the latest year on record, it 
produced 80 per cent. of the world’s crop. 


Argentina is next in rank to the United 
States as a corn producer, but her total out- 
put is, in fact, less than one-tenth that of the 
United States, her 1921 crop having totaled 


| 231,000,000 bushels against 3,080,000,000 


in the United States. Roumania produces 
about 100,000,000 bushels a year, and Italy 
about 90,000,000, and these are the chief 
corn-producing countries of the world, the 
United States with three-fourths of the 
world’s total, then Argentina, Roumania, 
and Italy. 


CORPORATIONS 
REQUIRING 
New CapPiTAL 


or desiring to refund loans of tem- 
porary character by long term obli- 
gations, or into permanent capital 
are invited to correspond with us. 


The services of our organization, 
cover analyses, preparation of 
plans and negotiations with appro- 
priate investment bankers to effect 
the underwriting of the securities 
adapted to each corporate need, on 
the most advantageous terms. 


WALKER & ROBERTS, INC. 
EQUITABLE BLDG., 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 


Style 275 
Cylde 
furnished in 
brown calf 


‘‘Walk and 
be healthy’’ 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


RALSTONS are nationally known for style, qual- 


ity and workmanship. We believe that no shoe 
made in this country today gives better value 
for the price. Made in two grades. Price 
range: $7 to $10. If no dealer in your town, 
send for catalog. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
967 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Three New Books 
on Public Health 


This important subject is now attracting an ever- 
increasing amount of attention. Its various phases are 
covered by experts in three books dealing with the 
topic from differing angles, each book the product of 
long and intimate association with the special prob- 
lems discussed, giving the results of actual experiences 
under practical conditions. ‘They will prove of great 
assistance both to the amateur and professional in the 
fields of social and individual hygiene. These books are: 


HOUSING AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
by JOHN ROBERTSON, M.D., Medical Officer of 
Health, Birmingham, Eng. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. 


FOOD AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
by W. G. SAVAGE, M.D., County Medical Officer of 
Health, Somerset, Eng. Crown 8vo, Cloth: Illustrated. 


THE WELFARE OF THE EXPECTANT MOTHER - 


by MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


Bound in uniform style, about 160 pageseach. $1.50 per 
volume, net; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 354-360 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


eee -PREPARING TO HANDLE 
MORE COAL 
NE of the reasons given for the coal 
“ shortage is that the railroads have not 
the equipment to carry the coal that is 
mined to places where it must be con- 
sumed. The National Coal Association 
has been trying to find out to what extent 
the roads are preparing to be in a better 
position to handle coal during the coming 
year and before the next winter. So it 
has sent out to a number of the presidents 
of coal-earrying roads a questionnaire on 
e subject, and it sees in the answers given. 
evidence that the carriers are alert to the 
necessity of improving and extending their 
eoal-handling facilities. In a Wall Street 
Journal summary it is noted that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ordered three hun- 
dred new locomotives in January, of which 
175 were heavy freight engines. President 
Besler, of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, says his road has a sufficient number 
of coal-cars, but that 36 freight locomotives 
will be added. Last year the Philadelphia 
and Reading acquired 2,000 coal-cars of the 
70-ton type and 25 consolidation locomo- 
tives, and contracted for 1,000 70-ton 
gondola cars on which delivery has started. 
A new coal-dumping and thawing plant is 
to be installed at Philadelphia before next 
winter. The Illinois Central is planning a 
large addition to its coal-carrying equip- 
ment. In 1922 orders were placed for 5,000 
gondola cars, of which 2,000 have been 
received. On January 25, of this year, an 
order was placed for 4,000 more. Fifty 
new locomotives were ordered in January, 
besides 140 ordered last year. Pére Mar- 
quette’s new 1923 equipment includes 500 
§5-ton coal-cars. The Louisville and Nash- 
ville will have 2,000 new coal-cars in April. 
The Norfolk and Western has just received 
6,000 new 70-ton coal-ears and it is extend- 
ing electrification in the coal-fields for nearly 
thirty miles on its main line. 


SALT WATER AND OIL-WELLS 


O much has been heard of oil-wells 
“going to salt water” in Mexico and 
California that it is interesting to note 
what an oil man says about it. Mr. Her- 
bert G. Wylie, Vice-President of the Pan- 
American Petroleum Company, explained 
to the La Follette subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures the 
other day, in the course of the oil industry 
inquiry, that when salt water enters an oil 
well it means that the well has been depleted 
of oil. But it does not mean the coming of 
Some sudden and un-looked for disaster. 
As Mr. Wylie is quoted in the press: 

The falling off of production in Mexico by 
what is commonly known as an invasion of 
Salt water is amisnomer. People speak of 
it as if it were a roaring lion going about 
destroying people. This salt water only 
Gomes into a well that has done all a human 
being could expect of the ground. For in- 
Stance, on a 1,600-acre lot we have taken 
as high as 23,000 barrels a day. It can- 


not last very long at that rate and when oil is 
taken out its place is filled with salt water. 
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Growing 
* 29 
like a bank 
66 
Its 
policyholders 
are its 
° 2? 
depositors 
cé 
Agents do not 
bring them 
on 99 
in 
Words of 
ise f 
Praise from 
Those Who 
Know 
(SCENE: After dinner at the Club: Banker Allwyn is chatting with 
Goodsell, a real estate broker, formerly a life-insurance 
man, and the question of insurance protection comes up.) 

Allwyn: ‘After all, brother Goodsell, I want Allwyn: ‘‘What do you consider the strong 
to tell you something which is a sure points that helped the Postal win out?’ 
boost for the business you used to be in, Goodsell: ‘‘ Well, low cost, dealing direct with 
and that is when a man asks me for credit the public, and the privilege to pay premi- 
I always ask him how much life insurance ums monthly if one so desires; then there’s 
he carries. ao%% annual dividend guaranteed in the 

Goodsell: ‘And I reckon you also ask him policy, and there's a free medical examina- 
what companies he’s in.’ Pon through the Company’s Health Bureau 

Allwyn: ‘Oh, I don’t bother so much about which helps keep its policyholders ‘fit. 
the companies; like the churches, they're all Allwyn: ‘‘That’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 
good; they have 10 be, don’t they? ee Goodsell: ‘‘Sure thing; and I want to tell you 

Goodsell: ‘‘Sure thing. State supervision that just as soon as I can afford to take out 
looks out for that.” another policy, it’s going to be in the Postal.” 

Allwyn: “Of course the oldest companies are Allwyn: “That seems to me to be good sense, 
mentioned more frequently, but the com- for it’s based on safety, saving and service. 
paratively younger ones also bob up, pretty Why, the Postal Life is growing just like a 
often, and particularly the Postal Lite. bank; its policyholders are its depositors— 

Goodsell: ‘‘Why, the Postal’s not so very agents do not bring them in. And now I 
young. I remember because I used to fight want to put you wise to something else: 
it 15 years ago.’ I’ve carried a Postal Life policy for ten years 

Allwyn: “Twas sound from the start, wasn’t or so myself, but didn’t tell you about it for 
it?” I just wanted to ‘feel you out. 

Goodsell: ‘‘Yes, ‘twas sound but it was—well Goodsell: ‘‘ Well, the Teaction, as they’call it, 
—well, we said it was an experiment.” was O.K., wasn't it? 

Allwyn: “Why?” Allwyn: “It certainly was and it’s kind of 

Goodsell: ‘Oh, because it got business direct, pleasant to feel that each of us has a highly- 
personally at the Home Office or by mail and prized mutual friend in the Postal. Isn't 
didn’t send out agents or have branch offices.” that so? 

Allwyn: “Well, even so, the Company seems Goodsell: ‘‘You've said it, and unless I miss 
to have made good all right.” my guess, we'll both oe, yey Postal Life 

“ there are over 

Goodsell: “Sure thing; it has policyholders more as time goes on, an 
in every State, and in Canada, too, and has 25,000 other policyholders who feel the 
its own building on Fifth Avenue at 43d SEES ee yi 
Street. I believe there is no company Allwyn: | “Now you've said it. Have a fresh 
better known in our country.” cigar.’ 

The foregoing business chat is typical of aN 

many others that must be taking place, since SESS ane SY sau 

similar sentiments are reflected in letters that eqn ee See B. 7 

come to the Company from far and near, in lee at SI ZEA Nor 

praise of its method and in appreciation of Soy See é | i% 

its treatment. It is indeed the Company of CES uae eas ps Sa aI 

Safety, Saving, Servi 
afety, Saving, Service .__.. well 

L.D. -3-10-23 


To find out what yow can save and to enjoy 
Postra service, simply send in the Coupon 
or write and say: 


“Mail me official insurance informa- 
tion as mentioned in the Literary Digest 
for March roth.” 


In your first letter be sure to give 

1. Your full name 

2. Your occupation 

3. The exact date of your birth 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
Postal, as stated, has no agents, and the 
resultant commission savings go to you, 
because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Ave. (cor. 43d St.,) New York, N.Y. 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 


particulars for my age. 


Ovewpationies i. Seckne eA S se 


IDEEVGA GEM mot onder a 8 Ao pean Ou wens gee 


oe ee ee ee 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
Without obligating me, please mail full insurance 
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Quality or Quantity? 


When you have to decide between 3-in-One and some other 
oil that appears to cost less, remember this— 


The oil you use in your home is such a small item of expense 
that there is absolutely no reason to sacrifice quality for quantity. 
As a little 3-in-One lasts long, it is more economical in the end. 
Therefore, you can easily afford the very best. 


@ 
3-In-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


1s very highly refined, a pure oil compound without a trace of 


grit or grease. Because of its downright goodness, 3-in-One has 
become the most widely sold bottled oil in the world. 


Besides being a perfect lubricant for all light mechanisms—sew- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, talking machines, locks, hinges, 
tools—3-in-One helps make housekeeping easier. 


It cleans and polishes fine furniture, woodwork, oilcloth and linoleum. 


Used in the wash water, without soap, 3-in-One makes cut glass sparkle and 
windows shine. Also prevents rust and tarnish onall unlacquered metal surfaces. 


There are 79 uses for 3-in-One in the home alone, all explained in an 
illustrated Dictionary which is packed with every bottle and 
sent with every sample. 


FREE—Generous sample and De Luxe edition of 
3-in-One Dictionary. Write for them on a postal. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-o0z., 3-0z. and 8-o0z. 
bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans with a screw top that 
seals the nozzle. Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red One on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE Oi, Company, 165LE. Broadway, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 20.—By a vote of 273 to 167 the 
British House of Commons rejects a 
proposal to withdraw from Mesopo- 
tamia, 


The French expel Burgomaster Kotten 
of Duesseldorf because of his refusal to 
carry out General Degoutte’s orders. 


February 21.—The French and Belgians 
decide to sequester the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land railroads under a civil adminis- 
tration.and to hold them indefinitely 
as a guaranty against reparations 
payments. 


Irregulars raid the tax offices in Dublin, 
and several officials are wounded. 


Fobmace 22.—After being jeered at, 
French soldiers fire on a German crowd 
at Bochum, killing one man and 
wounding two. The German Goy- 
ernment forbids German Ruhr inhabi- 
tants paying taxes to the French or 
Belgians. 


Theophile Deleassé, one of France’s 
greatest statesmen, dies in his seventy- 
second year. 


February 23.—The French arrest the 
oberburgomaster and 22 members of 
the Municipal Council of Bochum for 
refusing to comply with French orders. 
The German custom houses in the Ruhr 
are taken over by the French, and extra 
precautions are taken to guard publie 
utilities, following the German order 
to striking railroad workers to commit 
acts of sabotage. 


February 24.—The French seize a con- 
signment of 12,000,800,000 marks 
(about $545,000) being sent from the 
German Reichsbank to its Rhineland 
branches. Part of the money is said 
to be the usual weekly consignment for 
the British Army of Occupation. It is 
announced that the German Ruhr fund, 
organized for the relief of distress in 
the occupied area, has disbursed a total 
of one billion marks 


February 25.—The French declare a state 
of siege in Bochum, and move ten tanks, 
and numerous machine-guns to the: 
center of the town. The French take: 
over a small strip of additional territory’ 
on the right bank of the Rhine sepa-: 
rating the bridgeheads of Cologne and! 
Coblenz and Coblenz and Mayence,, 
thus completely cutting off occupied! 
from unoccupied Germany. The French: 
make two seizures of a total of 77,000,- 
000 marks, which was to have been used! 
to pay railroad workers. 


Lichterfelde, a suburb of Berlin, hears at 
program of music transmitted by radios 
from Newark, New Jersey. 


A new commercial treaty is reported tok 
have been coneluded between Austriak 
and Jugo-Slavia. 


February 26.—The Rhineland High Com 
mission has ordered the immediate: 
expulsion from the Ruhr of 49 Germans: 
ranging from burgomasters to carpen- 
ters, because of their hostile attitude: 
toward occupation, it is reported. q 

| 

February 27.—The French are reported 
to have agreed to surrender that par 
of the German money seized at Col 
logne which was intended for use i 
payment of the British Army of Ocoee 
pation. 
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February 21.—Seeretary Mellon declines 
to accede to the formal demand of the 
House to make public figures regarding 
importations of liquor by foreign Am- 
bassadors. 


February 23.—By a vote of 300 to 11 the 
House passes the Administration bill 
directing the return of as. much as 
$10,000 of each estate to former enemy 
aliens now held by the Alien Property 
Custodian. A total of about $45,000,- 
000 out of the $347,000,000 worth of 
~ alien property held would be returned 
. under this bill. 


Forty-seven men, 43 of whom pleaded 

: guilty, are convicted and .sentenced 
to imprisonment in connection with 
the burning of the tipple at the Clifton- 
ville mine in West Virginia last July, 
when a sheriff was killed. 


February 24.—President Harding sends a 
message to Congress recommending 
that the United States join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
established at The Hague, with a pro- 
vision that such action shall’ not be 
taken as involving this country in any 


legal relation with the League of Na- Wherever Beautiful 


Sng. ae S ts ae ] 
tions 1 eee | 22S“ Walls are Desired 


The total of American contributions for 


relief work in Europe since the Armi- 
stice is $850,000,000, according to figures 
made public by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which 
has cooperated with the American 
Relief Administration, under whose 
supervision more than five-eighths of 
this amount was expended. 


February 26.—Senator King of Utah in- 


troduces a resolution recommending ap- 
proval of President Harding’s request 
that the United States join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
with the reservations noted in the 


LABASTINE is ideal for 
church interiors, It gives an 
atmosphere of solemnity. and dig- 
nity which is a necessary requisite 
in a house of mediation and prayer. 
It is-used by the best mural dec- 
orators: wherever the color treat- 
ment desired must obtain the most 
artistic effects. 


Alabastine comes in packages with 
the cross and circle printed in red 
on each. Ask your dealer to show 
you. sample cards of the ALA- 
BASTINE-OPALINE PROCESS. 
We will be glad to answer all 
questions and give detailed infor- 
mation in regard to ecclesiasti- 
cal and mural decorating to those 
interested. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


803 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 


President’s message. 


The United States Government pays 
$12,239,852.47 to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in payment for Norwegian 
ships seized in this country during the 


ys | Wherever Beautiful Walls are Desired 


February 27.—Président Harding nomi-- : f 
nates Dr. Hubert Work, of Colorado, LABASTINE is the wall coating to use for church interiors, 
now Postmaster-General, to be Secre- as well as in homes, hotels, offices and public buildings 
tary of the Interior, succeeding Albert of all kinds. : 
B. Fall, of New Mexico, resigned, and Bari On Alabasa : : 
See a oolidetey New. of Iddiara. a y intermixing Alabastine colors any desired tone or tint may 
~ Postmaster-General, in succession’ to be obtained. Dignity; solemnity, brilliance and opulence, extreme 
Dr. Work. Both nominations are cleanliness or the warm glow of homelike hospitality are accurately 
confirmed by the Senate. expressed in the soft mat-like surface of Alabastined walls. Quality 
and uniformity in the color of Alabastine result in its use by the 
best mural decorators where especially artistic effects are desired. 
Tones and tints which match perfectly or harmonize with draperies, 
furnishings or standing woodwork ‘can invariably be obtained. 


_ Hint for the Movies.—‘‘How did the 
Queen of Sheba travel when she went to see 

Solomon?” asked Miss R. of her Sunday- 
school elass of little girls: 

No one ventured an answer. 

“Could she have gone by the cars?” 
asked Miss R. 

- *Ves’m,” said a little girl. “‘She went 
by steam-cars.”’ 

“Did she, indeed?” said Miss R. ‘‘Well, 
Louisa, we would like to know how you 
found that out.” 

“In the second verse,’ responded the 
child, “‘it says she came with a very great 
train.’’— Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine mixed with either hot or cold water, is applied to 
almost any interior surface; on new walls or old, over plaster, 
wall board, paint, burlap or canvas, or even old wall paper where 
it is fast and has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes. 
Alabastine is durable and therefore ideal for sleeping rooms, 
homes where there are children, and wherever people gather in 
any number. 

Alabastine may be obtained at almost any store selling paints. 
Write us for color chart and help in solving your decorating 
problems. 


The Alabastine Company, 803 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Every. package of Alabastine has the cross and circle printed in red. 


Vice Versa.—At a Christmas dinner 
in Washington a well-known professor was _ 
ealled upon to speak. In introducing him 
the host said to the guests: ‘‘You have been 
giving your attention so far to a turkey 

stuffed with sage. You are now about to 
give your attention to a sage stuffed with 
turkey.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Easy Starting- Clean Plugs 
More Power-Smooth Running 


Here’s the biggest value ever offered 
Ford owners! 


Type 600 is a wonderful new Ignition 
System—big, dependable, efficient, water- 
proof— 


It is not just a Timer—but a complete 
ignition system built especially for Fords 
by the makers of the world famous Bosch 
Magneto—and it costs only $12.75. 


It makes a wonderful improvement in 
Fords—insures quick, easy starts, clean 
plugs, more power on the hills, smooth 
running under all conditions. 

Throttle her down in traffic and she'll run slowly 


without “bucking”. Give her the gas and she'll dart 
away, far ahead of the rest. 


You get your money back in 30 days if not satisfied. 
Order through your dealer or direct. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Box 6012, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSCH 


TYPE 600 IGNITION 


Do You Want 
More Money? 


Thousands of men and women, 
regularly employed, are earning 
extra money in spare time by our 
oe: plan. They earn while they Zia i ee 

Reheaate learn, by methods we teach them, *UGALEM SPRINGER 


More Men and Women Needed 


If you have a desire to increase your income, you can do it in your 
spare time representing The Literary Digest. Experience is not 
necessary. Many of our customers live in your community. 
Liberal commissions will be paid you for forwarding us their 
annual renewals, and also for obtaining new subscription orders. 


Our plan offers not only a 
clean-cut, dignified posi- 
tion, with extra money from 
the start, but a permanent 
profitable work in which you 
will make many friends. 
By return mail we will send |i 

you details if you will fllin wl 
ocak spect eee and mail the coupon today. JOHN CAMPBELL 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 174. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of your offer. I assume no obligation in making this request. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Some Cow.—Harry Mahan has bought a 
cow and is now supplying his neighbors 
with butter and fresh eggs.—From an 
Illinois Small City Daily. 


‘Where Is Thy Sting?—The place is a 
picturesque place and makes a grotesque 
appearance . . . making it an ideal place 
for a cemetery.—Scranton (Pa.) Dispatch. 


Echo Answers ‘‘Why?’—His friends 
could give no reason why he should have 
committed suicide. He was single—From 
a News Item in the Stamford (Conn.) 
Advocate. 


All They Can.—STrranceR—‘‘Rastus, do 
the people who live across the road from 
you keep chickens?” 

Rastus—‘‘Dey keeps some of ’em, sah.” 
—Tips and Topics. 


Sounds Reasonable-—WANTED—Will 
pay $5 cash, 10 bags potatoes, a side-car 
used 4 years, 1 single harness and a student 
lamp for a Ford ear in first-class condition. 
Address E. P. O.—F rie Railroad Magazine. 


A Conversational Conservationist.—Gif- 
ford Pinchot, one of the original progres- 
sive Republicans of the country, friend and 
follower of the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
and leading conversationist. — Oakland: 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer. 


When the Lightning Flashed.—‘Ever 
get shocked talking over the telephone 
wire during a storm?” 

“Yes, once. I called up my wife while 
she was housecleaning to say that I’d bring’ 
a friend home to dinner.’’—Boston Tran-: 
script. 


Normalcy. in Negaunee. 
TRAIN SCHEDULES 
BACK TO NORMAL 
Chicago Train Arrived 
Here Twenty-Six 
Hours Late. 
—Headlines in the Negaunee (Mich.) Daily: 
Mining Journal. 


The Limit——Mrs. Key was visiting: 
some friends and left the following note for: 
her nearest neighbor: 

“Dear Mrs. Garrison: Would you. 
please put out a little food for the cat T’ 
have been feeding this winter? It will eat 
almost anything, but do not put yourself 
out.”—The Booster. 


A Problem.—Sauire’s Davuaurer (after 
reading letter from cottager’s son)—‘‘And! 
what will you do with the striped kimono: 
your son says he’s sending home?”’ 

Rustic Morner—‘‘You may well ask,, 
missie. I suppose I’ll have to put it in one: 
of the pig-sties; but what I’m going to feed. 
it on, goodness only knows.”—London 
Punch. 


Try This.—Chase wild bullfrogs for 
three miles and gather up the hops. To 
them add ten gallons of tan bark, half a 
a pint of shellac and one bar of home-made 
soap. 

Boil thirty-six hours, then strain through 
an I. W. W. sock to keep it from working. 
Add one grasshopper to each pint to give it 
a kick. Pour a little into the kitchen sink.. 
If it takes the enamel off it is ready for 

{ 


| bottling —Dry Goods Economist. 


} 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Like a Pancake.—‘‘Do you think your hus- 
and was broadened by his European trip?” 
“No—fiattened.”’—Legion Weekly. 


Quite Right—Diner—“I have eaten 
auch better steaks than this one.” 

Waiter (through force of habit)—‘‘Not 
ere, sir, not here.”—American Legion 
Veekly. 


Sharing the Credit—‘It’s only your 
onstitution that has pulled you through.” 

“T hope you’ll bear that in mind, doctor, 
yhen you send your bill in.’—Sydney 
Sulletin. 


Stocked Up.—Judging from the bric-a- 
rac they are taking from the tomb of old 
cing Tut, he must have thought he would 
eep store in the next world.— Dallas 
Texas) News. 


Genuine.—‘‘Mac, would you like a little 
f something Scotech—the real thing?” 

“Well, now—I never Ae 

“Of course you would. Mary, bring out 
hat pot of Dundee marmalade.’’— Life. 


The Seat of the Trouble.—A little girl 
fas spending her first night from home. 
.s the darkness gathered she began to ery. 
‘he hostess asked, ‘“‘Are you homesick?”’ 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘I’m here-sick.’’— 
srooklyn Eagle. 


One Angel, Cheap.—FOR SALE—Beau- 
iful marble statue of angel 5 feet high for 
yved one’s grave. Cost about $1,000; 
ill sell cheap, or exchange for automobile 
r most anything.—Classified Ad in the 
irmingham (Ala.) Age- Herald. 


Heartless Man.—‘‘Daddy,” said his 
eeping little daughter, ‘‘a naughty man 
roke my new sled with his automobile.”’ 

“Did he?” cried her father, jumping up. 
Where is he?”’ 

“Oh, you'll easily catch him, daddy,” 
ud the little one. ‘‘Two men just carried 
im into a drugstore.””—Boston Transcript. 


‘Safe Offer.—Bilkins had no love for his 

ife’s little pet dog, but one day when it 

iysteriously disappeared he offered $25 

ward for its recovery. 

“But I thought,” said a friend, ‘‘you 

ated that dog like poison?” 

*“So I did,’ replied Bilkins; “I could 

ot bear it!” 

“Then why on earth did you offer such 

big reward for its return?” 

“T like to please my wife.” 

“Well, that may be, but twenty-five 

lars is sure to bring the dog back!”’ 

“T think not,’ answered Bilkins, ‘‘un- 

E some one saw me bury it in the gar- 
.’—The Congregationalist. 


—y 
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There is a Westinghouse Battery for 
every car and purse. And you may be 
sure it is a good battery or it would not 
bear the name Westinghouse. 


The Westinghouse Standard, for all cars and 
carrying 18 months’ insured service, is the finest 
battery Westinghouse can build. The Wubco 
Special, with same quality but different design, 
is unexcelled for the money. For the lighter- B 
weight cars. Service everywhere. & 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


eAlwsys Good~ Now Better than Ever” 


Only the quality that brings constant; never- 
failing service to owners could have laid the 
foundation for Federal’s present enviable 
position. It is one of the soundest companies 
financially, with a dealer and service organiza- 
tion covering the country, backed by a 12 
years’ record of success. 


The Big Federal 5 to 6 ton, shown below is 
one of the complete line of 8 Federal models. 


The Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Smoke ten cigars 
before you pay 


F, after smoking ten, you a 
don’t like our cigars—you 
needn’t pay us. 


We make cigars and sell 
them by the box direct to you 
at only one cost of handling 
and one small profit. 

Based on customers’ estimates, 
you save upwards of 7c on each 
cigar. We sell them at less than 8c 
each by-the box. Friends tellus the 
cigaris equal toany 15csmoke. 

Our El Nelsor is a 4%-inch 
cigar—all long Havana and Porto 
Rico filler. Genuine Sumatra leaf 
wrapper, Hand-made by adult 
makers in clean surroundings. 

Send for.a box of 50, postage 
prepaid. Smoke ten. If aftersmok- 
ing ten cigars the box doesn’t 
seem worth $3.75, return the 40 
unsmoked cigars within ten days. 

In ordering please use your let- 
terhead or use the coupon, filling 
in the line marked ‘‘ Reference.’’ 
Also tell us whether you prefer 
mild, medium, or strong cigars. 

You take no risk. You pay 
nothing if the cigars don’t please. 
Send your order now. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
23 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for free catalog 


Only 


32 for5O 
high-grade cigars 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
23 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. If, 
after smoking ten, I decide the boxis worth $3.75, 
I agree tosend you that amount. If I decideitisn’t 
worth that amount, I agree to return the 40 un- 
smoked cigars within ten days with no obligation. 


A 30 day Gates Tour to Europe 
costs you only $425 


Including all trayeling, living and ordinary sightseeing ex- 
penses, Longer tours up to $1100. Write for booklet D-8, 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 


World Travel at Moderate Cost’' 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, by specially chartered ‘Baltic’, 23,- 
884 tons; 61 days, $600 up including hotels, 


guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Gent, 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed 
to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. 
Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of paint 
without the use of oil. He named it Powder-paint. It 
comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, 


sanitary and durable for outside or inside painting. It 
is the cement principle applied to paint. It adheres to 


any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 108 North 
St., Adams, N. V., and a trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full information showing you 
how you can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 


(COAL 
COKE 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIES 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


“Ww. E. H.,” Enniskillen, Ont., Can.—‘‘Can 
you tell an old-time subscriber who made the 
Revised Version of the Bible, and where it was 
published? ’”’ 

The Revised Version of the Bible is a revised 
translation of the Authorized English Version 
published by direction of King James in 1611, 
and was made by two bodies, one of English and 
one of American scholars, between the years 1870 
and1884. Thirty-seven Englishscholars undertook 
the revision of the Old Testament translation, 
and twenty-nine that of the New Testament, 
five religious bodies beside the Church of England 
sharing in the work. In the same way two groups 
of scholars from nine different religious bodig 
took up the work in America, and the results 0. 
the deliberations were exchanged across the sea. 
The revision of the New Testament was published 
in 1881, and that of the Old Testament in 1885. 

Of the British scholars engaged in the work, 
thirty-six were Episcopalians, seven were Presby- 
terians, four were Congregationalists, two were 
Baptists, two were Wesleyans or Methodists, 
and one was a Unitarian. 

The American scholars were divided into two 
companies, one for the New Testament work, 
and the other for the Old Testament work. They 
were selected without regard to denomination or 
theological views from the representative Biblical 
scholars of the country and were mostly professors 
of Greek and Hebrew in our leading colleges and 
universities. 'There were representatives in this 
body of nine different denominations—Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Reformed, also, one Lutheran, 
one Unitarian, and one Friend. 


Phone, Wire or Write 
us Your Requirements 


international Fuel & Iron 
Corporation 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
616 Frick Bldg. 1036 Union Trust Bldg. 


The Tiny Bird That 
Chased the Cat 


Proudly perched beside his new nest, ar 
belligerently conscious of his new respons 
bilities, little Jerry King-bird scanned his su 
roundings in search of possible enemies. Su 
denly he spied a cat quietly sitting in the yar 
With a shrill challenge Jerry swept down upc 
her, furiously pecking her head as she tried 1 
defend herself. After a few minutes of stru; 
gling, the cat gave up the fight and fled. Fi 
seven years she craftily sought revenge on h 
tiny conqueror. When her chance did com 


shes 


Philadelphia 
1006-215 So. Broad St. 


“J. B. D.,’? Yukon, Okla.—‘‘ (1) What is the 
explanation of Jno. as an abbreviation for John? 
(2) Is there anything wrong with this sentence: 
‘The acoustics of the new auditorium are very 
good’? Acoustics was pronounced with an ‘oo’ 
sound asin moon. (3) Is Okla. or Ok. the correct 
abbreviation for Oklahoma? I have been told 
that Ok. is the official one, but note that it is not 
used by the Government, and certainly very rarely 
by people of Oklahoma. (4) Ona postage stamp 
issued by Italy appear the Latin words ‘ Iuturnai 
Sacrum.’ What is the meaning thereof?” 


(1) There seems to be no logical reason for the 
abbreviation Jno. for John. As far back as can 
be traced, this contraction has been in vogue, 
more especially in England than in this country. 
A strong impression exists that originally Jno. 
was the abbreviation for Jonathan, but there is ne 
confirmation of this impression to be found. 
Early lexicographers condemned the abbreviation 
Jno, as “‘barbarous.”’ (2) Acoustics is a singular 
noun in plural form, ‘‘The acoustics of the new 
auditorium is very good,’ is correct. But you 
would have been in no danger of derision had you 
said: ‘‘The acoustic properties of the auditorium 
are very good.’’ The pronunciations acoostics or 
acowstics are both in use, but the first is preferred. 
(3) Okla. is the official abbreviation for Oklahoma. 
(4) The Italian stamp was originally issued in 1911 
and again reissued in 1913. The Latin words 
“Tuturnai Sacrum”’ would be written in modern 
Latin, ‘‘Juturnae Sacrum.”’ The meaning is 
“sacred to Juturna.”’ Juturna was originally the 
name of a spring in Latium, and hence was given 
to a nymph presumed to preside over that spring. 
““J,’”’ of course, was ‘‘I’’ in early Latin, and the 
suffix ai was the early form of the dative ae. 


Uly fs Prusestis nts COuntry, 
their habits, characteristics, and the comedi: 
and tragedies which they enact before our ver 
eyes. These narratives, in addition-to bein 
scientifically correct, are intensely- interestin 
and fascinatingly written. Tho this book is i 
tended principally for children,older folks will fin 
it as absorbing and exciting as fiction. 

12 colored plates and many other pictures.; 
r2mo. cloth, 355 pages, $2 net; $2.12 post-paid.) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Y! 


Tuberculosisis Curable: 


Says’ Dr. Charles E, Atkinson, eminent throat and luni 
specialist. Curable as well as preventable, in most case 
he asserts. And in his new book—just from the press— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSI! 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Atkinson reveals in plain, simple, non-technic: 
language the great discoveries of science about how - 


“LL. D.C.,”’ Buhl, Ida.—(1) The sentence should 
read, ‘‘I am going to try to do this.” The locu- 
tion, “try and’’ is common but incorrect. (2) 
The word limousine is pronounced li/’mu’zin’— 
7s as in police, u as in rule. 


“V. M. C.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘' Please tell me 
the correct pronunciation of the name of Tuf- 
ankh-Amen, the Egyptian ruler, whose tomb has 
just been discovered.”’ 


The correct pronunciation of Tut-ankh-Amen 
is tut-ankh-a’men—u as in rule, first a as in arm, 
nm as in ink, second a@ as in arm, e as in pen, and 
means ‘‘the living image of Amen’’—Amen being 
the chief of the Egyptian gods, the sun god divinity. 


J2mo.- Cloth. 470 Pages, 52.50 net; 
$2.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHE 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


